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PREFACE 


A short paper oc Lachit Barpltukaa wu read at the 
lint session of the Indian History CcHigress hold at 
Poona in June 1935. It was warmly received, specially 
by my Maratha friends who found in the Assamese 
general a greet counterpart of tbolr own national hero 
Shivaji Maharaja, both of whom and at the same time 
were engaged In resisting the mighty power of the 
Moguls, Lachit Barphukan in Eastern India and Shivaji 
in the Deccan. The paper was partially revised and 
enlarged, and left at that stage when 1 proceeded to 
England in September 1936, frem whei*e 1 returned two 
years later. 

Other preoccupations intervened, and I could come 
back to my labours on LachH Barphukan towards the 
end of 1945, when the termination of World War H 
enabled many of us to return to our favourite pursuits 
and studies. I went ever again through all the sourcee 
discovered mainly through the efforts of the Assam Gov- 
emmant Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies, and incorporated a mass of new information. 
Whatever leisure I could command during the last four¬ 
teen months has been devoted to the revision and 
enlargement of this histoty, and the work in Us present 
fonn has been completed in the middle of December 
1946. 

The story of Lachit Barphukan Is of absorbing interest 
to students of Indian History, for It lalogs into the 
picture some of the greatest figures of the time— 
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Bnperor Aurangzeb, Shivajl Maharaja, and the Sikh 
Guni Teg Babadui^-alJ of whom were directly aasoci* 
ated with the events leading to Raja Ram Singha's deput¬ 
ation to Assam. So I have taken great pains in makhig 
the narraUve as broad-basod as possible in order to lay 
out an accurate bockground and perspective. This pur¬ 
pose has been followed specially In reference to Raja 
Ram Singha, a knowledge of whoso onlccodcnts and 
laelks is necessary to understand the aignlficance of hb 
war-moBBui'cs In Assam, and to properly oppreebto the 
leadership of his OJilagoniiil Lachil Barphukan. 

The story b also interesting for the revelations con¬ 
cerning the oflfshoob and ramiBcations of the Mogul 
conflicts from the stand-point of the invaded country; 
and no race in Indb has preserved such a detailed and 
®3*teinatlc record of these reactions and repercussions as 
the Assamese people, through their contemporary Bursn- 
jb or chronicles. What the Mogul commandera did in 
Assam, what they said, bow they behaved, and whnt 
difficulties they faced, aro oil to be foumi in tl,e 
BuranjU, and they thus add considerably to the know¬ 
ledge derived from the Persian dironicles, to which 
therefore the Assamese Buranjb are indbpensable 
supplements. 

'Hm subject of Ram Singha's wars In Assam has been 
dealt with briefly in Sir Edward Gait’s ffistory of AM$am, 
and in Sir Jadunath Sarkar's History of Aunmgzsb, ea 
necesaitated by the plan and scope of their monumental 
worics. But the materiab available and the importance 
of the subject call for an Independent volume, because 
the erbu through which the Assamese passed in their 
conflicts wHb the Mogub during the four years 1667 to 
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1671 WAS A nonientous one. sod the imnner la which 
they succeeded la overeomlag It, migniiicent And etern¬ 
ally inspiring. 

Very little is known about the past history of Assam 
though it has produced great warrion, statesmen, poets 
and refonnors. The Assamese people have now fallen 
on evil days, end their present coTKliUon is a poor index 
of their past achiovements. To show the heights to 
which the Assamese mind could soar under the stonn 
and stress of a national ordeal I have reproduced the 
utterances of the leaders as preserved for us in the folios 
of the ancient Buranjis. The ideals enshrined in these 
utterances, and the plans arid measures adopted in eco- 
sonance therewith will clemonstnte that Assamese 
leadership wu not deficient in the qualities which 
ensure the solidarity and stability of a nation. Those 
qualities are in greater demand now than before as many 
complex political, economic and social {uroblems are 
waiting for solution by us as Indians in our coimng role 
of an independent nation. The example of Lachit Bar- 
phukan and his selfless compatriots of Saraighat will be 
a source of inspiration not only to nty countrymen in 
Assam but also to my friends in the rest of India. 

I have drawn the Assam portion of the narrative 
from the Buranjia, both published and unpublished, as 
enumerated in the Bibliography. The most significant 
of them is the chronicle Rem 5tnchar Tuddkar Katka, 
which, as its title indicates, is devoted wholly to Assam's 
confilcts with the Moguls under Raja Ram Singhs of 
Amber. From internal evidence the author appenn to 
be Samudra Churamani Dolol who, in my opinion, Is no 
other than Achyutananda Doloi, astrologer-in-chief to 
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the general Lachit Barphukan. Achyulanonda wu 
awarded the UUe of Samudra-khari in recognitton of hi* ^ 
services In the naval battle of Saraighat. A chronicle 
compiled by an erudite scholar like Samudra Chuiamani, 
who was at the same time an eye>witncss and a partiel- 
potor in tho events described, cannot Init be of tlto 
highest value as a source material. But unfortunately, 
the present manuscript is incomplete, and the narrative 
erkds abruptly long beforo U comes to the final engage¬ 
ment at Seraighat The language is archaic owing per¬ 
haps to the compiler's desire to be a bit epical and out 
of the ordinary. The text is very much mutilated, being 
probably transcribed from a bad copy or by a careless 
copyist. This chronicle has helped me to introduce a 
number of vivid and realistic touches. A Note on iZam 
ftngkar Yuddhar KatKo has been inserted in Appendix 
IV to this book in order to stimulate interest in the 
duronicle which may eventually lead to tho resuseiation 
of a second and a fuller copy from some neglected family 
archive. 

I have tried to do full iustlee to the materiala at my 
disposal: but I have suffered from the Umitatioos of a 
research worker at Gauhati,—from the want of a good 
library, and for lack of of^rtunities for consultation. 

How far I have succeeded is left to my readers to judge. 

It may be mentioned that the present book represents 
the first attempt at an inlenslve and scientific study of a 
period of Assam History centering round a leading per¬ 
sonality of the time. Imperfections are therefore inevi¬ 
table ; but I have been emboldened by the words of the 
great Cambridge orientalist, Professor Browne,—** He 
who would write a flawless book writes nothing. . . . 



Even tho most imperfect book, if it breek* fresh ground, 
msy, though Itself doomed to oblivioo, piepare the way 
for a better”. 

After Uie death of Lochit Baiphukan, Assam become 
a hol-bed of dissension and strife, attended by comUat 
changes of kinp and ministers, iu«i aisassi nations of 
rivals and mutilations of prince*. This deplorable stole 
of aflairs continued till the accession of the powerful 
monarch Swargadeo Godadhar Singha in 1681. The 
events of these ten years, 1671 to 1681, have bwi 
exhaustively dealt with in the present writer's Aton 
Buropohoin end His Tiines, which Is going to be pub¬ 
lished shortly. 

1 nnbrace this opportunity of expressing ray thank¬ 
fulness to Seth Mirtamall Agarwalla of the firm o£ 
Messrs. Desuram Miruunall, an inhabitant of Lachhman- 
garh in Sikar, Rajputana, and a leading mill-owner and 
merchant of GauhaU, for contributing towards the 
exprasea of printing this book; to Srijut Madhab Chandra 
Baraowa of the D.H.A.S. staff for his entfausiaitie 
interest in publication and for being instrumental 
in obtaining the above contrlbutioo from Seth MirzarotH 
Agerwalla; to Srijut XJroesh Chandra Telukdar of the 
D. H. A, S. staff for his help in preparing the press copy ; 
to Srijut Suryya Kenta Berpujari, MA. and Srijut Bhu- 
pendra Kumer Hatarika, M.A. for occasional assistanc* ; 
to Maulavl Abul Faal Saiyid Ahraed, MA, at present 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Assam for tra^ 
lating into En glish the sketch of Raja Ram Slngha’s life 
from the original Persian text of MaMfr-ul-Utnaro; to 
Mr. M. M. Khambatha, Registrar, Mabakma Khas, 


Jaipur, for the Memorandum oo Bam Singba; and to 
Mr. G. Srlnlvaaachari. Prapiietor. G. S. Pren, Madras, 
for his unfailing eourtessr and personal interest in the 
printing of this book. 


Geuhatl, Assam, 
6th February, 1047. 


S. K. BHUYAN. 



l^CHIT BARPHUKAN ON StCIlTIKC TUB MOCUL FORCES 


Rivorta boou to pour in from all quarton about tbo mmeroiM 
charwtM- ot tha imwdlni {orcoa undar tlw commaod of Rain Ran 
SlnghL LoeUt Baraholnn eUmbad to (he top of tha forliaeotloni 
to (ha pcaMaa of the UetBiil vnw aneninfwd in the out* 

lyte v^Ui to (ha west of Otuhnll, nivd adtod tome of hie »m 
to da the nme. tOa own flndtiuea and (hoao of the reconaalnnaoa 
party eonflnnod (he reporta alreadr rccelvetl. Ibo Barphulan 
hooaine pcftnbed belna erenrheltned with a of iha 

E va re^onaibUitiea of hie imk of av ai - tin g (ho tettlbla ealoadtr 
t waa atralUns tbo fato ef hla 


‘*TWra rolled down the Boiphukan^ cheeke", writaa a con. 
tomparvT aye-w tij iaie. "and be aaid to himaelfr-’b la a troaady 
Uwt Bjr country bm to iaea tbU dire cataatrophe during my 
nukan^lp. How will my kfna fao nved T How wUl my peopto 
h# T Itow wHl my peatority be tnvedT * As he mueed oo 
the ahuatlen he became nsore and met* aftitated and rottleaa. Dy 
a eroot mentol effert, he, however, waa aooo able to come btt 
to hinaalf. Ibe Barphukan Ihnt wont round the <Utex«Dt caunpa 
and uaito en a ef Inapeetioa, and ratoroad to hit be«e a 
Itw lator. Shortly iftorwanb he inaad a eetnmand dtrcetlna all 
nli oaa te fall upon (he enany". 


- Freiu Rem ^faphar Yaddher KotM. 



RAM SINGKA’S ADMIRATION FOR ASSAMESE 
COMMANDERS 

*G k«y te Iba UurI Glory to tho ootioioUgcit Glory to tho 
comnuidan I Glory to the couotry I Otto rtn^ indivlduiil looda 
■U 1b» fotoHt Evon 1, Rom SlQgha. boloc pwwoiHy on tho 
•pot, hov* not boon obU te fluid miy loopholo and opportunity 1" 


—<RoM Rom* Stnylio of Ambar, MmmotWMp hlo 
toar.imprwattono h» AMom. 



LAcnrr barphukan and ms times 
INTRODUCTION 

The name of Lachit Barphukan, hag net travelled 
beyond the frontier of his own countiy. But in Assam, 
his nativeland, the recoUectios of his patriotism has 
offered the same inspiration as that of Lord Nelson 
Wellington in England; Matiini, Cavour and Garibaldi 
in Italy; Uabarana Pratap in Rajputana; and Shivaji 
Maharaja in Maharashtra. The limitations suffered by 
Lachit Barphukan's fame «nfi glory are not attributaUe 
to any inferiority of his qualities of leadership in the 
battle-field; they are due mainly to the larJt of publicity 
which, unfortunately, has fallen to the lot of sU the great 
and good things of Assam, the deeds of her heroic soot, 
and the contributions and thoughts of her poets, philo- 
sopben and saints. Even in Assam, the full details of 
Lachit Barphukan’s career are not coamumly known, as 
they are buried ba tho folios of old Assamese manuscript 
chro n icl es very few of which have seen the light of day. 

Lachit Barphukan, the great hero of Assam, was a con¬ 
temporary of Shivaji Maharaja, and like the latter 
stemmed the advance of Mogul tanpcrialism in his land. 
In fact, the Assamese hero’s great antagonist was a per¬ 
son roost intimately associated with the turning- 
point in the career of ths Maharatta empire- 
builder, and his presence in Assam at the head of a 
formidable army was the outcome of the part he 
had played in that eonneeUon. Besldn, we have evi¬ 
dence to prove that Shivaji's successes at one time had 
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sui^Tied an additional inoantive to the Aasameso to 
organtio an effective opposition to Mogul aggressions 
in Eastern India. 

The study of the life of Lachit Barphukon, specially 
with reference to his conflicts with the Moguls, enables 
us to know the quallUos which make a successful general, 
whose main rallying point is not the vastness of his 
resouiTes or the numerical superiority of his army, hut 
grim dotorminatlon and intrepid courage, “ trusting less 
in system and policy than to tlio native spirit of the 
citizens'*. Lachit Barphukan brought tho Aasamose 
army to the highest pitch of -efficiency. Nowhere in 
recorded history had the Assamese nation shown such 
capacity for organisation, discipline and combined action 
as in Lachit Barphukan’s war against the Moguls. For 
four long years the whole nation acted like one man. The 
slightest indication of slackness and delinquency was 
promptly and rigorously suppressed. Commanders and 
statesmen, grown grey in the service of tlw state, took 
their orders smilingly from the tender-aged generalis¬ 
simo. Personal ease and comfort, consideration for one’s 
kith and kin gave way before sleepless vigilance and the 
long-cherished dream of victory. 11)6 stronger elements 
In the character of the Assamese people were marshollcd 
ttf tho bttt advantage in offering a united front to the 
enemy. Not a word was uttered, nor an act done, which 
was likely to bring a slur upon the prestige of the country 
or the dignity of the commanders. 

For lesaoDS of disinterested patriotism and leadership 
one should turn again and again to Lachit Barphukan's 
conflicts with the Moguls. His adversary the Mogul 
general, overpowered and crest-fallen, uttered the fol- 
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lowing eulogy of the Assejneee, ia a qdrlt of admiraUoD 
chancteristic of the Kuchchwu of Ambor: ** Glory to 
the king I Glory to tho counsellors! Glory to the com* 
numdersi Glory to the country! Ono gitig U indivdiual 
leads all the forces! Even I, Ram Singbe, being per> 
sonally on the spot, have not been able to find any loop- 
bole and opportunity!"* 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

To understand fully the bearings of Lachit Barphu> 
lean’s triumph over the Moguls some knowledge of the 
political gcograi^y of Assam and of the history of the 
earlier cooliicts is necessary, Assam extended in ;the 
seventeenth century inm the river Manaha on the west, 
the recognised eastern extremity of the Mogul Empire, 
to the hills of Sadiya on the east, wherein are situated 
the several passes leading to Tibet. The length of the 
kingdom was more than six hundred mUcs, with an 
average breadth of fifty to sixty Hie river Brah¬ 

maputra runs through its entire length dividing the king¬ 
dom into two banks, the North Bank or Uttar-kul, nnd 
the South Bank or Dakshin-kuL Lengthwise it had two 
main divisions, Western or Lower Assam, from Mntiatia 
to Kaliabar; and Eastern or Uiqier Assam, from Kalia- 
bar to Sadiya. The capital of the Idngdooi was then 
situated at Gorgaon in Eastern Assam. Lower Assam 
was governed by a viceroy known as Barphokon whose 
headquarters were ordinarily at Gauhati; but during its 

1. Bhuyan. SJC., Awm rwevered trera the {smlly of 

Sukuaur MiIicdU, p. U9, beoeeforward rtfened to as ”X«Mia 
Baranjt, gjf.* 
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occupation by the Moguls the viceregal headquarters 
were shifted further up the river to Kaliabor. The forts 
of Somdhora and Simalugarh, so famous in the Persian 
chroaiclei, were situated In the northern and souUiem 
banks of the river near Kaliabor. The nrst opposition 
to an invading anny from the west wan oiTered by the 
Assamese at Manaho, and iho neighbouring forts of Jogi- 
gltopo and Panchratan. After those stations there was 
a stretch of smooth sailing up to tho hills near Gaulutti. 
If the Gauhati environs were croesed some resistance 
would bo offered at Kajalimukh, 18 miles cast of 
Gauhati, and after that at the Samdhara and Simalurgarh 
forts. Samdhara was the last rallying point of the As¬ 
samese army, and if they were vanquished here the whole 
territory bordering on the capital would lie at the mercy 
of the mvadets. ]^oce ft was an accepted objective of 
Ahom strategy to have the issue decided at Gauhati 
with its natural ring of fortifications, leaving the perilous 
pcssibilJty of another encounter at Samdhara. 

On the extremities of the phdns on the two bank.^ of 
the river Ua the hoary hUl ranges inhabited by people 
who have still retained their primitive ways of living, 
and whose alUanoe with the government at Gargaon was 
procured by a system of blackmail, and long-standing 
agreements of friendship. Tho rulers of the organised 
principalities in the mountainous regions edmitted, 
directly or Indirectly, their allegiance to the Ahom king, 
and they assisted their paramount lord and sovereign 
with men and provisions during times of war. The army 
of the Assamese, consisting of the naUve population, and 
their allies and mercenaries of the hill tracts and the 
submontane regions had a superior advantage over the 
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army of the Mogulj due to their total elimination of 
hucury and elaborateness in the normal code of their 
dally life. 

The whole population of Assam was a standing militia, 
matmed by a regular gradation of officers, ilarting from 
the Baras who commanded twenty men up to the Fhukan 
who commanded six thousand. The Intcnnediate ranks 
were timse of the Baruas or Tfa-Haaris, ©r 

chiliarchs, and Saikiaa or centurions. Every unit of the 
adult population was directly under a commander, and 
the chain of administration was so efficiently maintained 
that a large army could be mobilised at short notice, 
and relays of reserves stood reedy for action either at 
the headquarters or in their linTw— 

I>uring the seventeenth century the independence of 
Eastern A s s a m remained practiciily undisturbed, while 
suzerainty over Western Assam which had first belonged 
to the Koches, fluctuated between the Ahoms and the 
Moguls. According to the treaty enacted in 1639 A P. 
between the Ahom gerwral MomaUtamuli &rbarua, and 
the Mogul commander Allah Yar Khan, Western Assam 
conunenelng from Gauhati passed into the ©f the 

Moguls. Jayadhwaj Singhs, king of Assam, 1643-1663 
A.D., taking advantage of Qnperor Shah Jahan’s Olneas 
and the War of Succession, expelled the lllIog^lls from 
Gauhati, and chased them down beyond the river 
Manah a. He also devastated the terr itory Dacca 
and carried off to Assam a large number of Mogul aub- 
jects as captives.* Cooch Behar had also declared its 
independence. Aurangzeb having consolidated his 


Z Stewart. CbsiiM, HUtory ef Beaetl, p. S19. 
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position on tho throne of Delhi ordered Mir Jumla to 
invade Cooch Bebar and Asuun and r»-eetabliah Mof>ul 
prestige in Eastern India. After having occupied Cooch 
Behar Mir JutciU entered Aanm in the beginning of 
1662. He easily repulsed the feeble resistance offered 
by the Assamese at the garrisons between Manaha and 
Gauhatl He occupied one garrison after another; and 
Pandu, Gauhatl and Kajall, foil into the hands of the 
M^uls practically tmopposed. 

The easy success of Mir Jumla was due to disaffection 
in the Assam camp. The leading commands xind ofBcee 
were the exclusive monopoly of the Ahoms, a branch of 
the Tai raco, who had conquered Assam in the thirteenth 
century. King Jayadhwal Singha had appointed a 
Kayastha as \^roy of Lower Assam and commander* 
in<hief of the Ahem army despatched against Mir 
Jumla. This officer was Munthtr Bharali Barua cd tho 
Beidoloi family. He was also appointed Parbatia Phu- 
han.* He figures in the Persian chronicles of the period 
as Bijdili ^ukan. This appointment caused bitter 
resmtment amongst the hereditary Ahom nobles and 
commanders, and the resistance which ffiey offered to 
the invaders was not worthy of the efficient military 
orgnalzation of the Ahoms, nor of tho reputation which 
they had acquired by repeated success in their enter* 
prises against foreigners; and Mir Jumla’s march into 
Asmm was an uninterrupted aeiies of triiimphs end 
victories, though the real secret of his success, namely, 
defection In the Ahom camp, has not been touched upon | 
by any hlstorUn of the expedition. 

a. Bhuysn. SK, Asieei Bwn<nii, S.U., p. IS; Ksmmpcr 
Bem^ p. M; Ua. Amub Borenji Ho. 8. 
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Tht Aboms, however, recovered their kom* when the 
hoetUe force icechod the neighbourhood of Kalisbar. 
They ootmntrated their defence et Shnolugarti and Sam* 
dhara. *'lhe sky*hlgh fort of Simalugsrh, the beileging 
ef whlcl) was beyond the powers of matters of lofty 
designs " was stormed by OilLr Khan Dsudzoii tho in¬ 
trepid Afghan commander of Mir Jutnla.* The Ahoms 
held out the siege for some time with success. But 
Longlchang Bargohain, tho commander of the oorthcra 
division, having failed to supply roinforeements and pro¬ 
visions to the beleagured garrison, Dllir Khan succeeded 
finally in breaking open the entrance, and Mir JumU 
himaolf entered the ioTt of Simsiugarh on February 26, 
1662, and expressed his wonder at the fortifications of 
the place. The Abom forces at Samdhara on the oppo¬ 
site bank being unnerved by the fall of Simalugarh left 
thoir charge without any opposiUoD worth the name. A 
subsequent engagement at Kukurakata under the per¬ 
sonal command ef the Buragohain was eqimUy disas¬ 
trous to the Aboms. King Jayadhwaj Singhs fled to the 
hills of Namrup, and Mir Jumla entered Gsrgaon on the 
17th of March. 1662. 

But Mir Jumla experienced different results during 
his stay near the capital. The si^t of tho enemy in the 
heart of the country roused the incipient patriotism of 
the Assamese people. Extensive preparations were 
launched to otist the Moguls from the land, and the king 
himself directed the operations from his retreat in the 
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Nunnip Hills. DeUchments of Assamese soldiers used 
to attack the Moguls at different places and mostly during 
unsuspected hours. Besides, the interception of their 
provisians added to the discomfiture of tho invaders. 
The Mogul clironleler who wna wiUr the expedition had 
to admit: " Tho y^nirs turned their esres longingly to 
Delhi and the soldiers yearned for thoir wives and 
children."* A treaty was concludod at Ghilojharl-ghat 
in January 1663, accordii^t to which tho Ahoma ceded 
Western Assam to tho Moguls, promised a war>indemnity 
of throe lakhs of rupees and ninety elephants, an 
a nnual tribute of twenty elephants. Besides, the Unj 
had to deliver his cmly child daughter Ramani 
Gahharu, as woU as his niece, the daughter of the TIpam 
Raja, to the harem of the Mogul Emperor.* The first 
instalment of the reparations was promptly made over 
to the Mogul agents. Mir Jumla left Assam in Februnry 
1663 after having appointed Rashid Khan as Fauzadar 
of Lower Assam newly ceded to the Moguls. 

The Mogul general took with him 12,000 Assamese 
followers and captives. Those who aecompanied Mir 
Jumla of their own accord included Baduli Phukan, Mau* 
pia, Rari Delia’s son, Uddhab Duaria, Dangdhara, and 
Raghu Kath's aon Manohar Kakatl. The following Ahom 
officers were taken os captives by the Moguls, Luthuri 
Chetia Rajkhowa. Dayangia Bargohain Rajkhowa. Laluk 
Gohaln, and Dighala Kajkhowa. King Jayadhwaj 
Singha protested against this action of the Mogul ganoral 
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which WM avowedly in contravention of the torma of 
the treaty of Ghilajhari-ghaL 

During hb stay at Bakata, King JayadbwaJ Stngha 
punished all tboM who had proved delinquent in their 
duties during Mir JtunUt's Invasion, specially those who 
had deaertcd the company of tho monarch. Such oSend- 
era being very numerous it was realised that many per- 
soits would loM their lives if the king was allowed to 
pursue his penal measures; besides, the crime was of 
a common and wide^read character. Rajtnhur Bar- 
phukan, the kiztg's father-in-law, therefore advised the 
Swargedoo ai follows“ If a few hairs of the head are 
grey it behoves oae to pluck them out; but when tho 
whole head Is grey, who ever thinks of that painful ope¬ 
ration ?” The king thereupon desistod from i nfl ic tin g 
further punishments on the score of past remiasness and 
treasoa^ 

After the withdrawal of the imperial army from 
Eastern Assam the Ahom king and his ministers la\mched 
exteiuive preparations to rocovtr their lost territory 
together with their lost prestige. They maintained at the 
same time a show of friendship with the Moguls, paying 
regularly the stipulated instalments of the war-indemnity. 
I<etters were despatched to tho Rajas of Cooeh Behar, 
Jayantia and Cachar, In order to organise an anti-Mogul 
confederacy In Eastern India. They sent back reassuring 
promises to hdp the Ahom king in the event of renewal 
of hostilities. 

The Raja of Jayantia and his vassal chief of NartUmg 
wrote to the Ahom king,—** Jayantia and Gargaon are 
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no» sepArtt® and dlvWbk. At your dbcomfiturt at tbo 
hands of the Moguls I am feeling as if my own country 
has been harassed and humlUated by the enemy. Wlmt 
palM me roost is the fact that I was living in peace and 
comfort while your country was overrun by the Moguls, 
and that I had no opportunity to order ton to twenty 
thousand of my stalwarts to run to your aid in your 
emergency. God has done what Ho had desired to do. 
The Moguls have ifanply invaded your country: they 
hiive not been able to hold it under Umlr domlnaUon 
permanently. The land, the people are all Intact, as well 
as you august self. Measures should now be concerted 
to organisa more effective co-operation between our¬ 
selves so that we may wreak vengeance upon the 
Moguls."* Prana Narayan, Raja of Cooch Behar, now 
wrote to Jayadhwaj Slngha.-“ You lost your kingdom 
and so I lost mine. As we did not harbour evil intention 
towards each oUrer both of us have now regained our 
lost territory. You should not feel dlstreiocd at having 
temporarily lost your dominion 8ln« Raroachandro, 
Suratha and YudhUrthira could not escape similar eda- 
mities. But their prestige has not been affected as they 

regained their kingdoms by dint of their exertions. Our 

prestige wiU suffer only If we remain inactive In the 
matter of regaining our territories. As you have written, 
we must act in a manner that will lead to the cstaWish- 
ment of our friendly reUUons."* The Ahom king wrote 
back to Raja Prana Narayan.—" You have said weU by 
me to exert myself in order to regain the Indepen¬ 
dence of my kingdom. Even if the sun Is once eclipsed 
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does it not make its appearance again ? We are making 
preparations according to our might, and I trust you will 
aiaft make the 000088817 preparations. When Are 
and wind act in unison they take no time to clear 
tlic fotests by burning the trees and grasaea So 
wo can also defeat and destroy our enemy by establishing 
an offoctive alliance between us two.”** 

Just when preparations for a fresh war bad made 
considerable progress Jayadhwaj Singhn breathed hli 
last in November 1663. The old chronicles are unani« 
mous in permanently attaching a stigma to hk name for 
abandoning his charge and taking flight to the hills when 
Mir Jumla approached the capital Gargaon. He Is popu¬ 
larly known as "Bhagenla Raja” or the Deserting King. 
But when we recognise what he did to oust the invaders 
from the land, converting his disaster on the battle¬ 
field to a prelude for the recovery of bis nation’s moral 
force and productive energy, we may regard his tem¬ 
porary diacomfituro as the most fruitful of victories. 
Jayadhwaj Singfaa’i death-bed injunction bear* testimony 
to his patriotic Intent Ho summoned bis ministers to 
his side and said,—‘ My condition Is grave and forioua. 
You be of one mind and purpose, and direct your 

efforts towards restoring your devastated country to 
prosperity and peace. Appoint some one as your para¬ 
mount lord and protect the people according to the 
tradiUons of the land. It should be your earnest endea¬ 
vour to extract from the nation’s bosom the spear of 
humiliation fixed upon It by our enemy the Moguls.”** 
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THE AHOMS RESOLVE TO FIGHT. 

JayadhwB} Singh* was succeeded by his uncle’s ton 
Chakndbwsj Singhs, and with hit secession comn^ced 
B new ers in the Aassm-Mogul confliebi. The new king 
ViTss mortified at the reduction of hit kingdom to the 
posUon of prsctiesUy a vassal state of the Moguls. 
Western Assam was in the hac»ds of the Moguls, and a 
large portion of the w*r>lndcBLnity still remained undeli¬ 
vered for which the Ahora Iting had to receive thieatexi- 
ing letters from Syed Firoz Khan, the new Fouzadar at 
Gauhoti Eteperor Aurongxob had presented a khtlat 
or robe of honour to Chakradhwaj Singha, and the 
imperial envoys who carried them to Gorgaoo insisted on 
the king’s donning them in their presence. Kin g 
Chskradhwaj Sin^M could no longer stand this grave 
humiliatioa. He shouted out from his throne,—*’Death 
is preferable to a life of subordination to foreigners. I 
have to surrender ray independence for a suit of aewn 
garments! In March 1665 the king summoned an 
assembly of his minlsten and nobles and ordered them 
to devise and adopt measures for expelling the Moguls 
from Western Assam, adding,—My ancestors were 
never subordinate to any other people; and I for myself 
cannot remain under the vassalage of any foreign power. 
I am a descendant of the Heavenly King, and how can I 
pey tribute to the wretched foreigners." 

King Chakradhwa{ Singha contemplated immediate 
resumption of hostilities. But his impetuosity was 
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checked by the timely waminc of the Prime Minister, 
Aten BurasohUm Re^antrl Densarie, who picked for 
time to properly train the army end to collect a sufficient 
stock of food provisions and %var materials so tbel hosti* 
litiee might be continued for a eonsideraUe number of 
years. 

The Premier Atan Buragohain addressed tho king and 
his counsellors on this occasion as follows;—It is the 
legitimate duty of a sovereign to restore the old limits 
of his dominions by defeating and destroying his enemies. 
His success in war can alone enhance his glory and 
renown. So, Hla Majesty’s proposal is just and proper. 
We have been enjoying absolute and uninterrupted 
sovereignty from tone immemorial, and the high>handed 
imperiousness of the Moguls has transcended the limits 
of our forbearance. His Majesty has only voiced tho 
sentiments of his ministers when he declares that we 
should fall upon the Moguls this very moment if possi¬ 
ble. But we must provide the army with sufficient 
quantity of food provlsicms and war materials, and must 
hold in stock sufficient reserve to enable us to replenbh 
the stores of the expeditionary army as soon as they 
become empty. This task of supplying reinforcements 
wlD beooma a matter of frequent occurrence. 

"The country has become depopulated owing to the 
ftighr of the villagers from their homes during the last 
war with Mir Jumla. His Majesty has recently procured 
their return to their country and settled then In different 
W# shall have to enquire whether these people 
have been able to obtain their rice and food. lUce is the 
T noft indispensable of all the necessaries of life; and if it 
fails nothing will succeed. The ofBcers who have to- 
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supply the Allotted q\ioU of boets, stUors and provlslans, 
will DOW assert, on enquiry being made by Your Ma)esty, 
that they have got bU the equipments ready, and that 
they will be able to deliver them whenever they will be 
reqxiired to do to. But It may be they will tail Just at 
the tbne when wo dial! badly need them; and nothing 
will come out even if we kill or the officers in 

default We shall have to face dire Htanrior in the 
eventful failure of boats and proviakm.^ Unless wo have 
sufficient surplus in the store at present how shall we 
meet the situation If war has to be prolonged for two 
or three jreara ? We must lake the necessary steps now 
and arrange for all future oontingeneies. In the event of 
failure of supplies even torture or death will not help 
us in overcoming an emergency. 

‘ A kari pork, or a humble subject of Your Majesty, 
buys an earthen pot to boil his coarse rice for the trifling 
sum of two cowries. Lest the riee and the pot, the total 
value of which will not, in any caae, exceed twenty 
cowries or one pice, be spoiled, ha tests the soundness of 
the vessel by striking it with the fingers at the bottom 
and the ndes two or three timaii before making the pur¬ 
chase. A bird erects a nest on high where the batches to 
life her young ones. She takes them round from one bough 
to another after they have grown up a hit. They are 
brought down to the ground when they can fly. If they 
are let loose before they become full-fledged they are 
eaten up by dogs and Jackals. The mother-bird leaves 
them only after they can pick up and eat their food 
themMlvss, 

"Similarly, when the three batches of rowers, posted 
el the middle and the two extremities of Ymir Majesty's 
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b*rge, strike their oars simultaneously, the sight becoines 
beautiful to look at, the oanmeo feel Inspirited, the boat 
tnovoe swiftly, and the helmsman wields the steering 
with *■»«»» and comfort. But, If on the otherhand, there 
is no harmony Koi synchroidsm in the strokea of the 
three batches of rowers, the helmstnan is inconvenienced 
In steering his shaft, the boat does not tnake any head¬ 
way, and the spectators are far from being delisted. If 
the king directs his measures on the linos indicated above 
then only he will be able to vanqiiish his enemies end 
extend his territories to the old limits.”** 

The farsighted counsel of the Prime Minister roused 
the monarch to a consciousness of the realities of the 
situation. He enquired of Jsyananda Tam*Dolol as to 
the quantity of war materials deposited in the royal 
arsenal. As the question was put In the open court, 
Jayananda said that there was plenty of provisions in the 
store. But when the king retired to the inner apartments 
Jayananda apqnised him of the true state of affaire, 
saying,—“We do not poeseaa even a single box of gun¬ 
powder. As regards shots and pellets we have not got in 
store oven four boxes, rwr do we poas esa oven a stack of 
arrows. As Your Majesty pul the question to me in the 
presence of the assembly at the court I deliberately sub¬ 
mitted an encoura^ng though misleading report, because 
a contrary version will demoralise our own people and 
gladden the heart of the enemy."** 

Ihe Premier's suggestion was accepted by the king 
and his and preparations on on extennve scale 
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continued for two Ions ytvt. ‘Hie king penonaUy lo^cod 
after tha training of the BoldJcn, and instructed them 
with his own hymt as to the proper method of plying 
bows and other weapons of war. The king encouraged 
the recruits under training by ^vlng them presents of 
women, silver, doth, milk, fish, salt and noe.** Cultiva> 
tioi of paddy and other food>gnUns was conducted under 
state supervision. The arsenals and tho anlthies, now 
located Inside the pelace endcxnire, worked night and 
dny. In addition to preparations for land-fightinn the 
Aboms constructed a number of war*vosscls where can¬ 
non could be mounted, in addition to a large fleet of 
ordinary boats. To secure greater efficiency a regiment 
of 1,000 soldiers was split up into two battalions of 500 
soldiers in each. Each such battalion was manned by a 
Hazarika or an Ek-Hszari commander. A I^ukan was 
placed in charge of a contingent of 6,000.*^ When prepa¬ 
rations were complete the expeditionary fotoe marched 
past the king in their final manoeuvres, and 
Chskradbwaj Singha expressed satisfaction st their 
dash and gallantry. 

Now came the business of selecting a commander of 
this vast army. There were Intrepid commanders In the 
rank azrd file of the Ahom nobiliary. But a commander 
of an ordinary stamp would not satisfy the purpose of 
the tremendous Issues at stake. Besides, the three 
cabinet ministers, the Buragohain, the Bargohaio and the 
Barpatra Gohain, who could make and unmake Idngs, 
not to speak of sU officials of the state, were entrusted 
with fanportant commands In the expedition. The general 
must be a man of unsual capacity aiul Intelligence who 
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coxild obtam the ready co*operatUm of the flowers of the 
land. To avert ecdlUlon of Intctrests the geoeral would 
also be eotruated with the civil administration of that 
portion of Western Assam which still remained in posses¬ 
sion of the Ahoms, vtn, the territory between Kaliabar 
and Gauhati. The king and his ministers deliberated 
tong on this subject, and tvm took recourse to tbe cue* 
tomary priestly advisers. The selection ultimately fell 
upon lachit Barpbukan, Assam's man ol destiny. 


LACHTT BARPHUKAN APPOINTED GENERAL 

Who was this Lachit Barphukan 7—He was the 
youDgest son of Momai-tarouli Borbarua, Assam’s general 
in the Mogul wars of the reigns of Emperors Jahangir 
and Shall Jahan. Momai-tamuli iiad risen from a humUe 
position in life to the oflice of the Barbarua, which coni' 
bined the functions of the Chief Ebceeutive Officer and 
those of the Lord Chief Justice of tbe land. 

Sukuti, better known in history as Momal-tamuli, was 
at first an ordinary bondsman pledged to eerve under 
his nephew for a sum of four rupees. One day be was 
working with his hoe In a field by tbe side of the rood 
to the Ahom necropolis at Charaideo, raising bunds for 
storing rain-water. The nephew uaed to call him tfotnei, 
the term by which a maternal uncle Is addressed In 
Assam; and SukuU was popularly known as Uomai 
amonst the persons of the locality. Hie Ahom king 
Swatgadeo Pratap Slngha, 160341, passing by that road 
saw Momai at work, and was pleased at the trimness of 
Momai’j operstioas in the paddy-field. Tbe king who 
had a keen eye for merit released Sukuti from his obligt- 
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tUns to klj nephow, and appointed him fint at Tipamia 
Bajkhowm, and afterwards as Bar*tamuli or superinten¬ 
dent of the ro 3 ral gardens.** Momni-tamull rose ftom one 
office to another till ho was aj^inted Barbarua. During 
the wan with the Moguls, Montai-UunuU was an>ointed 
commaoder-in<hief of the Abom forces. He was instru¬ 
mental in enacting the famous treaty with Allah Yor 
Khan in 1639 which was the basis of Ahom-Mogul rela¬ 
tions for decades to come, His foresight and courage wa.^ 
a great asset to King Pratap Siogha. A Mogul envoy 
had onee reported to hla master: “ O Saheb, what do 

you say of Asum ? The king is a veritable Maliadeva, 
and Monai-tamuli it Mahadeva's chief henchman or 
NandL As long as tbcM two wield the affairs of Assam 
it b hnpoBsiUe to turn your face to that country.'*** 
Mmnai-tamuU’s daughter Pakhari Gahharu had been 
married to King Jayidhwaj Singha, and Ramani Gahharu. 
consort of Sultan Azamtara, third son of Emperor 
Aurangseh, was the child of thb union. Uomai-tarouli 
had seversl sons all of whom bold important positions in 
the state. 

The present economic life of the Assamese people is 
mainly the result of the measures inaugurated by Momai- 
tamuli Barbatiuu In 1608 A.D., he organised the funo- 
tions of Assamese officers and fixed the quotas attached 
to each. Baras, Saikias, Hszarlkas, Baruas, Rajkhowas 
and Phukans were created on the lines of the Mogul 
manubdari system, modified by the customary gradation 
of c^ficers prevalent in Assam from ancient limes. 
Momal-tamuli was also entrusted with the task of recon- 
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strueUng Asssmese village llf< on « sound asd mciu« 
©cooomic footing. Villages were grouped into icgular 
units for eonvcnwnce of adminutnUve conlnL Spinning 
and weaving on the part of the woxnanfolk wu xn«de 
compulsory in every Aasatncee home, and it Is for this 
fnralghted policy of Momni-Umuli Barbarua that weaving 
is now universal among Assamese ladies Irrwpcctive cdf 
cnstc, creed or social status. Every viUage was made 
aelf-complcte by being provided with the usual quota of 
artisans, priesti and other functionaries. Economic inde> 
■pendenoe was also the goal of family life in Assam, every 
family producing its own necemaries.* 

Momai-Umuli’s extreme sense of duty is ifluslrated in 
an episode recorded in contomporary Assamese chroni¬ 
cles. During his incumbency as governor of Lovnr 
Assam, be received a letter from the Kachari Baja 
Indrabal Narayan in which he was addressed as " Nam- 
iani Raja " or the King of Lower Assam. Momai-tamuli 
regarded this as a great insult to his liegelord King 
Pratap Sln^. He reported the matter to the king at 
Gargaon, who wrote back,—“The Kachari Raja has 
designated my officer the Barbarua as Raja. It only 
shows the high regsrd which he entertains towards roe, 
the paramount sovereign. He certainly does not mean 
nny oSence. Please dismiss his envoys with rich 
presents.”** 

secret of Momal-tarouli's rise to power and emi¬ 
nence was his surpassing sense of duty, and extreme 
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loyalty and dtvoUon to hb matter. However high or 
hxunbU his duties might be he devoted himself whole¬ 
heartedly to their accomplishment He was true to him¬ 
self and his ideal, and he drew his inspiration from the 
pleasure of perfectioo attained in his eoterpriies and 
undertakings, apart from any emuidexatian of personal 
gain or advantage. Laehit Barphukan inherited from bis 
father this supreme sense of duty, and the capacity for 
self^ilacement in the cause or enterprise bo undertook. 
If Laehit Barphukan had written his autobiography he 
would have admitted : " From my father I leaml to Iw 
duUftil and love my work, and to forget m)r8elf In the 
ecstasy derived from a faithful and conscientious dis¬ 
charge of the trust imposed upon me.” 

As regards Lachit’s early education his father'a-court- 
room in Ids metropolitan realdenoe supplied a regular 
training camp and university. As Eiarbania, Momai- 
tamuli his usual establishment of subordinate oSlcials 
anH clerks who helped him in the transaction of state 
business at his own house, in docidi^ upon revenue and 
Judicial complaints, receiving foreign envoys and dis¬ 
cussing problems of state-craft and diplomacy. He had 
allotted duties at the s ecr e tariat, and the king’s tribunal 
and household; but there was ^ways plenty of business 
at his own house the results of which he had to place 
before the full cabinet for discussion and confirmation. 
The young Laehit saw and listened to all that passed in 
his father’s official residence. Besides, it was customary 
for Ab«D nobles to appoint efficient teachen for tlie 
education of their sons to perpetuate high appointments 
in the ismily. Learned Pandits were attached to all the 
great families who Imparted knowledge of state-craft 
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bawd on the Ahom claMlci as vs«n as the Hindu Daadani- 
Ues and ArihasMtrtfl, of the hfalory of the country and 
of edminlitrative precedentJ. As the son of the Bar- 
bania Uichtt had frequent opportunities o! attending the 
court U la abo recorded that Lachlt waa made the 
scarf-bearer of the Premier, a position equivalent to a 
Private Secretaryship, which has been regarded every¬ 
where as the firtt step to the career of an ambitious 
dipohnat and poliUdan. The tcarf-beam’s fi«t duty 
was to carry the bundle of bctelnuts and Important 
documents of Us master, and as such he had admimion 
to ro}*al audience and cabinet sittings attendance at which 
was a matter of special prerogative, lachlt had thus the 
opportunity of supplementing what he bad learnt at his 
father’s court-room by a knowledge of the more Important 
affairs transacted by the Premier and his colleagues. 

Uilitary training was not excluded from the educaliozt 
of noble men’s sons, as there was no waUMlght demar¬ 
cation in those days between the civil and the military, 
and every officer, even a fudge and a priest, had to take 
up arms if demanded by the exigency of the situation. 
The several ancient Ahom families constituted the steel- 
frsme of the admUUstraUon, which naturally imposed 
MHiM versatility of equipment In Its ronnbeis. The 
Lukhurakhun clan to which Lachlt belonged was of 
very ancient origin, as its founder bad come to Aaam 
with the first Ahom conqueror Sukapha. The members 
of the Lukhurakhun clan bad allotted functions con¬ 
nected with the funeral of the Ahom monarchs. 

About the physic^nemy and features of Laritlt Bsr- 
phukan we do not possess the evidence of any contem¬ 
porary portrait There is, however, preserved to an old 
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chronicle a meagre jfen-pielure o( the general along with 
that of the other commanders of the expedition. .’Hie 
chronicler dismisses the general with a touch or two 
while he points out the distinctive features of his 
colleagues. Hius eays the chronicler,—“At the foot of 
Itakhuli was Lachit Phukan. His face is broad, and 
resemUes the moon in Ita full phase. No one is capeblo 
of staring at bis face."" 

The various oflSces held by Lachit before his aj^int- 
ment to the supreme command of the army are not 
exactly known. But we know positively of three offices 
held fay him. He first served as Ghora Barua, or Super* 
Intendent of the Royal Horses. In this capacity Lachit 
had broken all the turbulent ponies, till be made the 
king’s riding expeditions as tame an affair as sitting in his 
own household chair. Lachit served for some time os 
Dulls Barua, and as Simaluguria Phukan or commander 
of the levy ordinarily stationed at Simaluguri near the 
capitaL He was then mode Dolokasluiiia Barua, or 
Superintendent of the Guards accompanying the king 
when he went out sitting cm his sedan. The Dolaka* 
sharias served also as police constables, and their 
Barua’s position was equivalent to that of a preoent-day 
Inspector^Gcneral of Police. Tbou^ the rank of 
a Phukan is higher than that of a Barua, the new post 
conferred upon Lachit the advantages of limelight During 
the invasion of Mir Jumta Lachit had engaged the hostila 
anny at Dikhowmukh with considerable success. 

At the time of his appointment as comnutnder>lO'<hief 
Lachit held the office of Dolakasharia Barua. The king 
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summoned him to his presence when be wm sitting on his 
royal sedan; and in order to test the efRdency of the 
geoenl-clcct he asked Lachlt to instnjct the DuUas or 
sedan-bearers about the performance of their duties. 
LiBchit stood the ordeal well; and the king hroaclted the 
aublect to Lochit, sayings" ’Hie cmemics are in our im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood. Kow will It be possible to capture 
their leaders Sycd Flroz and Syed Sana 7 The man whom 
I am going to appoint os gencnl must be endowed with 
unusual grit, stamina and depth of judgment.'* To this 
Lachit replied,— “ Could U he that there is no fit man 
in Your Majesty's realm ? What are the enemies ? They 
are after all ordinary mortals. Shall we not find similar 
men in our own country ? Your Majesty should only 
confer the dust of your feet, and the man equal to the 
occasion will be readily fotmd."" The king immediately 
resolved to put Lachit at the heed of the expediUon. The 
king’s selectinx was coofinned by his ministers and 
advisers. 

Before fomoally announcing the appointment the king 
wanted to hase a fresh proof of Lachit's gallantry and 
sense of self-respect Lachit was summoned to the royal 
presence: and as he was kneeling clown before His 
Majesty an attendant from behind the screen rushed into 
the audience-chamber according to a pre-arranged plan, 
and snatched off Lachit's headdress, the removal of 
which in tliose days, and even now, was regarded as a 
grave insult Lachit, pravolwd to extreme anger, un¬ 
sheathed his sword and ran to take off the head of the 
miscreant The attendant took shelter under the king's 
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Mat whereto ha was chased by the irate Lachit. The 
king then intervened, and exfHessed his satisfaction at 
Lachit's unsophisticated courage. Lachit was formally 
installed as general and Barphukan. The king presented 
him a gold*hafted sword and the customary parapher' 
nalia of distinction.** 

King Chakradhwaj Slngha had, during the course of 
his preparations, despatched agents and emissaries to 
distant lands to ascertain the movements of the Mogul 
army, and the 5uoce&»es tho* had been attaining in thrir 
various expeditions. The king felt hunulialod no doubt 
at the sight of his country’s i^ight; but in the history of 
a country which bad repeatedly thwarted the attempts 
made by Mu h a mm ada n s to establish their sovereignty, 
since the invasion of Muhammad Bin Bukhtiyar Khili^i, 
their solitary discomfiture at the bands of Mir Jumla was 
a matter of no grave concern, provided their humiliatkm 
waa a temporary blot in the escutcheon of their country's 
glory. Chakradhwaj Singha was not unnerved, as he 
had firm faitli in the potentialities of his race. Shivaji’s 
successes against the Mogub in the Deccan during tho 
period 16$3 to 1665 were regarded by Chakradhwaj 
Singha as a fitting opportunity for his own projected 
enterprise. In a letter written to the Raja of Cooch 
Behar, dated 24th Magh, 1587 taka, or near about Feb* 
ruary 7, 1666 A.D., King Chakradhwaj Singha stated: 

" You have Mnt the verbal message informing me that 
war has commenced between Shewa [Shivaji] and the 
Mogub, and that Shewa having defeated the Mogub has 
pushed them beck to a distance of twenty days’ inarch; 
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that Daud Khan has bHan, and ^lel [DUir] Khan U 
wounded, and that th« Badshah has com* hotn Delhi to 
Ajra. It cannot be predlctwl as to who becomes van- 
qukhcd and who becomes victorious. You ha\'e further 
informed me that you are engaged in putting your forts 
and dikes in order; and you have aihed us to strengthen 
our fortifkatiaas and to train our aoldiera. It la meet and 
proper that you should give us such advice and en¬ 
couragement Because the Moguls have humiliated us 
oooe, does it follow that we should make no attempt to 
throw off position of subordination to them ? Ihey 
have discomfited ua once, and wo have dealt them severe 
blows on repeated ocicasions, and of this fact you are fuUy 
conversant” 

GAUHATI RECOVERED FROM THE MOGULS 

The preparations were fully completed In the sununer 
of 1667, and the army were waiting for the signal for 
departure. The customary religious rites connected with 
the initiation of a campaign were performed according 
to Ahom and Hindu priestly codes. 

King Cbakradhwaj Singha gave valuable presents to 
the commanders of the expedition, and delivered to them 
the following message,—“I desire that your wivea and 
children, and the cows and Brahmans should be duly 
protected and preserved; and that I should also acquire 
the prestige reputation of having vanquished the 
Moguls. If you prove irtcompetent in the task of defeat- 
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ing the enemy at lukhull you ahall not be let off with 
impunity. And, do you think that there will be paucity 
of Pbukau and Rajkhowaa like younelvea * 

On 'Htureday. Bhedra 3, 1589 taka, at near about 
August 20, 1667, the Ahem army started from the capital 
and tailed down the Brahmaputra In two divlskina. 
^ihey encamped at Kaliabar, the viceregal headquartera, 
from where they conducted their war-operations against 
the Mogub. Syed Firox Khan, the imperial governor 
of Gauhati, and hb army were not preperod for such on 
eventuality, and there was oo thno for the arrival of 
fresh reinforcements from Bangamati and Dacca, with 
the result that the Ahoms gained a aeries of victory over 
the eocsny. 

first shot of the campaign was fired by the 
Dthingia Pbukan when he attacked the Bahbart fort 
near the Baniadi on the north bank of Gauhati. The 
fort of Kajali was easily esptured and its iruni^v** mas¬ 
sacred including five sardars. The enemies wore olan 
defeated In the north bank. After having thrown two 
stockades at Shabburu} or Manikameswar Hill opposite 
Gauhati, the Ahoms directed their efforts toward the 
capture of Gaubstl. An tmperlal detachment issued out 
of ItakhuU, or Sukreswar HIU at Gauhati, and attacked 
one of the Ahom garrisons at Shahbunij. During the 
encounter that followed Betmclo, bod of Kalanchu San- 
dlkoi, diqdayed matchless courage and valour. The 
engagements on the north bank were not favourable to 
the Ahoms, but the Phukans in charge of the operations 
held fast to their coiranands in remembrance of the 
oaths they had taken before their sovereign. 
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Tht Ahom army on the south bank were, however, 
successful In their fighting. Their chief objective was 
the capture of Itakhuli which is a small hill on the south 
bank of the Bralunaputra at OauhaU, from which oao 
can command a panoramic view of the river from Agla- 
thuti Hill on the west to the Kunia Hills on the east 
The Moguls lied concentrated their men and provisions 
in the Itakhuli fort, nnd Its occupation was a matter of 
great difficulty. An Ahom conunender named Pelsn 
Phukan was reported to hove said,—"I shall be the 
bondsman of the soldier who am capture the Itakhuli 
fort” This remark was communicated to the King at 
Gorgaon, and orders wore despatched to rip open the 
heart of Pelan Phul for displaying a defeaUst menta¬ 
lity and thereby betinying a lack of confidence and 
courage. The Gauhatl commanders unanimously asserted 
their ignorance oi any such remark dropping from Pekn 
miukan's lips.** 

Ihe king's intention produced, however, the desired 
moral effect The commanders gathered up their courage 
and fell upon the fort of Itakhuli during the latter hours 
one night; the spies had alrosdy rendoxed the Mogul 
cannon ineffective by putting in water in their mu&lcs. 
The imperialists then advanced with a fleet of boats and 
attacked Itakhuli from the river, but they could not stand 
the Incessant cannonade of the Ahoms. At midni^t, 
on Thursday, Kartik 17, 1589 soko, or November 2, 1667 
or near about, Itakhuli and tl» contiguous garrison cf 
Gauhati fell into the hands of the Ahoms. During the 
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attack on lukfauU two female warriors on borseboek 
issued out of the Mogul camp, but being pusued by the 
Ahomj they eroased the river and landed themselves at 
Aswakranta. The victors took possession of the ole* 
idiants, horses, guns, eoins and all other articles which 
they found at the imperial atoraa at Gauhatl. The enemy 
was chased down to the mouth of the Matiaha river, the 
old boxindary between Assam and Bfogul India. Soveral 
Mogul fugitives including Syed Flrox Khan, the Fauu* 
dar of Gauhatl, and Syed Sana Sirdar MJr-Bakshi were 
captured by the Ahoms. Some of the priaomtrs were 
executed and the rest sent up to Gargacm. The Ahoms 
also succeeded in bringing back the Assamese subjects 
who had previously been taken as captives by the Moguls 
during the expeditoin of Mir Jumla.** 

Thus mthin the short space of two months the Ahoms 
succeeded in recovering their lost possession and along 
with it their lost prestige and i^ory. and this was due 
mainly to the determination and courage of tho Ahom 
king Chakradhwaj Slngha. On receiving the news of 
victory the king cried out,—" It is now that I can eat my 
znorael of food with ease and pleasure."* He despatched 
appropriate presents to the victorious generals at Gau- 
hati enjoining upon them to remain ever-vigilont and 
cautious as the resumption of hostilities with the im¬ 
perialists was a foregone conclusion. Chakradhwaj 
Singha then proceeded lo person to Biswanath and per¬ 
formed there a colossal sacrifice in the way of thanka- 

38. Dutu. SJL, Attem Swranl<. pp. 38-S. FItm Khan. Sx- 
Teutader of QouhaU Is nwationed here at hariiu died in eepU- 
vtty. 
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oaubaix b*cov*m» raoM «» koootj 
giving lo thn god* for oonforing upon him the honour 
of a victory. 

The succoM of the Ahoms In recovering po«e«^of 
Oauhati and Lower Assam forma » 
in the history of their confllcU with tbo 
given due promlnenca in the oontempotary 
Stkd is also mw^ned to toscriptioni on 
A stone jdllar found at Gaubatl bear* the 

“Tl- B»phuto o< N«.J^ 

fLower Aaaaa], son of the Barbarua, hved ^ 
to the aofco year 1589 [1667 AJ>.] after bavtog 
victory ..•« tho Ycvaoc tM«dU«,l ^1^ 

With variou. war-weapons, elephants. 

The pe«on of the Barphuhm* » adoi^d with 
tains, ine enli^tened with a 

everj' omoment, and his _i„« Ma Ih 

l^ledge of the various branches of learning. He 

effulgent in his prowess; «id la the 

1589.^* 
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Hjerc arc iwo iMcripUons on • boulder at Kanni. 

^^l-boMil ta Nora. G.uh.11, „ u», . “ ^ 

Both the inscrli^ 

^«e in the fir« one at the boaeT^ 

"The 

2^ h" cotutnictod by Swarea-nareyandcva 
Ma^jaa ministers Bahgaria Burgohaln Neoc Bar. 

raW« Hajtoow. »„d Numdl Dok.-B.ru. rito 

iS ..i? '?*' ”1^ » Perhop. . „vl«d 

;|^;^»t.ry vordon of the flm ,..d. „ ,„i]e^. 

o' S«.tK.-utu.y.u- 
*" oooiooouou 

^ i“,. "' Bur.ipih.in 

z.'urjz 

P<*^ion of what they had acquired!^ b«t 
of the country, whether in watesmanship or war- 
^f^renowcono^tratedaiGauhatL Iheydeliberated 
on the measi^ they idiould adopt for succenfully 
en^ti^g the Moguls. ItVaa «ali,cd that 
“Uo^Gauhati >nu« firrt be strengthened so that men 
“'•'y •ccommod.ted within 
character of the settlement 
nt GauhaU rendered that place extremely witahJe for a 
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war-bftse from %vhere, U> quote the words of Leohit Bar- 
phulciin,—They could Aght as if they were sltUng in their 
owa bomcs.” Sarndhara scar T»pur was therefore 
abandoned In favour of Gaubati.** 

Atan Buragohaln was appointed by the king to erect 
the neoeasary fortiAeatioas on both banks of the river, 
and Lachit Barphukan was asked to post a contingent of 
soldiers at each strategic point under the command of 
an able officer. The civil administration of Kamrup was 
organised on a sound footing, and Cbaudhuris and Pat> 
warls were appointed to realise the stipulated jelpiridhcm 
or land revenue.** 

The administration of the Parganas of Kamrup was 
vested in Ahom ofEcen as follows 

Directly under the Barpliukan,—Pargtnas PalU 
Darang, Barbhag and Bangeswar. 

Under the Paniphukan,—Khata and Banbhag. 

Under the Duara Pbukan,—^Pubpar aiud Pas- 
chlmpar. 

Under the Dcka*Phukan,—Sarubangsar, and 
Kachari-mahaL 

Under the Chetia Phukan,—Ramsa and Saru* 
kbelri. 

Under the Dayangla Rajkhowa,—Bar-kfaetri. 

Under the Tar-Salagarua Rajkhowa,—Cha^rania. 

Under the Gajpuria Rajkhowa,—BarhantC 

Under the Dikhowmukhla Rajkhowa,—Chamaria. 

Under the Pani-Stlaguria Rajkhowa,—Nagarberha. 

Under the Pani-Dihingia Rajkhowa,—Bagaribari. 


S3. Bhuyan, SJC, Amsm Bwvnjt, SM., p. U7. 
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Under the Tartia*Dlhingie Rejkhowa,—Btrpeta. 

Under tho Namdanfia Rajkhowa,—Bamagar. 

Under the Panl^Abhojrpuria Rajkhowa,—Bajall. 

Under tho Bar-Abhoypuria Rajkhowa,—Bekeli. 

Under the SarU'Abhoypuria Rajkhowa,—&uai. 

This arrangement oemtinued till the reign of Gadadhar 
Siogha, 1681-96, when, as a result of the conspiracy set 
on foot by the Phukans and the Rajkhowas in charge of 
the Paiganas to seize the person of the Aheun viceroy 
Gargayan Sandtkol Pbuknn, the governors of the Par- 
ganas were withdrawn from their respective charges end 
their administration became thenceforward the direct 
responsibility of the Barphukao.** 

X«achit Barpbukan used to liupect the passes and defiles 
in the neighbourhood of Gauhatl on tlie pretext of hunt¬ 
ing. Guns were mounted at appropriate intervals on 
the bastions in the ramparts, and also on the hUls, hill- 
slopes and valEojm, each under the charge of trained artil¬ 
lerymen. The art of erecting improvise walls on the 
banks of rivers, and stockades in the midst of waters, 
was brought to perfection during this period. Com* 
maiulers were posted to cover the whole area from 
Pandu to the extremity of the Asurar All on the south 
bank, and from Sand to Kurua on the north. The Bar¬ 
pbukan personally remained In charge of the head¬ 
quarters at the foot of Itakhuli, while the Buragobain 
remained at the I^tthia fort la charge of the army on the 
Dorth^bank. Thus the Ahoms stood reedy for actioa for 
fresh encounter with the Imperlelists. 

SS. Him (»cti have been obtoi iw d from the unpublished 
portion ot the chraolelt Aesem BuranJI, SM. 



RAJA RAM SINGHA SENT AGAINST ASSAM 

In December 1667 the Mojul anperor recelwd IntelU- 
gence of »ho capture of Oauhatl by the Ahoma, and he 
at once resolved to despatch a strong army to ie-e*Ubllah 
Mogul prestige to the North-East Frontier. He selected 
Raja Ram Stagha. aoc of Mlrza-Raja Jal Singha. porUy 
on account of his able generalship and parUy as a punUh- 
ment for hU alleged connivance at the escape of Shlvajl 
and the Sikh Gum Teg Bahadur from custody. The 
odium to which Ram Singha had been subjected by the 
deprivation of his nmk and alao the privUege of appear, 
toe at court so mortified Jai Singha. the princely Kueh- 
chwah of Amber, who had rendered such dbtlngulshed 
service to the Moguls, and whoso warlike fame resounded 
from Kandahar to Bengal and from Bengal to the 
Maratha country, that he could not long survive his sons 
humiliation and disgrace. After the death of Jai Singha 
at Burhanpur on July 2. 1667. Ram Singha ^ 
back Into the Iknperor’s favouis and created a Ch^ 
hazarl. and then despatched to Assam which 
tegardod to Mogul IradiUons as the grave rf 
mow 80 after the death of Nawab Mir JumU. 0^ 
December 27. 1667, Ram Singh, was ^ 

Emperor with a Khehu consksttog of a gil^ saeWe and 
a daoer with a belt adorned with pearls.** On Wary 
6 1668. he received formal orders from the fin^ror 
almoinling him commander of the Assam 
-I^ErSeror informed Ram Stoghn 
orders to his Prime Minister Jafar Khan 
for the supply of provisions for the troops, and directed 

38. Al«i»w4r.*a«uk. quoted by Blodunaaa. JASfl, tfR. P- 
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tha Raja to get poeasion of the Gauhati fort after Iho 
rainy season was over, and promised to send more troops 
to him." 

Ram Singba could not however forgot his treatment 
by the Emperor and he came to Assam with a heavy 
heart ; and Aurangzeb's seloeilon of a disaftected general 
to lead on expedition in the remote recesses of India was 
doubtless an act of questionable wisdom; and no one 
realised It hotter than the shrewd Qaperor himself as he 
appointed several Muslim officers, Hire Saif Dewan, 
Mir Raji Oewan, Bahlol Khan Darogu of 700 Jasols, 
Sultan All Daroga of 300 Ahadis and Mir Gazar Beg 
Hazi Waqayanavis, to watch and report on the dolnp of 
the Hindu Raja lest he would enter into a collusion ^vith 
the king and ofilcen of Assam." 

The nucleus of Ram Singha's army consisted of 21 
Rajput chiefs, 4,000 troopers in his own pay, 1,500 gentle* 
men-troopers or aJtadis, and 500 artillerymen, and with 
reinforcements from Bengal his total army swelled upto 
30,000 infantry, 13,000 Turkish cavalry, and 15,000 Koch 
anthers. His commanders included Raja Tmimmsul , 
Chadmend Khan commander of 2,500, Alam Khan Dul- 
Hazarl, Bakrom Khan Dul-Hazari, Dewan Sayid Gazap 
Khan Ek-Hazari, Kayam Khan, Zulel Beg. Raja Prlthu, 
Raja Manik, Mir Gazraf Khan Beldari commander of 
2,500: Nasiri Khan, Kirat Singh Bhurtioh, Raghunath 
Singh of Mirthah, and Bairsm Deo ; as well as 

the foQowing conunanden of Cooch Behar,—Raja Jai* 


87. Macnonndom on Ram Stnstu ebtetned from Mr. M. M. 
Khsmbetks, vtd* Appendix II to this bo^ 
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w«yin, grandwu of Parikshll. Kavi^ekhur Dorun. 
ia^war Bnrua. ManmoUi Barua and Ohaas>^in 
Ho olao brought wHh him Ihc Sikh Uuru Teg 
Bahadur who wo. then Uviiig ut Pnlna, oml fHv Mo.U m 
Pi„ to undo Um? cflccla of Komnipi block orLv Ilv 
halted for 0 few day. at Poccu wlarc he w«. coidmUy 
reoeived and entertained by the Bovcnior. Nnwub SliaiiO* 
Klion, who happened to bo a close and intirooU- frici^ 
of the late Raja Jai Singho. At Dacca the Rajput Raja 
received relnforceroonu from the Bengal conunand. 
which included a force of 2,000 *oldicri.>* 


Shalsta Khan, the aged brother of the worlddoinouK 
Mnmta. Begnm. could not escape some tneasuns of the 
resentment of his nephew and Enipcror. specially after 
hU escape from the Poona fort on April 5, 16C3, attended 
by the leas of his thumb. His oppolntmenl lu tlw Rovi-i • 
Dorship of “the penal province of Bengal, a hell well- 
stocked with bwad," was meant as a puniahment for his 
negligence and incapacity displayed la conducting the 
war against Shivajl. Shaista Khan having met Ram 
Singha bound for Aasam. dilated on the ianwcni >J 
an Assam expedition, the naxlom airs of the witchcruft¬ 
laden land of Assam, its poisonous waters, its dcnM nnd 
impenetrable forests, the cunning of its women, nnd llw 
strategy and diplomacy of the Ahom commanders.** Tlw 
Nawab himself was not very optimistic about the success 
of Ram Singha; and it transpires from the records that 
the existence of an independent kingdom In the Imniedlatr 


39 Sukar. Sir Joduiwth. flUtorv of Aur<iwi;fb. ni. n. 213: 
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ncigfabourboQcI of Bengal was not entirely disliked by 
Shalsta Khan, as it naturally raised the prestige and 
importance of the Bengal governor.** 

Rashid Khan, Ex-Fauzadar of GaubaU, was also ordered 
to Join Ram Singha's army as tho lieutenant of the Rajput 
Raja, as It was the practice of Aunmgzeb to depute a 
Muslim commander as well whenever the sole clutrge of 
an expedition was placed in tho hands of a Hindu general, 
and specially when the enemy was a Hindu himself. 
Previously to this Dilir Khan Daudzai was sent with Jal 
Singha in the expedition against Shivaji. Iknporor 
Aurangzeb JusttRed Rashid Khan’s participation in the 
Assam expedition by saying, “ Rashid Kba^ you 
join the war against Asum. You had been there before 
with Majum Khan [Mir Jumla], and you know the langu¬ 
age and customs of the Ahoms.”** 

The leadership of Raja Ram Singha of Amber in an 
expedition to Assam awakened the Assamese to a cod- 
aciousneu of the necessity for more arduous prepare- 
tlons. The house of Amber, the hereditary supporters 
of Mogul imperisUsm, snd their military skill and valour 
were known all over India. Ram Singha's participation 
did not produce feelings of consternation in the hearts of 
the Assamese, it only convinced them that the ensuing 
campaign was going to be a strenuous game as compared 
with the preceding war, the war of recovery, lltus there 
ensued a new phase in the Assam-Hogul conflicts, the 
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deieniive war of reUininc possession of Gaiihati and tbe 
territoriu up to the Manaha. The duposltkm of the Ahom 
army was arranged on a new basis. The fortificatioas of 
Gauhatl were further strengthened, and Lachil Barphu- 
kan did not spare any one if his orders wan not strictly 
aod prompUy carried out HU own matemaJ uncle was 
entrusted with the construction of a rampart near Amin- 
gaon on the north bank. As the work was not ftniahed 
within tbe fbced time Lachi executed bis unde saying.— 
“ My unde U not greater than my country.” This ram¬ 
part U still known as Momal-kata-garh-^ This sternness 
produced the desired effect upon the annyt aod averted 
all poodbillUcs of slackness and dalinqtieney. 

THE ASSAMESE PLAN OF DEFENCE 

Ram Singha reached the frontier garrUon of RangamaU 
in February 1669. The Aasamese eominat>ders net at 
Gauhati and offered their prayer to the temple of Kama- 
khya,—“ O mother, eat up tbe foreigners, and protect all 
our people.*'** Lachit Phukan Issued an order that every 
man must do hU duly by holding fast to hU charge, and 
if any remUsness was detected on the part of any com¬ 
mander or soldier hU head would be taken off at once, 
and the possibility of royal intervention would come up 
afterwards. The formation of phalanxes was based on 
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« MW principl.; the kit, tmifonn end armoury of a 
s^r were W on the JneducJble minimum basU. 

On earthen ramparta in the piaina a soldier was 
posted at an interval of nine feot, and on the hills after 
every thlrtecn^^-half feet Tho lensth of each poll 
and the number of different types of guns to be mounted 
in each, together with the number of bastions, wore 
rigidly defined; and the relative distances of the hills 
and ramparts wore also carefully measumd and reconicd. 

The matcriab necessary for constructing forts on sands 
>vtsre specified to the minutest detail An officer with his i 
personal detachment was placod in charge of a fixed 
portion of the fortified rone. Tho effect of all this was 
to render the fortifications an Impenetrable wall of j 
defence. The arrangements arrived at after nature dell- . 
berations at the war-council were reduced to writing to 
serve the purpose of a staff manual so that they might 
be automatically carried out involving the least distur¬ 
bance to the general scheme of defensive measures.** 

A unit of oommand including the jurisdiction appetr- 
tioned to a commander was known in Assamese as a puli. 

Each commander was provided with a contingent of a 
fighting men, and the requisite quantity of weapons and ^ 
amrauttilions, and other provlslona. He had also at lUs 
beck and call a number of commando soldiers, known as 
chcr-haehoM, literally, the pick amongst the spies, who ^ 
were employed in the collection of information regarding 
the movements and intentiona of the enemy, in measures 
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connected with the aecurity of the detachment to which 
they were attached, and in perfonxiance of acts which 
required extraordinary courage and twlfulneti. Palis 
were constituted to cover the whole line of forUncalions 
on the south and the nortli banks of the river Brahma' 
putra without any break or loophole. The pelts wore 
reorganised in 1669, to Bt In with the scheme of operations 
against the Invading Mogul army under Rajn Ram 
Singha, and they were constituted os follows : 

On the south bank: The whole area was under the 
direct command of tbs gcnoralisshno Lachlt Barphukan. 
His camp was situated at the foot of Itakhuli or Sukreswar 
Hill in Gauhati. He was armed with a sword and a bow, 
and be wore a war^cap.^ His face was broad, and it 
resembled the saoon <m the hiUmeon night, and no one 
could dare to look at it 

Khehua Patra Gohain-Phukan of the Bargohain hunlly, 
was in charge of the pall from Amrajuri to PandxL 

Luthurl Cbetla Opar-Dayangla Rajkhowa, from 
Rangalihunu to the western steps leading to the Kama* 
khys temple, with 80 chor-bachas. He was equipped 
with a war-pony, a war-cap, a sword, and a bow and a 
spear. 

Latum Dolakasharia Barua, from the western steps 
of Kamakbya to Duar-garila, with 360 chor-bachas. He 

4S. In Ms. Awam Biiranii No. U, ths tquipiBant of Mch nldler 
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was tall in stature, and was equipped with a ponp and 
a sword. He wore a {Titi or a doth tightly wrapped 
roiud the body with the two ends made into a knot near 
(be waist 

Barcheng Gohain, from Duar^arlia to Paraghopu, 
with 3S0 chor^bachas. He bad a sharp sword in hb 
hand. 

Hwkua Bandukiol Bargohain, from Paraghopa to 
Dbcmikhitia, with 80 chor-bachas. Ho had a sword 
in hb hand. 

Bethabar Hazarika Lekai Chetla, son of Lechai Kari, 
from Gotanagar to FatasU, with 60 chor-bachas. He 
carried a sword and a spear, and wore a war-cap.* He 
was short and stout, and dark-complexioned. 

Ncog Gohain, from FatasU to the head of Asurar All, 
with 60 chor-bachas. He was short and small In staUire, 
and was quick in hb movements. He carried a spear 
and a curved sword In hb hands, and wore a war-cap. 

Katral Kalisbaria Gohain-Pbukan of the Bargohaln 
family, on the Asurar All, with 100 chor-bachas. He 
was slim in site, and swift in pace; and he carried a 
dao and a spear, and wore a war-cap and a galL He rode 
OB a sedan while supervising hb palL He was fearful 
to look at 

L a hm ao Marangi-khowa Chetia of the Bargohain 
family, on the hill dtuated to the south of Asurar All, 
with 100 chor-bachas. He was in size, and dark 
and shining in complexion. He wore a war-cap, and a 
gati of the colour of a black pigeon. He carried a swm^ 
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in hip bud, ud moved about shouting out his orders 
and instructions. 

Jatiehandan Namdayugia Rajkhowa of the Bargohain 
family, on the hill known as Usha-horan Parvat, with 
80 cbor'baehas. He was ruddy in complexion; his eyes 
were oopper^loured; and be was fearful to look at 
He wore a war>eap and a buffalo-coloured gaU. He 
carried a sword and a bow. 

Chakrapani Matbar Tar-Salaguria Rajkhowa of the 
Buriigohain family, son of Bar Hamrika, f ro m Usha- 
haran Parvat on the road known m Obbota-simalur 
Bat, with 80 chor-bachfis. Re was greyish in com¬ 
plexion. Ha walked through hb pall with swift pace. 
He carried a sword, a bow and a thick club. 

The following commanders guarded the waters of the 
Brahmaputra on the south bank: 

Hamdangia Rajkhowa was in charge of the stockades 
erected oo the river. He had under him 104 sets of 
watchmen and sailors. 

Cbetai Pani-Salagurta Rajkhowa, son of Tangaehu, 
with 80 cbor-bachas. 

Tangaehu Dikhownmkliis Rajkliowa, with 80 chor- 
badias. 

Kalanchu Sandikoi Neog, with 80 ehor-bachas. 

On the north bank: 'Ihe Prime Uinlster Bahgaria 
Atan Buragohain Rsjmantri Dangaria was personally in 
charge of the command on the north bank of Gauhati. 
His camp was situated at Lathia Parvat, and be had with 
him 80 ehor-bachai. The Buragohain was tall In stature, 
and his strides resembled the steps of a gooaa. His face 
was broad, and he had two moles on the forehead. He 
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was ruddy In cojnplaxion. He wore a buffalo-coloured 
gati, and aurrled a big aword in his hand. 

Sen Gobain Bar-Abhaypurla Rajkhowa of the Bar- 
gohain family, was in charge of the pall from Juria to 
SaraJ, with 80 chor-backas. He was tall in stature, 
ruddy in complexion, loud and rvaonant in his voioe, 
quick in his pace, and fearful to look at. He wore a 
black gati, and n war-cap; and carried a doo, a bow 
and a speer. 

Majlu-Abhoypuria Rajkhowa, the nophew of Phul 
Barua. was encamped in frtmt of Sara! with Jurisdic¬ 
tion extending up to Kekuil He had with him 
80 chor-bachas. He was alim in sire and handenmo in 
appearance. wore a buffalo-coloured gati, and a 
war-cap; and carried a sword, a bow, two torches, and 
two choks. He used to move swiftly in his palL He 
had reddish hair and eyes. While moving to and fro 
he betrayed an attitude of grim deiiance of the enemy. 

Haribar Saru-Abbnypuria Rajkhowa of the Lanma- 
kharu family, from Kekuri to Lathia Parvat. He was 
slightly squint-eyed. He moved about swiftly in his 
pall. 

Miri-Saiwlikol Phukan, from Lathia to Chila Parvat, 
with 100 chor-bachas. He was in charge of both Bar 
Chila Parvat and Sam Chila Parvat. *T{e was dark in 
complexion, had reddish eyes, and was very swift In 
pace. He did not like to remain still and quiet in any 
particular spot, and wanted to be constantly on foot. 
He was fearful to look at. He carrlod a sword a 
bow, atxi wore a gati. 

Harariha Barua guarded one portion of Saru ChQa 
Parvat, and Neog Barua the remaining part Each of 
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them had 50 chop-bschas. They both looked furful, 

•nd moved about iwlftly with swords uplifted. They 

carried hows <m their aides. 

Sarujana Duara Lochai 'ftirua-Dihlngla Rejkhowa. 
from Chila Parvat to Sindhui'I^hopo os far as the road 
known u Khara-garua AU, with 120 chor-bachas. He 
moved about on foot with the gravity of an elephant 
He was ruddy In complexion, end had a broad chest and 
a slender waist He carried a doo hi his band and a bow 
on his side, and wore a war*cap. 

Charingla Pelan Pbukan, from Kh»ra>garua Ali to 
Ranemahal, with 120 chor-bachos. HU amw and his 
feet were short and stout He was greyish in oom> 
plexlon, and was fearful to took at He carried a dao, a 
bow and a shield; and wore a buffalo-colouied eati and 
a circular cap. 

Dhauwa Gohaio Gajpuria Rajkhowa, from Rangmohal 
to Adamar Sil, with 100 chor>bachas. He was short and 
small in stature. He carried a sword and a spear; and 
wore 8 waiHmp and a buffalo-coloured gatt 

Moran Gohain, the brother of the king, from Adamar 
Sil to Kanai-barasi-boa Sil, with 80 chor-bachas. 

Rup Satxiikal. also known as Sadiya-khowa, from 
Kanai-barasi-boa Sil to Shah-buruz, with 100 chor- 
bachas. 

Baghchowal Barpatra Gohain, at Kurus, with 120 chor- 
bachas. He was ruddy in complexion, and ho made him¬ 
self felt wherever he went He carried only a sword in- 
his hand. His pall was situated in a low-lying land. 
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The elder brother of the RaidasgU Phxikan, near the 
paJi of the Barpetra Gohain, with 80 chor>bacba5. Ho 
was very handsome in appearance. 

Ihe waters on the north bank of the Brahmaputra 
wore guarded by Pani>Dihlngia Rajkhowa, nephew of 
the Dlhingla Phukan, with 80 chor-bachaa; and Burs- 
gohain I%ukan with 100 chor-bachas. 

Ihe following oiReers were also entrusted with import* 
ant commands on both the banks, but their palis cannot 
now be ascertained with any degree of accuracy: Kama* 
lakanta Abhaypuria Rajkhowa of the Bargohain family; 
Haladhar Duara, swx of Phul Barua; Dayangia Raj* 
khowa, son of Luthuri; Chaudang Barua of Papang 
family; Raidangia Phukan; Cheregual Phukan; and 
Dihingia Phukan.^ 

Vigilanee is the price of freedom, and Assamese spies 
had followed the footsteps of Ram Singha'a army since 
their departure fr«m Delhi. The news of Ram Singha’a 
departure from Dacca was promptly communleatcd to 
l^chit Barphukan. On Ram Singha’a arrival at Ran- 
jamati the Ahom eommanders staUoz>ed at Manaha 
attempted to oppoee the advance of the enemy. There 
were a few skirmishes, but the Assamese could not attain 
any success^ Ram Slngha had brought with him 
1,000 war-bounds, and they used to snatch off our soldiers 
under the smoke of gunflre even frmn the letter's posi¬ 
tion In the fighting lines. As they did not approach the 
Assamese lines in packs, they could be killed only one 
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or two at a time.* ‘Hw Assamese were not prepared 
for such an eventuality and they left their frostier garzl- 
sons and sailed down to GauhatL The Barphukan 
realised the futility of opposing the enemy at the out* 
lying forts on tho frontier, and adopted a new objective 
in the plan of his defensive measures. 

The Barphulun, in order to lure the invaders into the 
war-zone of Gauhati, surrounded by hills on all sides 
with forts and gamsons at regular intervals, despatched 
three Rajkhowas to Manaha to seduce the enemy into 
tho neighbourhood of Gauhati. Ram Slngha entered un¬ 
opposed the waten of Assam, and the absence of resist¬ 
ance on the part of the Assamese was attributed by Ram 
Slngha to their inaction and fear. The detachments of 
the Rajkhowas sailed up the river remaining within the 
sight of Ram Singha's army; but outside the range of 
tho hfoful cannon. At ni^t the Rajkhowas encamped 
on tho river banks. Trunks of plantain trees were posted 
in their camps with a torch oo each. Early in the 
morning the Assamese contingents boarded their boats 
and restimed tfadr sailing in advance of Ram Singha’s 
fleet, thus giving impression of the retreat of a vast army. 
Ram Slngha flattered himself by thinking that he was 
as fortunate as bis predecessor Mir Jumla in having an 
easy msrcli up the river Brahmaputra. On the sixth day 
two attendants of the Assamese eonunander Oihingla 
Rajkhowa were left behind in their camp asleep. They 
were captured by Ram Singba’a men and produced before 
their gcneraL Ram Singha ordered their release and 
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aald,— “ Go back to yexir master the Barphukan, aod 
ask him to give me a fight for an hour.” ** 

'nw Barphukon'a anoounccmont that be would take 
off the beads of delinquents without waiting for the 
orders of the king amacked no doubt of Spartan stem- 
ucas, and it caused terror in the hearts of all including 
Atan Buragohain. As executions involving the shedding 
of blood could be undertaken only under the authority 
of the king the Barphukan's announcement amounted to 
an abrogation of royal prerogatives. Tho Barphukan’s 
threat which was parfectly Justified in view of the emer¬ 
gent situation was reported to King Chakradhwaj Singba 
when ho was sitting in full court The king proposed 
to give his opinion later. He consulted his ministers at 
night, during the course of which the queen whispered 
from behind the screen that the people would be saved 
and the eoamtry would be victerioua only if the Bar¬ 
phukan was allowed to act according to his announce¬ 
ment. The king also averred bis support to the Bar¬ 
phukan’s proposed line of action. Tho messengers were 
rebuked for having brought the report** 

The Barphukan had one day seen in a dream a tall 
and fair-oomplexioned lady with the upper lip touching 
the sky and the lower touching the underworld; her 
tongue pointed towards the Moguls while the Assamese 
legions with the commanderi were stationed behind her. 
The Barphukan asked the two Hindu astrologers Chu- 
ramani and Sarobar, and the Ahem Machal Fhukan to 
Interpret the dream. They afiinned in one voice that 
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tb« drefim in«ant the destruction o{ the Mogub and the 
vicb»y of the Swargadco. Thb dream helped to create 
confidence In the Assamese camp about the ultimate 
victory of their arms.*^ 

But Laehlt Barphukan was not a man to allow niper- 
stitioiu to interfere with hia plana of war, or 
KimseU in a poaitkin of wlf-complscency engendered by 
ovetvoonfidence. He tried to form an aeeunte estimate 
of the strength of his adversaries. Be had received 
reports of the numerous character of the Mogul army 
advandng towards the environs of GauhsU ; and he per» 
sonally verified the report by himnlf surveying the posi¬ 
tion of the enemy from the top of bis fort in the company 
of a few other men. Tears rolled down the Barphukan't 
cheeks, and he said to himself,—*' It is a tragedy that 
my cotmtry is facing (his dire catastrophe during my 
Phukanship. How will my king be saved ? How will 
my people be saved ? And how will my posterity be 
uved t ” This momentary sorrow did not however 
make him lose his heart: he soon came back lo himself 
and applied hfanaelf with rodoubltd vigour to the task 
of defending his mothm-land.** 


RAM SINGHA DQIANDS THE EVACUATION OF 
GAUHATI 

L«chit Barphuksn bed realised fully that postpomnent 
of the open encounter would eneble Him to bring his 
preparations to perfection in the light of the enemy’s 
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superior strenftii. A few more itockadM on the Brah- 
ineputre sends had itUl to be erected. In any case a 
few days' delay was desirable from all points of view. 
Lachit Phtikan sent the foUowlna reply to Ram Singha,— 
“ Tell Raja Ram Singha that we want to know why bo 
has come to oai coxmtry. Besides, war U not the only 
method of settling issues. We have four avenues men¬ 
tioned in the political scriptures,-nmnclllatlon, gifts, dis¬ 
sension and open rupture. One prove* to be a knowing 
man if lie can tune his measures to the exigency of the 
aituatiou.'* Flrox Khan, Ex-Fauzadar of Onuhati, now 
a prisoner of the Ahoms, was released and Lachit Bar- 
jAukan sent him to Ram Singha with the above mes¬ 
sage.** Ram Singiia demanded through Firoz Khan the 
mstoraUon of the limits fixed in 1639 between AlUh Yar 
Khan and Momai-tamuli Barbarua, adding.— “I, Ram 
Singha, a descendant of Raja Makunda, have taken the 
field in person. The Barphukan ia also a man of corn- 
sequence, being the son of the Barbartia. He should be 
prepared to give me an hour’s fight If he is short oS 
war materials he should ask of me, and I shall concede. 
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To thii Ladut Barphukan replied ; ** Well, EVoz Klmn , 
tell my friend the Raja of Amber, that be cites the autho¬ 
rity of the treaty between Allah Yar Khan and my father 
Momai-tamuli Barbarua, yet Gauhati and Kamarupa do 
not belong to the Moguls. We have taken poaseasloo of 
the place by turning out the Koches." It was through 
mere chance that it fell into the of the Moguls for 

a few seasons. Now God has been pteaaed to give it 
back to us. When He pleases to give it to our brother- 
sovereign the Mogul Emperor he will then get Gauhati, 
and not before that As for his request to give him fight 
for an hour, 1 would like to say that we are pre¬ 
pared to fight as long as there remains a drop of Uood 
in our veins. He has also expressed hii willingness to 
give us war-materials. He has come over a long distance 
undergoing fatigue in his founiiey, and the provisions 
may be Inadequate for his own purpose. Our Majesty 
the Heavenly King has nothing unavailable to him. If 
the Rajput Raja falls short of materials, let him ask me, 
and I shall try to oblige him."** 

Flroz Khan again became a prisoner of the Ahoms 
after be came back having delivered the message. Ram 
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Stngha sailed further up the rivor and ftnftamjw f nt 
on the North Bank, at a distance of fourteen tnii»a to the 
iwrth-wcst of GauhatL Ram Singba despatched from 
Haio an astute messenger to Lachit Phukan with a bag 
of poppy-soods end with the following message: “ The 
Barphukan should evacuate Qauhatl Our anny is as 
Humorous os the poppy-seeds in this bag." To this the 
Barphukan sent a counter-reply with a tube filled with 
winds,—*' The poppy-seeds if pounded down will become 
a thin paste. Our anny is as numerous and indissoluble 
os the sands in the tube despatched herewith."” 

Lachit Barphukan’s message was carried by two envoys 
Nim and Ramcbaran. Ram Singba, in order to tempt 
and amaze the Aasamese envoys, contrived a number of 
wooden birds to &y hither and thither Inside his audience- 
chamber. Ramcbaran begged ef Ram Singha to give 
him one such bird ; and he was git'en two Lachit 

Barphukan chained Ramcbaran with iron fetters for 
being a suppliant at the door of the enemy. Nim pro¬ 
tested against accompanying such covetous men in 
embaastes to foreign courts. 

in the meantime a traveller named Hangaibhanga 
Laskar, who had lived for some time in Ram Singha’a 
camp, fell into the HsnAi of the Aboms. He was on his 
way to Gauhati to sec Rajendra Chakravarti of Kulihati, 
near Hazo, then living with the Barphukan as a priest 
and well-wisher. The Laskar was forced to communi¬ 
cate the impresstooB of the Mogul commanders at the 
sight of Assam's preparations; and he accordingly repro¬ 
duced Ram Singha's con v e rs ation with his lieutenant 
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Rashid Khan: " Forts have been coostructed by the 
Ahoma on tops of hillt, and the outlying plainm txt 
too narrow for the purpose of an open engagement It 
U for this reason that the Assamese had proved invincible 
in their wart against foreigners. Tbs fortifications are 
intneste and comi^x, and to each fort there are three 
passages. The enemy is beyond tho retch of our heavy 
artillery: and there is no opportunity for fighting with 
arrows and gutts. Their ministers, commanders and in« 
fantry are all to be admired for having coxtstructed such 
an impregnable wall of defence." On hearlag this the 
Premier Atan Buragohain Rajmantri Dangarla promul¬ 
gated this message to the army: “You are to note 
carefully that at the ^ght of our fortificstionB demoralis¬ 
ation has already started in the enemy’s camp. His 
enthusiasm is already on the wane." To this be got this 
response from his oflkers and oten,—“The Baiphukan 
should only remain inviolate in bis command, and we 
shall fight to the last drop of our blood."** 

In March 1669, tbs Emperor on the oecation of his 
birthday raised the rank of Rant Siogba to that of a 
Panch-Hazari. On Chaitra 21, 1590 aeko, or near about 
April 3, 1669 AJ). Ram Singha marched up to AgiathuU 
on the river bank. Rashid Khan pitched his tent facing 
the Ahom fort at Sarai or Amingaon. The guns on both 
sides began to dischargo their contents. Ram Shigha's 
itepbew was killed by an arrow ; and a eannon-ehot made 
a breach in the tent of the Rajput general The battle 
ended without any decisive result Ram Singha invited 
Rashid Khan to his tent to confer on the situation. Rashid 
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Khan was enjoying a musical soiree with dancing and high 
revelry. He refused to obey his chiefs command; and 
on the other haivd deepatclicd a friendly letter to the 
Ahom commander Mlri Sandikni. Ram Singha could not 
brook the growing impertinence of Rashid Khan. Ho 
cut oB the ropes of Rsahld Khan's tent and the latter 
marched further into the interior and halted' at Dallbari. 
A friction had already been developed between Ram 
Singha and Rashid Khan. Ram Singha protested against 
Kffidild Khan blowing the Nohhat in the some manner 
and as many times as himself, as Rashid Khan was a sub* 
ordinate commander and some distinction must bo main* 
tained in the use of their privileges. To this Rashid 
Khan had rejoined: ** We have both been despatched 
by the Emperor to conduct the war in Assam. 'Why 
should there be a distinction in the use of the Nahbat ? " 
Ram Singha attributed Rashid Khan’s desertion to a 
collusion with the Ahoms. Rashid Khan subec* 
rpicndy retired with his detachment to Hazo.* 


RAM SINGHA'S ATTACKS REPULSED 
BY THE AHOMS. 

Ram Singha then approached the fort at Sarai throuf^ 
an underground passage constructed by himself. The 
Ahoms lilled the surrounding moat with water. Ram 
Rin ghn mounted his guns on temporarily erected plat¬ 
forms and commenced firing on the Ahom fort causing 
some breaches in the walls which, however, were immedU 
ately repaired. The Mogul general retreated from the 
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attack b»ing unabl« to stand the counter-volley of the 
AMarocee guns. 

During the rainy scaiton of 1069 there was sw percepti¬ 
ble progrwui in the campaign. The Mogul army was 
divided into fuur divisions and waited for opportunities 
to break open the entrances to the Gauhati fortifications 
at four different places. The waters were guarded by 
the naval ooauxumders Mansur Khan, X<atif Khan, Rasip 
Khan, and some Ftringheos and one Kapidan Raja; on 
the south wore stationed All-akbar Khan, Hir Sayid 
Khan, Raja Indramani, Raja Jaynaraln and Marul Khon 
Sardar; the general Ram Singba had peraonally re¬ 
mained in front of the Ahom fortifications in the north 
bank; at the Sindurighopa entrance were potted Jahir 
Beg, Kayam Khan, Ghatutyam Bakshl, and the three 
Baruaa of Cooch Bebar—KavUekhar, Sarveswar and 
Manmath with ahieldsmen and archers numbering 15,000 
strong. The Moguls effected a breach at Rangabburuz 
near Pandu on the south bank of the river. But the 
ever-walchful vassal chief of Rani had received timely 
information of tlie project which bo had reported to the 
local Ahom commander. A number of men with 
materials had been kept ready for repairing the breach; 
and the rapidity with which the repairs were executed 
surprised the invading force. Having failed to destroy 
the fort the Moguls began to fire their cannon. Here 
also they did not aclxieve better results. They gave up 
their Intention and retreated from the neighbourhood of 
Pandu. The Rani Raja captured some of the fugitives 
and sent them up to the Barphukan after having chopped 
of! their fingers. The captives were next sent up to tha 
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king at Gargaon who awarded suitable presents to the 
Rani Raja.** 

In June 1669 the Moguls under Raja Sujan Slngha 
and Raja Rupnarayan engaged the Ahom army at Kaljor 
HilL ‘Iha Ahom commander Miri Sandikai Phukan 
promptly erected aotne stockades and fought with the 
enemy for nine days. ITie Moguls then made an attempt 
to enter Into Gauhati by the route through Darrang; 
and a detachment of 2,000 horse, 200 infantry, and 200 
musketeers, manned by Bahlol Khan, Prannarayen, Kavi- 
sekhar Barua and Raja Sura Slngha, dashed towards 
the Bahbari or Bahgora fort at the mouth of the Bamadi 
opposite to GauhatL The Rani Raja who had already 
reported this move to the Barpbukan lured the contin¬ 
gent to a narrow pass between two hills and fell upon 
them ell on a sudden. The Moguls were put to the rout 
with heavy casualties and enormous losses in provisions 
and other articles. The Rani Raja thxis frustrated the 
efforts of the Moguls to enter Gauhati through Derrang. 
Encouraged by this triumph the Ahoms under the com¬ 
mand of the Dihingla Phukan attacked the Bdoguls both 
by land and water near the Sesa river in the vicinity of 
Agiathuti The Ahoms were first victorious In the attack 
and captured a large number of Moguls as weQ as a large 
quantity of their provisions. Ram Singba (ben personally 
appeared in the field and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the land-force of the Ahoms who now dashed into the 
water, where also they were pursued and slain. Several 
Assamese war-boats were captured by the MogtUt. The 
Ahtnn commanders then retreeted to their reflective 
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forts. The king wu greatly aggrieved to hear of the 
defeat of his army and despatched orders to the Bar- 
phtuon and the Buragohaln to press close upon the 
enemy and recover the captured vessels. 

In the nieantijne the monsoons had broken out with 
torrential showers which were very favourable to the 
Ahoms but quite the contrary to the invading force. The 
enemy's canpi became detached from one another due to 
the unexpected Intervention of the Soods. The situation 
was exactly parallel to that experienced before by Mir 
Jumla near Gargaon : “ A shnilar case had never hap¬ 
pened in the history of Delhi. There were 12,000 horse 
and numerous infantry locked in for six months, pre¬ 
vented by the rams from continuing operations, and yet 
scarcely attacked by the enemies that surrounded 
them."** In the case of Ram Siagha also the 
ertgsgements before the rains were of a defensive 
character as far as the Ahoms were concerned. 
They had not yet aggressively attacked the Moguls. 
Lschit Barphukan had waited for the exhaustion of 
the enemy’s provisions ai>d the reduction of their 
numbers by pestilential diseases. The delay wotild also 
enable him to bring his preparations to the desired per¬ 
fection. He thus encouraged s state of siege though of a 
very restricted character as his communications with 
other parts of the kingdom had remained uninterrupted. 

Sporadic ragagementa accompanied by proposals of 
peace continued during 1569 and 1670. Once the Mogul 
army advanced towards the fort of Rongmahal in the 
north bank which was then eonmunded by Pani-Oihingla 
Rajkhowa Buragohain Phukan, generally known as 
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Gohain-Phukan. The Mogul soldiers tnorehed under the 
cover of uU screen-plaica tied to the legs of hon«s horn , 
where they Issued out st the approech of a hand-to-hand 
ftghU The Ahoms could not attain muclt success in tlie 
early stage of the attack and they lost two captains, the 
sons of Ghora Sandikai and AnantoraL 

Gohaln-Phukan then Introduced a now device in the 
formation of his phalanxes. The four outer rows of each 
column were occupied by elephants with screened how- 
dahs, with spearsmeo, musketeers and ardwrs, while in 
the depth of tlie file were ordinary soUders wearing black • 
utiifonns. The newly fonned Assamese phalanxes 
proved impenetrable walls of defence, and the Moguls 
had to withdraw thoir fopcos from the attack without I 
atuining any Ungible result Ram Singha who bad been 
watching the operations from a safe retreat proposed to 
the Assamese envoy Bhakatdah to have a sight of the 
Gohaln-Phukan, and the latter replied,—“ Instead of me 
I shall show him twenty thousand of my stalwarts who 
shall pound the Raja's soldiers to a thin paste."** 

The Assanvese continued at the same time their guerilla 
attacks with unabated vigotir. They would come out of i 
their forts and fall upon the enemy unawares, invest them ' 
if they could, and in the event of their repulse they 
would hurry back to their respective relieats. Rfm 
Slogha’s eppallation for these attacks was "Thievee* ' 
affairs.” 

In August and September 1669 there ensued a scries 
of naval engagements. The Moguls with their war-boats, 
each equipped with sixteen cannon, dashed towards the 
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river stockades of the Ahoms. Ihe Batphukan himself 
took the Beld at the head of his naval contingent and 
fell upon the enemy. The casualties on tho side of the 
Moguls were very heavy. On another day Samudra 
Churamani Doloi and Sarobar Dolol, tho two astute 
astrologers accomponylzvg the Aljoin onny, were crossing 
tho Brahmaputra in a war-boat, when suddenly they 
were attacked in tho middle of the river. A clod of blood 
emitted by a wounded soldier fell upon the body of 
Sarobar, and be fainted, while Ids cemrado Samudra 
Churamani saved himself by erecting a wall of defence 
inside the boat with twenty shields stripped off from the 
of dead soldiers. The astrologar noticed with his 
own eyes the havoc caused on tliat day to the soldier* In 
the boat Tho Barphukan reprinuuidod the astrologci* 
for having boarded a war-eloop, saying,—"I do not know 
who allowed these astrologers to get into war-boats. If 
they die we become helpless, as their predictions are our 
effective inspiration.'’ To thte Samudra replied,—“In 
the war of the Mahabharata men died in all parts of the 
theatre of contest, and traces could not be obtained of 
the venues of death. 

During the course of the same an Ahom 

captain narntwl Koa Mriddha was captured by the Moguls 
along with his boat The triumphant Mogul soldier* 
proposed to have a brief diversion and asked Koa Mriddha 
to amuse them by dancing. Koa Mriddha agreed to this 
propoMl. and after having flung a hint to his oarsmen 
with his eyes he asked his captors to clap their hands 
njuaioally to the rhythm of bis dance. The captive 
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danced on merrily, and the Moguls offewd the necessary 
music, supplemented by the timely beatings of the can. 
The dance and the musie having attained the climax Koa 
Mriddha's boalmen defUy steered the vessel towards the 
J^amese aide of the bank, and got out of the reach of 
the enemy. The capton shouted; " The fcoa (crow) is 
flown." When Ram Singha beard this he simply ex¬ 
claimed: "How clever ib that Assamese Sardar!"** 

During September 1069 the Ahoma continued tlielr 
BuerUla attacks with greater vigour than before. They 
would come out of their forts at midnight and fall upon 
the enemy. They continuously harassed the Moguls 
and Inflicted heavy casualties on them. Ram 
despatched a letter to the Barphukan asking him to put 
a stop to these " Thieves' affairs ": he wrote,—" I have 
now obtained evidence of the courage and valour of my 
brother-Nawab. Being unable to match with us in 
strength he is adopting tricks employed only by thieves, 
Just as jackals contrive the death of wild elepliants. No 
honour accrues in fighting with such dotards; and it is 
not shameful if one shows hit back against thieves and 
robbers. So 1 am not going to fi ght any longer." So 
from October 1669 to March 1670 Ram Singh wlthdiew 
himself from the fight** 

To Ram Singha's accusation that the Ahoms had 
vitiated the dignity of warfare by insiliuting attacks at 
night the Barphukan and his oommanders sent the 
following reply through Rani Kataki and Kalia Kataki: 
"Wo wanted to test whether Ram Singha possesses 
stamina to fight on land. It must be remembered that 
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lions alone fight at night, while others fight during day¬ 
time whether In land or in water.’* Ram Singha stuck 
fast to his opinion that noctural engagements era not 
permissible. To this the two Assamese envoys who 
were both Brabmans replied : ‘The Ahoms cannot but 
fight at night as they have in their ormy a force of one 
hundred thousand Rakshasas or demons who are all 
man*ea(ers and night-rovew.” Ram Singha wotild not 
believe H, but the two measKigen assured him again 
and again that nothing but truth would escape from the 
lips of Brahmans. To this Ram Singha replied: " t 

now understand why the Assamese army Is so very 
powerful at night They have Rakihaus and cannibals 
in their camp! Anyhow I must be fumiihed with 
proofs; than only I shall believe the words of the 
Brahmans." The two envoys reported the whole conver¬ 
sation to the Barphukan who piaiscd them for their 
consternating blufb, and promised to contrive evidence 
of the presence of Rakshasas in the Assamese camp. 
The Ahom soldiers were each dressed in black garments, 
rmd equipped with a human leg in one hand and burnt 
on the other. During the course of th# night the 
soldien went about to and fro rairing the legs towards 
the Mogul camp. Ram Singha having witnessed the 
so-called Rakshasa army believed in the reptesenUUon 
of the Brahmans.** 


Ram Singha enquired of the two Assamese envoys 
Bhakatdah and DhuU as to the strength of the Ahom 
army, saying: " Please explain why i Kshattriya like 

myself has not been aUe to atuln any success. What 
are the peculiar features of Ahom strategy and wherein 
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lie* their invincibility ? Who are their comnuuiderB and 
what are their names?" To thia the moxsonseni 
rei>liad: “ Oh, Maliaraja, listen to what we say. Tlio 
Premier Rup-Swarsa [Rukina] Buragohuin has 
the field in person along with the Barphukan whose 
name is Lachit.*’ Tho other principal coiumandcrs are 
Champa Paniphukan nn of the Phul Bonm, Lalukl 
Namdayongla Phukan. Pdan Charingia Phukan. Doha 
Phukan, Gohain-phukon, Barpetra GohnlI^ Bai-gohaln, 
Sndlya-khovfa Rup Saudikai, awl Miri Sandikal. The 
junior eonunantleis are Sei^ Gobnin, Moran GuhaJn, 
Lechai sun of Rnngachlla, Luthuri Dayaugia Rojkhowa 
Nam-Dayangla Rajkhowa, Pani-DUtlngia Rajkbowa 
Tarua-Dihingia Rajkhowa, Majiu-Abhaypurla Raj- 
khowa, Saru-Abbaypuria Rajkhowa, Namdangia Raj. 
khowB, Gajpurla Rajkhowa, Dikhowraukhla Rajkhowa. 
Tar.$a]aguria Rajkhowa, Neog Lathum, and CluKxlaiig 
Barua; these are Nawahe of intermediate ranks. Besides 
there are commanders of all grades and ranks. Not to 
•peak of yourself, even the Padshah wiU not be able to 
\-an<iulsh them hi war." Ram Singha then enquired as 
to why these commanden were absent In the previous 
war*. To this the envoys replied : “These commandet* 
ordinarily Uve at Namrup at a distance of a month’s 
journey from the copHal. and they did not get any 
mformatlon whatsoever of (he outbreak of hcetihtiea. 
^ey have beaH about it this time, and iherefora they 
have come."" 

Ram Singha would not be satisfied with this one.sidod 
account of the Assamese commanders. He asked his 
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own envoy WeU. Pandilral. during yow 

visit to the Barpliukan'* camp you must have formed 
5 ome impr«ttlon of the Ahom mlnirters and ca^ 
mandcm. Please loU me what you have seen ^ 
you think of them.-* To this Pandinm 
^rnalra GohuJn. the Borgohain and the B^hukan 
Ijove oil impt«Md me ns wowlcrfuUy capablt oom- 
trmnden prcecnline a rare wmWnaUon ^ teauty, 
accompliahmont, valour and wisdom. As to the Burago- 
haln he is young in years, fair ond liandaomo In features, 
sober and deep In intelligcncse. dexterous to aU mattery 
and he rivals aU others in the soundness of ^ 

Ram Singha commented,-- It Is reaUy woo^M that . 
man cen be so intelligent at thU tender age, 
added.--The Buragohoin Is also an aieh-dipIomaL 
Ram Singlia concluded.--Who will be able to ^ vnA 
such a minister when he comes to years ? Pride should 
be the heritage of that land where such a counsellor baa 
taken his birth,"** 

The Assamese messengers also told Ram Sin^a that 
the commanders were accompanied by one Churama^ 
Dolvajna whose astrological calculaUon. were so acetmto 
and infallible that when he advised the army to sttrt 
on an expedition victory was writ large on WJr 
forehead, adding that in the face of the* Invinclto 
Ram Slngha's defeat was a foregone conchy. 
Bhakatdah further informed Ram Singhs that Chure- 
mani was paid one thousand rupees per month; and the 
Rajput Raja promised to pay Chursmanl rupees tow 
thousand per month, and ten thousand rupres as reward 
to Bhakatdah if be could make orer the astrologer 
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to tho Rajput Raja. Bhakatdah broached the proposal 
to Churamanl who said: “At Umes I feci tempted to 
Ko and see the fun. I have been responsible for the 
slaughter of so many Mogul soldiers that I wiU not be 
surprised if they capture me alive, and 1 may oho 
exasperate tho Barpbukan for carrying on liaison with 
the cn<Mny.“ Churanoanl reported the matter to the 
^^hukan who vehemently discountenanced such 
devices to raise money. Bhakatdah then tried to sccroUy 
ontiw ^uramiml to U»e presence of Rom Singha. 
Ilavuii; hcnrcl Ihia llto Barpimknn proposed to punish 
nhakutdnh by throwing him into water, but Bhakatdah 
ucsortod his camp and fled." 


Jho Premier Aten altos Rukma Buragohain DangarU 
who cwnmanded the northern division of the Ahom army 
from ^ at Lathia fort, initiated a campaign of 
har^g the Moguls by employing Lai, Lechai. Chill, 
Mabi, Mari, Achor. IW. BadtiJi, and other* spka who 
entered Into the enemy’s camps at night and removed 
Uicrefrom their treasure* and money. The Mogul com- 
used to sleep In the evening after their meals 
and the customary dose of hfuxng and <fttttura.n Lying 
on t^lr bed they to puff at the long pipes attached 
to their hookahs. When they faU asleep the Khitmalgars 
or attendants removed the pipe* from their mouths, lay 
them round the hookahs and themselves repaired to sleep 
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In a Mparate place. The cessation of tbs sound of the 
was a signal to the eavesdfoppiQg spies to enter 
into the tents, and remove the bags of money. They also- 
purloined the silver hookahs used by the Nawaba. While 
leading the horses with the stolen hags the Assamese 
spies were occasionally sighted by Uie enemy, but they 
rodo posthaste to their camps eluding the pursuit of the 
Moguls.^ 

The Assamese commanders gradually realised that 
thoir guerilla attacks and spoliations could not achieve 
any definite result beyond harassing the enemy. They 
avoided land-fights as far as possible, and were specially 
shy before cavalry charges. They believed that one fully 
armed horse soldier of the Moguls could easily disperse 
and rout an Assamese force of one hundred men. They 
thwir position In a war-council end unanimously 
decided that their mainstay was naval fighting, and that 
measures should be adopted to allure the Moguls to an 
engagement on the waters of the Brahmaputrs and that 
land-fights should be specislly guarded against. They 
greatly dreaded the prospect of land-fights but they kept 
their fears strictly to themselves. 

AHOM DISASTER AT ALABOI 

One Ghorskowanr, the predecessor of Lachit In the 
Barphukanthip of Lower Assam, was entrusted with the 
duty of conveying messages between the king st Gargaon 
aiid his commanders at GauhaU. Pelan Pbulcan, the 
Ahom comniander of the Rangmahal fort, secretly 
infonned Ghorakowanr that the Barphukon was 
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ttnriccessahly pastponinf a daelaive encounter though 
tile rahui were favourable for offensive operations. 
Ghurakowanr rcpor(c<1 the seme to King Chakradhwaj 
Sitigha who readily bcliovod in the possibility of slack* 
ncM on the part of tlic Gatihati conunanders. 

'11)0 Ahom king's loss of conffdcnce in his Gauhati 
offfeers WBH occasioned by a diplomatic ruse on the 
pan of Ram Singhn. The Rajput general having failed 
t» obtain U)c evacuation of Gauhati by negotiation and 
war allcmpted to create dissension among tho Ahom 
eotomanders and thiw render cpnccrlcd action on their 
part an iniposaibillty. The Raja tied e letter to an arrow 
and shot it to the camp of Miri Sandikai Phukan. The 
message was addressed to the Barphukan and ran as 
follows ; " Oh Barphukan, yesterday you accepted from 
us a reward of one lakh of rupees and you signed a 
written agreement to desist from fighting against us. But 
ft appears you have not yet abandoned your wer>array. 
May I know the reason ? ” Mlii Sandikai Phukan sent 
up the letter to the Ahom king, who grown impatient 
to receive news of the expulsion of the enemy, believed 
in this story as weU. The Barphukan was under a cloud 
of suspicion for some time, which was, hovrever, dispelled 
through (he intervention of Atan Buragohain Rajmantri 
Dangaria, who pointed out the hostile hand in the affair 
and vouchsafed for the un<iuestionah]e loyalty of the 
Barphukan.*^ 

In the meantime Ram Singha sent a letter to the 
Barphukan through one Sonbar Nadial inviting the king 
of Assam to fight a duel in the presence of the two hostile 
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armies, lltough the Rajput Raja described himself in 
this letter as the son of Mirze Rajs Jai Singba and a 
descendant of Raja Uandhata, the Abom king disnilsied 
the insolent challengo by sonply saying : “ Ram Singha 
is a mere servant and be has no umbrella over his head. 
So 1 do not like to fight a duet with such a maii."'^ 

King Chakradhwa] Singha could not bold his patience 
any longer. He resolved to see Uie end of the campeign 
and in the event of failure, he propoaed to punish the 
commanders for their dilatory methods. Ho accordingly 
sent a consignment of garments worn by sUvo girls 
together with a handful of axes asking Lackit Barphukan 
to Immediately attack the Moguls, otherwise the general 
und hU lieutenants would have to wear the garments 
despatched, and tbelr hearts would be ripped open with 
the axes. The Moguls had then concentrated their army 
near Alaboi Hill in the vicinity of DalibarL There was 
a vast plain in front of the Mogul esunp, and the level 
lands touched the Brahmaputra on one side and the Sc«a 
river on the other. Lacfait Phukon knew very well that 
his army, naturally shy of horses, would not meet with 
success In an encounter with the Rajputs In an 
field. On receiving the king’s coiransund Lachit Phukan 
simply said: “ The Rajputs have concentrated their 

forces at Alaboi. It will be difRcutt for us to escape 
unscathed U we fling a stone into a revengeful nest of 
immature hornets. At the same time I cannot but obey 
the command of His Majesty.” 

In the meantime Ram Singha from his base at Alaboi 
despatched an insulting challenge to the Ahoms inviting 
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U)em to AD open encoimter. He amnj^ed to send a force 
under the command of one Mir Nawab. The Barphukan 
accepted the challenge and despatched an army of forty 
thousand men under the command of Charingia Pelan 
Phukan, Dlkhowmukhia Raikhowa, Nam-Dayangia 
Rojkhowa, and Opai>Dayangia Rajkhowa. He sent a 
moasengor to persuade Ram Slngba to believe that tbe 
Assametie force only numbered twenty thousand strong; 
and the Rajput general to obtain the oedit of a victory 
with a num^cally Inferior army placed under live com¬ 
mand of Mir Nawab only ten thousand soldiers. Ram 
Singha further posted a female warrior named Madann- 
vatl at the vanguard of the detachment, saying.—" If she 
is defeated we shall not be subjected to any disgrace; 
and if victory be on the side of the enemy they will be 
credited with so honour and prestige.'* btadanavati 
dressed herself in the attire and annour of a male warrior 
and marched at Otc head of the Mogul army. The Ahoms 
now adopted a device which had been found effective 
in their wan with Cooch Behar one hundred years ago. 
They dresed their archers and rausketeen in the robes 
of Brahmans and placed them in front of the fighting 
lines. Ram Singha sitting on the howdah of his elephant 
witnessed the " Brahman " vanguard, enjoyed a bcartly 
laughter and admired the originality of his adversaries. 

Then there ensued a terrible contest on the plains to 
the south of the Alabol Hill. Madanavati rushed into 
the enemy's lines with the speed of lightning and cut off 
with her own bands a Urge number of Assamese soldiers. 
On account of the swiftnem of her movements she prov¬ 
ed invulnerable to the shots discharged by the Ahoms 
from their bows and guns. Tbe Sist three lines of the 
Assamese army were dispersed with heavy casualties. 
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Tbe Buphulcan th«n ordered his men to dig trenches 
and dght {roin there. When the Rajputs under Medana* 
vaU had routed the fourth Assamese line they were 
confronted by the concealed dghters in the trenches. 
The Rajputs sought a diversion ai^ attempted to cross 
the Brohmoputro, but hcra also they were confronted 
by a detachment of Assamese soldiers. In the encounter 
that followed MadonavaU was shot dead by a hostile 
bullet on the bank of the Brahmaputra. 

Mir Nawab, the Mogul conunander, then personaDy 
led the attack against the Assamese army. Churamani 
Daivajna predicted to Lachit Barphukan that Mir Nawab 
was destined to fall in the engagement. The Barphukan 
nnd his principal lieutenants were watching the battle 
from a distance being protected by an endoaure of 
screen-plates. Ihey questioned the astrologer Chura- 
irtani Daivajna as to the Issue of the encounter, as to 
who would be wounded, who would be killed, and who 
would be able to inJUct the heaviest blow. As the 
warriors advanced to the battle-front Churamani wont 
on predicting: “ This is a valorotts fighter, he will come 
back after vanqubhtng the enemy. The other man will 
be half-killed; and the third will be completeley 
tmashed." The predictions of the astrologer were 
fulfilled to the letter; and Lachit Phukan shouted out: 
“ Thanks to thee, Churamani Daiva|na, you have brought 
within your control the entire science of warfare.'* 

The detachment under Mir Nawab was routed by the 
Ahoffls, and Luthiu-i Rajkhowa captured Mir Nawab 
alive and presented him before the Barphukan. This 
Luthuri had previously been a captive at Delhi, and had 
been released through (ho intercession of Mir Nawab. 
The M}gul commander now requested Luthuri to do him 
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u good turn by rel««sliig him irinn captivity. To Uiis 
Luthurl ropliad: “ What was done by you cannot be 
repeated by me. If I release you even my sons and 
daughten will not be sparod f r o m extermination. Ronce 
desist from making such a request to me.” Mir Nawab 
was then brought to the Ahom fort and kept under watch 
and guard.''* 

But this temporary success of the Assamose was soon 
followed by a teiTible disaster, and the battle of Alnlioi 
woe ever ofterwords remembered with consternation and 
rograt. Ram Singha now realised fully that tlie Anantese 
had supplecoented their war^meosuret by diplomacy and 
misrepreaentatlon. He said : ” I was informed at tho 

outset that the Assamese would despatch to the battle 
only twenty thousand soldiers, and I sent only ten 
thousand to avoid outnumbering the enemy which 
amounts to a contravention of the ethics of war. My 
other soldiers were ready for action, and I could despatch 
any ntunber of them as reinforcement. It was a sin (o 
witness encounters between two unequal forces,” He 
then issued out of his camp and ordered his veterans 
to engage the Aasamese forces as the latter were return¬ 
ing to their forts with spoils and captives. The Rajput 
soldiers were equipped this time vdth ‘ Yantras' or 
machines, and long shields under whose shelter they 

76. Us. Aitani Buranil No. 12. Luihuri lUikhow* had bsan 
taken to Delhi by Mir JeonU alenf wldi other Aasaineae oepUves. 
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rould fight uninjured. They In • body fell upon the 
Asssmeee army before the latter could enter their forte. 
The AauineBe soldiers were hardly prepared for this 
eventuality, and they were not accustomed to fi^t with 
Rajput honemen equipped with these new contrivances. 
Tho Aboms could not stand the onset of the enemy. 
The Rajputs pressed them so close that few Ahom soldiers 
could raise the triggers of their guns or fix the arrowa 
to their bows. Ten thousand soldiers of the Barphukan 
lay lifeless in the Alaboi plain. After having inflicted 
this massacre the Rajputs returned to their campe at 
the close of the day, 

Rnm Singha's exaltation knew no bou n ds. "Look at 
tlie rashness of the AcMmese**, said the Rajput geiwral, 
'* they venture to fight on the plains with Amber 
horsemen! ” Ram Singha shot a message on an arrow 
to l^adiit Barpbuksn asking the latter to refrain from 
such tomfooleries in future. The Ahom general 
shot a coun(er>inessagc,—“Numcrovis chieftains of tho 
neighbouring territories have joined our ranks. Somo 
of them sought a diversion without consulting us. A 
detachment has been lost: we have many more still fully 
prepared for action.’’’^ 

The massacre at Alaboi had terribly upset Laehft 
Barphuksn. He sat depressed in hit camp and said,—* 
*' Ei^ of our soldiers is a pillar of strength ; snd I have 
lost to-day ten thousand such stalwarts." ‘Hu Premier 
Atan Buragohain gave him coxmsel saying,—" Well, 
general, su^ a revene should never shake your con¬ 
fidence in our ultimate victory. Eventualities of this 
character are normal in a protracted warfare. When 
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you agitate the watais erf a pond for catching largo dsbos 
the fish«cetcben wtU be pricked by the thorny scake of |; 

the smaller fries. You should judge your success by Ute I 

number of largo catches.*'^ The Alaboi massacre poiotod I 
to the banoful effect of the supersession of the man on 
the spot by superior intervention. It must, however, bo 
admitted that though the Alaboi massacre meant a serimis 
loss to the Ahonu it did not confer upon tho enemy any 
decisive advantage. It wob a mere Isolated triumph won 
against a fraction of the Ahom army. i 

f 

RAM SINGHA PRESSES HIS DEMANDS 

Elated by this victory Ram Slngha vigorously repeated f 
his demands for the evacuation of Gauhati promising to 
pay three lakhs of rupees to cover the expenses of tho 
fortifications erected by the Ahoms. Ram Singha luid 
realised that though a state of hostilities had continued 
for several months the Ahoms had not surrendered an 
inch of their ground, nor had they desisted from utilising 
every opportunity for resistance, though their professions 
of friendship were profuse and never-ending. Ram 
Singha was thus in a curious tangle, not knowing whether f 
to attack or to retreat 

He admired the tactfulness of Lachit Barpliukan and 
enquired of the Assamese envoy Kaupatia Madhab- ^ 
charan about the antecedents of his redoubtable 
antagonist,—“Well, Madhabcharan, may I ask where 
was this valiant general when Mir Jumla overran your 
country ? ** Madhabebaran’s reply was worthy of his 
master,—“ In the eastern region there is a kingdom called i 
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Nets, wblch ws# bound by a ireaty to pay nnnuaUy to 
the Abom xnonsrdi a BtlpuUted tribute of horsas» 
etothi, elephant* and money. The king of Ntra dis¬ 
regarded the term* of the treaty, and Lachit Phukan was 
despatched by the Abom monarch to extort the trlbulo 
from the refractory lord of Kara. The Ahom gen eral 
devastated the country of Kara, and exKted from It* 
unwlUliig lord the tribute. On hearing of the arrl^ 
of Mir JumU In Aasaiti, the Assamese commander 
pursued the Nawab, but on reaching KalUbar he learnt 
that the Mogul general had been gathered to hU 
forefathers.** Madhabcbanin who was a bom propagan¬ 
dist instilled further awe and terror Into the httrts of 
hb auditors when be continued,— ' Numcroirs chie^ln* 
of the mountainous regions have become our willing 
allies to the campaign. They are accompanied by a total 
strength of three lakhs of soldiers. They are not 
amenable to any considerations of ri^ and wrong. 
Their participation to the war has been directly sanc- 
Uonod by Hb Majesty, and they rush furiously against 
the enemy without waiting for the orders of the general. 
They are quick and sudden to their attaclm. and their 
movements and actions cannot bo presaged. *’• 

Ram repeated through Madbabduian hi* 

demands for the evacuation of Gauhati and reversion to 
the *tom# quo ante of the year 1639. The Barphukm 
sent him up to the Premier at hb camp at Lothla HiU, 
Madhabeharan was sent again to Ram Sin^ with neces¬ 
sary toilructtoni. On being asked about the decblon 
of the Ahom* Madhabeharan communicated to Ram 
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Singha the following reply of tlw Barphukux.” “ I am 
only a servant of His Majesty. Any tenns into which 
I may enter with the Rajput Raja may not receive the 
approbation of our sovereign. Therefore, the Baja 
should desire for a treaty which will be ratified by all 
the parties concerned, imd its objects enhanced by oon- 
tJnued obsorvance. If such a treaty can bo concluded 
the Raja will be praised in all quarters. The Rnjo has 
been despacthed by the Emperor of Delhi fur his 
intelligonoe and skill In warfare, ff he goes from licro 
without the credit of a decisive victory over our arras 
the expectations made of him will no longer be justified.” 
Ram Singha pretended to approve of the Barphukan’s 
way of thinking. 

I'laving failed to obtain any concession from tlte 
Ahoms Ram Singha attempted to corrupt their com* 
znanders by ^ts and presents. He said to Madhab* 
charan in confidence: ” 1 am sending smne money with 
you for the Pbuksns and the Rajkhowas. They should 
exercise their influooce in procuring the evacuation of 
Gauhati. I am prepared to do whatever I am asked to 
do.” The Assamese envoy undertook the task and 
received the money. A necklace studded with gems was 
also sent as a present to the Barphukan, with the request 
that it should be worn by the Barphukan when he 
appeared on the battle-field. Ram Singha despatched 
with Madhebcharan his own envoy Panditrai who was 
reputed to be a clever diplomat** Panditrai with all the 


N. Bhuyan. SJL. Ajmvi Bumfi, SM^ p. IIS; Kamnepar 
BwanH. n. 7S. In a Uttar wiittan fay Sbakta Kfaaa in April 1664. 
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resources tt his commend persuaded the Berphuken to 
surrender Ceuhetl. The Berphukan remained firm In 
the positim be had previously tnaintaloed. He replied: 
“ Our sovereign the Swargo-Maharaja is the lord of the 
East, and the Padshah is the lord of the West. If they 
decide then we can furronder our territory, and you 
can also surrender Bengal. If we enter into any terms 
ourselves, our respective masters may refuse to ratify 
them.” Madhabchatan was sent again to the Mogul 
camp in the company of Panditrai.*^ 

Ram Singha now became desperately anxious to bring 
things to a head. He was informed by Pandltroi that 
there was only one possible venue for attack, on accoimt 
of tlw existence of a slight opening in the rampart in the 
aandbanks between the Barphuknn's headquarters at 
Itakhuli and the foot of the Ksunakhya MilL The sand¬ 
bank is known as Andharubali,' and the Gauhati Strand 
Road runs parallel to it at present Amrajuri-^tat is 
the landing station for boats at the foot of the Kamakhya 
HiU. Tbero was a rampart on the bank at Andharubali 
oven upto the end of the eighteenth century, but no trace 
of it can be found at present, this portion of the river 
Imnk being the most vulnerable from the point of view 
of erosion. The famous Kamakhya temple, believed to 
be the earliest home of Tantrlc worship in Esstem Indls, 


You ahouki thenfore oisIm him esUidMl. for wKieh you will be 
sreetly faMw^ied. and earn both ml religSous tMrlt,"— 
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Is situated at the top o£ the hill of that name, at a distance 
of two mites to the west of Gaubati. Opposite to 
Kamakhya on the North Bank Is the Aswakranta temple. 
So a regular triangle can be constituted on the waters 
collecting Ainrajurl-ghat and Itakhuli on the south 
Ixmk, and Aswakranta on the north. Ram Singha 
propofiod to enter Gauhati by the breach in the rampart 
ot Andharuboll with a detachment of his cavalry, by 
carrying his men and horses in boats acroaa the river, 

DEATH OF KING CHAKRADHWAJ SINGHA 

Just when the war was taking a more critical turn 
Chakradhwaj Singha, king of Assam, died in April 1670. 
His overwhelming sense of self-respect and patriotinn 
was mainly responsible In restoring to his country its 
lost prestige and glory. His personality Instilled courage 
and determination into the hearts of his commanders 
and men. When the best brains of the country were 
absent at Gauhati the king had to conduct the administra¬ 
tion with inferior materials. The maintenance of an 
efficient civil administration was necessary to guarantee 
the regular reinforcements of men and provisions to a 
distant army. Swargadeo Chakradhwaj Singha gave 
the desired momenlxtm, and it worked its way to ultimate 
victory. 

UDAYADITYA SUCCEEDS CHAKRADHWAJ 
SINGHA 

Chakradhwaj Singha was succeeded by his brother 
Udayaditya Singha. The new monarch was quite capable 
of normally conducting the war, but he had not the force 
of personality posaassed by his predecessor on the 
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throne. Murmurfogs were also audible in tbe Assamcae 
camp for long contiouaace of hosUUUes, Bam Singha 
preeeed his demands much more insistently than before. 
The Assamese commanders were given to believe that 
Ram Singha would not leave the fronUer until ho could 
get his demands oeceptod. Emperor Aurangreb’s fare¬ 
well injunction delivered to Ram Singha was freely 
eirculat^ in the Assamese camp. Tho Empemr was 
reported to have said to Ram Singhs; “ If you can 

your mission you wdll be made an Ommo, 
and given valuable presents. If you fail your head will 
be taken oS. I shiill, besides, slay your children and 
dependants in a place for away from your territory.”" 
The Assamese eommanden began to encourage the 
peace ptopceals, and the relations became more cordiaL 
Ram Singha deputed this time three envoys, Biira, 
Ramhari Karji and Panditrai, with a letter repeating 
his demands. The Barphukan rejdied: “The cordial 
relations estoblished by Allah Yar Khan and my father 
have not yet lost the lusture of their renown. If the 
Raja Is keen on peace be should send back Panditrai and 
Mira.” He also sent some presents to Ram Singha. The 
Raja promised to send back Panditrai and Mire; and 
the Assamese envoys Nim and Ramcharan commimicated 
this proposal to tlie Barphukan. The Assamese envoys 
were received this time with great pomp and ceremony. 
Sandal-paste was offered to them in a golden cup, and 
betel-nuts in a silver tray. The Barphukan made 
amngetnents to accord rimilar reception to Panditrai. 
King Udayaditya Singha being apprised of this fact 
arranged silver aiul gold cups, trays and dishes, as well 
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as embroidered and canopies for use et the time 

of receiving Penditrai. 

But Ram Singba had realised fiilly that all this show 
of eamestDca for peace was meant to postpone the vital 
isBue. He cried out to Nim and Ramcharan: ** There 

is no end of sending embesaies ; and nothing has been 
achieved. I request again that the Barphukan ahould 
surrender Gauhati to me, and release Syed Sana, and 
the son of Syed Firoz. If I demand more than this 
this nrord in my band which is like Parsmeswari or 
the Supreme Goddess will cause my annihilation; and 
this peari>ehaln on my neck—a veritable Lakshmi^will 
desert me for good, and my fourteen generations will go 
to hell. If my words are not believed let us proceed to 
the temple of Madhab on the bank of the Lauhitya where 
I am prepared to solemnly affirm my oaths. If my 
brother the Barphukan agrees to this proposal be shall 
be given whatever he shall desire.” Ram Singha sent 
this message through Nim and Ramcharan; but no 
Mogul envoy did accompany them, nor any epistle fi'om 
the Rajput Raja. Lachit Phukan communicated Ram 
Singha's propwal to the king at Gargaon, but His 
Majesty did not approve of this action of the Barphukan, 
as the proposals were not duly submitted by the emis¬ 
saries of the Rajput Raja. The king refused to despatch 
the articles be had arranged to send to the Barphukan 
for use on the occasion of the reception of PanditraL** 

The Assamese commaodert including the Barphukan 
arc said to have contemplated to evacuate Gauhati, 
though the exact reason for this decision is not known. 
The Prime Minister dissented from this proposal, and he 
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iubmitted: "U you wont to give up Gauhati «t Ihlf 
stage, what was the good of fighting so long causing luch 
loss to our men and proNrtsions ? Rom Sinfdia has pressed 
hU demands with oaths and promisea praying for the 
restoraUon of the old limits. Even if we agree it is not 
known whether the Mogul Ejnpcror will accept Ram 
Singha's proposal which is like a highway made of 
a<ihes. There is also no guarantee whether Ram Singha’s 
successor In the Assam command will re^cl the 
sUpulationa of his predecessor. What shall we do then ? 
Besides, where shall we go if we abandon Gauhati ? We 
have to abandon Gargaon as well and take shelter 
in Namrup." The suggestion of the Buragohnin waa coo- 
Hrmcd by the king; and the Ahom commanden, in 
accordance with the orders of His Majesty, remained 
ready for action,** 

In the meantime. Emperor Aurang»b sent a mes¬ 
sage through Raship Khan, nephew of the 'cruising 
admiral ’ Manowar Khan,—“ I have sent Ram Singha to 
agbt with Assam, and not to make friends with the 
people there." To this Ram Singha replied : " I have 
not refrained from fighting; but it has proved useless. 
As there are no fields, fighting by spears, shields end 
guns U an impossible affair. The Assamese have erected 
an impenetrable wall of defence on both the banks. 
There Is the possibility of one naval fight only."" 

Ram Singha received another disheartening news from 
Delhi. Taking advantage of Ram Singha's simoce in 
Assam, Emperor Aurangieb in a fit of anger asked his 
son Krishna Singha to entertain him by playing with 
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tiiien. Krishna Siogha, armed with his shield and 
sword, rushed into the arena, fought with the brutes for 
some time and finally succeeded in slaying them. To 
tlitii report,Ram Singha's widowed mother and his wife 
added a note of warning : ^te Emperor contrived the 
death of Krishna Siogha by making htm wrestle with 
tigers. Such a friend is the Emperor 1 We have received 
enou^ tokens of gratitude for the conquests your father 
and yourself have made on behalf of the Emperor. Never 
dream that we shall gain more by your invasion of the 
eastern land of Assam. We arc told that there is 
unlvensl religloui music and recital in Assam, and that 
cows, Brahmans and Vaisnavas are living there in peace 
and happiness. You are aware of the consequences of 
bringing them under foreign domination. Remember 
also that after having invaded Assam Mir Jumla could 
not thrive long. So take heed, and do as ycu think 
proper.” It was also reported that Emperor Aurangxcb 
had proposed to convert Ram Singha’s son into Islam.** 


ASSAMESE VICTORY AT SARAIGHAT 

Ram Singha had already realised that peace negotis' 
tions had proved futile and ineffective. He now resolved 
to decide the issue by resuming offensive operations. 
The possibility of entering Gauhati by the breach at 
Andharubali and the illness of the Barphukan had 
encouraged Ram Singha to swift action. Five Mogul 
captains including two Firinghees fired their guns and 
shot their arrows from boats. The Aasamese fieet then 
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rclrented to Amrajurl-ghat The Moguls on bonebadc 
steered their boats towards AndharubaU. The breach 
being repaired In the mconlime the Moguls crocsed over 
to Juria on the north bank. The Assamese pursuing the 
Mogul fleet moored their boato at Aswokranta, 

The Barphukan was very 111, and being deprived of 
his personal command the Ahonu dkl not entertain much 
hope of success. Some of them had already loaded their 
boats with a view to retreat The commander at 
Aswakranta, a Hasarikn of the Mlri Sandikai famUy, 
asked the Barphukan to come to his rescue as his men 
were deserting their ranks. X/Bchit Barphukan sent the 
following reply to the Aswakranta commander." “Tell 
your men I are going to die on this spot and I never 
think of abandoning my charge. I have bou^l a slice 
of earth on the lop of Chila Hill which will provide 
sufficient accommodation for my remains." If I survive 
1 shall go after all the people have left this place." A 
commander named Nam Hararika rushed from Slftdurl- 
gbopa fort to AswakrmnU, and knelt down before the 
retreating soldiers shouting j ** O my countrym«i, do 
please flee if you want to pour poison mi this platter of 
gold!" The Barphukan Instantly placed a force of 2,000 
men at the dispo^ of Nara Hazarika. 

The craze for flight waa so universal that the boats 
belonging to the Prime Minister and the Barphukan, 
were loaded and became ready for departure. In fact 
the Barphukan’a boats were rowed a few leagues up the 

S7. Chila Hm. in North Gaubatl, wm s stronzly fortUUd place. 
Hie Abodw used to bury Iheir deed though duivig the ISlb cm- 
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rivBr to Lataai). The Bu-phukan was watching the 
whole sltuatioD from his sick*bed at his archery store. 
He witnessed the advance of the Mogul fleet from Juris 
towards Aswakranta. A sanguine encountor was 
imminent in which the retreating Ahom force was sure 
to be annihilated. 

The Borphukan was too weak to move. He ordered 
his men to remove him with his bod to the gate-hou<e 
from where he eould obtain o clear view of the gatlier' 
ing boats. Four Bhuynn-powalis then caught the four 
supporUi of the bed and removed the gencrul to tho 
gate>house. 

Not a moment was to be lost The Barphukan pro¬ 
posed to rush upon the enemy, but the astrologer 
Achyutaoanda Doloi dissuaded the general from attack 
as the was not auspicious for such an action. This 
was tba most critical moment In the life of Loebit 
Batphukan. Here was his army on the verge of 
extenninalion, and his country’s Independence lost for 
ever; and here is a warning from the scriptures that 
an engagement commenced at that moment was bound 
to be unsuccessfuL He had hinwelf promulgated an 
order that no one should Bre a g\m or shoot an arrow 
before bearing the signal from the general's artillery. 
The astrologers, Brahmanical or Ahom, had very high 
credit at court Expert Dalvajnai were attached to the 
establishments of all the leading conunanders and 
administrators; and successive sovereigns had passed 
ot^rs that the astrologer* must be consulted before 
initiating a campaign or commencing an attack.** There 

SL Bhimn, SJC, Oaodhsl Anam BHreiijt, pp. xriii-zx, and 
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were RlRborato treatiBe)i on the political UM ol astrolocy* 
Lachit Barphuhan, as a high official of the land conver- 
aant with its laws and traditions, could not supersede the 
andings of the astrtdogers. Lachit Barphukan under¬ 
going extreme physical agony and mental torture cried 
out: “ O, astrologer, I shall take off your head without 
waiting for His Maiest/a orders." Achyutananda had 
arm faith in his calculations, and be silently replied: 
“ Please do so." It must bo admitted to the dignity of 
Lachit Barphukan that he never for a moment suspected 
of a pix tfi b ie .s >lln«<nn of the astrologer with the enemy. 

Lachit Barphukan bowed his head before the warning 
of the astrok^er. He had been rorolvlng Intelligonce of 
the battle every minute. He could not hold his patience 
any longer, and be shouted out; ** The Moguls are 

almost reaching Amraiuri. O astrologer, you have 
paved the way for your annihiUtlon, brought about my 
disgrace, and destroyed my bread I ” After a few 
seconds the Doloi announced: ** I have found in my 

Stesrodot troatiso that this la an auspicious moment for 
attack. It was at this time that Ramchandra attacked 
Havana." 

The Barphukan then came down the steps of tho gate¬ 
house being supported by one Nadai of Kharangt, and 
boarded his beat, accompanied by six other war-vesseb.** 
Seeing the retreating of the Ahom soldiers the oarsmen 


UOS-iaU, ordered,—"I ehaQ not qMre the miB who will ect In 
oontreventlon ^ the orden of my MtroloBere end Doodhek'*. 
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row«a the BarphuWs boat up the river leaving Ihe 
of contest The Barphukan exclaimed from hit 
barge: " Hit Majesty has given me the aupremo com¬ 

mand of the army here and placed at my disposal vast 
stores of provisions so that 1 may fight with the enemy. 
Should I now desert the fight and revert to the embrace* 
of my wives and children ? How dare these serfs of 
boatmen venture to row up the boats without my 
orden! " He then hammered four oarsmen of his with 
the blunt edge of tlie sword and threw them into water. 
He. however, allowed them to be itsscued when their 
eomradea entroated him for mercy. 

The promptne» with which the Barphukan dealt with 
the oarsmen produced consternation and terror In the 
hearts of his army. The rumour went out that the 
general having witnessed the flight of his soldiers bad 
begun to kill men indiscriminately with his own hand.«<, 
and to throw them into water. It spread like wlW fire, 
rousing the aoldiera to sudden and coungeoiu acthni. 
The Barphukan shouted at th# pitch of bis voice : " 
the Moguls capture me alive, and let my people go home 
in peace!" Having fired voUeya from his guns the 
general rushed with seven boats towards the enemy. 
The Asutmese fieet on both banks of the river having 
seen the Barphukan approaching the fleet of the enemy, 
steered tfaelr barges towards those of the generaL The 
Abom aoldiera discharged tbelr guns and their arrows 
from the banks as woU as from the boats. Raship Khan, 
DOW confident of entering Gauhati through the breach 
at Andharuball, waa enjoying his hookah on his boat, 
with his turned towards the Assamese. He was 
killed by a hostile bullet 
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The Assamese war-ships ruslied into the thick oi the 
Mogul fieeL A terrible contest then ensued between 
the two armies. The whole Brahmaputra at the trianglo 
between Kaznakhya, ItakhuU and Aswakranta become 
littered with boats, and men struggling to escape drown¬ 
ing. The Aboms erected an improvlso bridge acroes the 
Brahmaputra by placing one boot after another over 
the whole hreadtli of the river. The Moguls could not 
stand tho dash and fury of the Assamese onseL The 
Assamese were fighting for their life and liberty, and 
the Moguls for the mere luxury of a triumph and terri¬ 
torial expansion. There v/ere heavy caniolties on the 
aide of the invaders. The few that survived were chased 
down to Pandu, some three miles from the scene of 
contest The Barphukan intended to chase them 
further still, but be was dissuaded by Achyutananda 
Dolol. The combat come to an end, and It was a decisive 
victory for the Assamese.*" 

Ram Singhs, at il)e end of the contest praised the 
valour and skill of his redoubtable advenaries ,—" Every 
Assamese soldier is expert in rowing boats, in shooting 
arrows, in digging trenches, and in wielding guns and 
i-nnnnn 1 hivo nol secn such specimens of versatility 
in any other part of India, adding,—" One who comes 
to fight against Assam should be thrashed on the cheek 
by scavengers with their broomsticks."** 

litis battle is known in history as the battle of Sarai- 
ghot, the name loosely applied in those days, and even 

M. Bhuyan, SX.. AsMm SJI., 121-lM; H. C: 
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now by men of the older type, to GauhaU and lU 
environs, though Saral was strictly that small village 
Amingaon, the present railway lUtlon of the ^"8" 
and Assam Railway, opposite Perdu. Tho officcra 
stationed at Gauhati and the neighbourhood ware alw^ 
catlod Saraighatlas: and the commanders who partici¬ 
pated in tho victory were ever afterwords known as 
Saralghat veterans. The Ahom victory at Saraigliai 
dashed to pieces tho hopes of Ram Singha to IngroUato 
hlmseU once more into the favours of the M^l 
Emperor. Ho had come with promises of vanqutehiog 
the Swarga-Maharaia of Assam; but be could rwl realiao 
them though he adopted all the arts of warfare, friendly 
negotiations and belUgerant measuwa. The panegyric 
which the author the Alampir-namah had showered on 
the Assamese monarchs received fresh confirmation: 
“Ibe Ra^ of Assam have never bowed the head of 
submission and obedience, nor have they paid tributes 
or revmme to the roost powerful monarch, but they have 
curbed the ambition and chocked the conquasU of the 
most victorious princes of Hindustan. The solution of 
a war against has baffled the penetration of hereof 
who have been styled Conquerors of the World.”** To 
this may he added the opinion of a modem writer,—* Tho 
Assamese were to the Moslems what the Numldians and 
the Mauritanians were to the old Romans—genus 
intuptrba* bello.'^ 

After the termination of the engagement the Prime 
Minister punished his retainers and servants for having 
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prepat«<l thRmscIvea to rotWAt by loading the boats. He 
said: “How dare you bring such disgrace upon my 
bead ? People will say that you loaded the boats hav¬ 
ing received my specific orders.” 

Tho Ahoms remained prepared for action thinking 
that Ram Singha’s retreat might be a mere rusa. Iho 
Moguls during the entire night alter the battle had been 
engaged in eating. The Ahom spies suspecting that Ram 
Singha might re-attack Gauhati on the morrow reportad 
the matter to Lachit Barphukan. The general ordered 
the posting of relays of messengers at rfjort Intervals so 
that he might remain constantly informed of the move¬ 
ments of the cn«ny. He enjoined upon the Prime 
Minister and other commanders to remain ready for 
action. Achyutamuida Doloi was consulted as to the 
real motive of tho Moguls. The Doloi replied half- 
jestingly: “To-day we shall amuse ourselves at the 
sight of an interesting scene.” The spies then iiifonned 
the Barphukan : " There is no question of attack. The 
Moguls have folded up their tents and put tbm In the 
boats. They are preparing to sail down the river." 

The Barphukan imued the fallowing orders to his 
aoldicn : ” You should pursue the enemy from a distance 
but desist from harassing them by firing your guns or 
shooting your arrows. When they reach the old limits 
at Manoha you should throw up an outpost thoro and 
guard the frontier." The detachment deputed for this 
purpose represented to the Barphukan: ” May we be 

permitted to fall upon the enemy ? If we assail them we 
expect to get a considerable quantity oi provisions and 
articles.” Lachit Barphukan was not the man to enrich 
his coimtry by the spe^ of a retreating force. He replied 
in a dignified tone: “They are sailing down the river, 
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oveipowcnd and disgraced, thoiigb they fought for one 
full year. I do oot want to tarnish the fair name of my 
king and my ministers by plundering the fugitive 
soldiers."** 

Some of the Phukans and Ralkhowas also proposed to 
attack the retreating army. The Baiphukan said : ** If 
we could have attacked them It would have been well 
and good. But remember the terrible conso({uoncos wo 
bad experienced by aggressively attacking Rnm Siogh:! 
at Alabol. You have first of all to ascertain Uie strongtii 
of the fugitive army. Take heed of the cofueqtumccs 
and do as you please." The sage and calm spirit of the 
general prevailed over hia commanders and they did not 
press further their proposal to attack the fugitives. It 
was CO the 23rd of Chaitra, 1392 aoko, or near about 
April 5. 1671 AD. that Ram Singha commenced his 
rotreat. Before he left Hazo he wor^pped at the temple 
of HayagrivS'Madhav’a situated at that place, and said 
to the Brahmans officiating at the temj^,—The 
Barnabab [Barphukan] is not a hero of an ordinary 
calibre ; the formications are complex and iatricate; and 
I could not therefore obtain any loophole for attack.*^ 
The Ahoms despatched soldiera to the numerous garri¬ 
sons situated between Gauhati and Manaha. 

The news of victory was promptly communicated to 
King Udayaditya at Gargaon. He despatched valuable 
pieoeots to the victorious commanders. The king con¬ 
ferred on Achyutananda Dold the title of "Samudra- 
khari". gave him lands with servitors, and got him 
married to a girl of Kamrup. Nara Hazarika who had 
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exhorted the aoldlsn xt Aswakranta was given a purae 
of one thousand rupees.*^ 


DEATH OF LACHTT BARPHUKAN 

But tho joy of victory was marrod by tiie death of the 
ftenoral Ldchit Barphukan soon after the battle of 
Saralgbat. Ho was in hlfh fever when he led the attack 
against the Moguls. It was his Indtunltable spirit that 
goaded him to action though his frame was incapable 
of bearing such a tremendous burden. But for his 
timely intervention the failing enthusiasm of the 
Assamese soldiers would have purchased an ignoble 
defeat. Lacbit Phukan, like Lord Nelson, died in the 
lap of victory: and the battle of Saralghat was Assam’s 
Trafalgai'. 


AHOM AFFAIRS UPTO THE YEAR 1826. 

Lachit was succeeded in the Barphukanship by his 
elder brother Nimati, generally known as Metakatalia 
Laluk Sola Barphukan or Burapbukan. Ram Stngha 
halted at Rangamatl till February 1676 waiting for 
opportunities to re-invada Assam. Tho Ahoms remained 
ready at Gauhatl to counteract the ovcntuol retutwal of 
hostilities with the Moguls. The best brains of the country, 
whether In statesmanship or war<raft, were ooncentrated 
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at Gauhati, and the afTain of the capital had to be 
mantwd by inferior talenta and ablliliaf. Gargaoii 
became a theatre of contest between rival ministers aikd 
nobles who attempted to approfwiate all political power 
for themselves their supporters by a ruthless cam* 
paign of dethroning and Idll^ the reigning sovereigns 
and mutilating rivals possible claimants to suocea* 
tioii.** 

Six princoe sat on the throne between the death of 
ChakradbwaJ Singba in 1670 and the accession of 
Gadadhar Slngha In 1681. Udayaditya was hhnaeU 
murdered throxigh the machinattnns of Debera Barbarua 
>Kdu) then inaugurated a veritable reign of terror killing 
rival princes or mutilating their limbs, doing away with 
his rivals and opponents, and dismissiog and appointing 
trfBcers at his own sweet wUL The veterans of Sarai^t 
marched up to the capital, captured and killed Debera, 
and placed on the throne a prince of their own selection. 
The Prime Minister Atan Buragohain Rajmontri Dan- 
garia. by virtue of bis forcii^t and disintsrestedness, 
brought the situation under control, and he was acclaimed 
in an responsible quarters as the only saviour of his 
country. Twice the crown was offered to hhn and twice 
he refused. 

Ihe growing power of the Premier was, however, not 
tolerated by Lahik Sola Barphukan. He wanted to 

M. Tor tbc events from afttf the battle «f braighat to the 
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become king himself, and In order to obUin the support 
of the Bnperor of I>lhi, he negotiated with SulUn 
Azamtora, Governor of Bengal, for the evacuation of th* 
fort of GatihaU. 

Tho Barphukan utlised In this connocUon the servicea 
of Badull who had been residing os a fui^tlve in Bengal, 
and of Romani Gabhani, hie own iiiaoe, who had been 
married in 1668 to Sultan Azamtara, and known as 
Rahmat Banu Begum. The Sulun deputed Nawab 
Mansur Khan to take delivery of Gauhatl; and in March 
1679 Laluk Sola Barphukan made over Gauhatl to the 
Moguls in return for a promised reward of four lakhs of 
rupees and an assurance to support I^aluk's ca n d i da t u r e 
(or the throne of Assam, Mansur Khan was appointed 
Fauzadar of the newly acquired territory. Laluk then 
marched up to Gargaon, killed the Premier who bad 
come to oppose his advance and «t up on the throne 
a stripling of fourteen years, murdered Princem Jalmati, 
wife of Gadapani, for refusing to furnish information 
about the movements of her fugitivo husband, and him¬ 
self wielded virtual mvereign power. But the hand of 
Nemesis was working secretly behirul the scene; and 
Laluk was murdered In November 1680 by a disgruntled 
body of household retainers. The ministers were now 
roused to a sense of patriotism; they made a search for 
Kowanr Gadapani, the most valorous prince of the time, 
aod placed him on the throne. 

Gadapani was formally installed as sovereign In 
August 1681 xinder the name Gadadhar Singba. T1»e 
first act of bis reign was the despatch of an army against 
Mansur Khan which succeeded In recovering Gauhatl in 
August 1882, after a decisive encounter at ItakhulL 
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Marwha bccama ooee more the western boundary 
Assam, and it remained as such Ull the occupation 
the country by the British in the year 1824. Gadadliar 
Slngha restored peace and order in the kingdom. His 
son King Rudra Singha, 1696-1714. subdued Cachar and 
Jayantia; and initiated measures for obtaining the friend¬ 
ship and support of tlie rulers of Hiodusthan and spo- 
ciaDy of Bengal, in his enterprise to invade the torri- 
torios of the Moguls. lie came up to Gnuhali at the head 
of a numerous army, but he died at that pinco before 
his lorees could set their foot on the soU of Bengal for 
the contemplated invasion. 

The Tungkhungia Dynasty of Ahom sovereigns which 
commenced with Gadadhar Slngha, continued their sway 
till they were ousted by the Burmese in 1822, and the 
country passed off into the hands of the British in 1828 
by the “iWaly of Yandaboo.* 


RAJA RAM SINGHA OF AMBKR 

Raja Ram Singha, the antagonist of the Assamese 
general Ziachit Barphukan, was a member of the Rajput 
clan of the Kuchchwas who claimed their descent from 
Kusa, the second son Sri Rama Chandra, the liero of 
Valmikl‘6 Remayona. Nala Raja, husband of Danu- 
jwitl, and king of Nbhidha, was also regarded as a 
descendant of Kusa. 

Dhola Ral, the earliest prince recorded In the dynastic 
annals of the Kuehchvras. founded the state of Dhoondar 
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which became afterwards known as Amber, and now as 
Jaipur. Poojan, sixth in descent from Dbola Rai, mar¬ 
ried the sister of PrithviraJ, the Chaulian emperor of 
Delhi, and commanded a division of his brother-in-law's 
army in the early confUcls with the Muslinut, and died 
Adhting in on engagement ngainst Uie invading force. 

A prince of the Kuchcbvm clan, Raja Bahormnl of 
Amber, wm the first among the RaJpuLs to pay honuge 
to tho Muslim power. Ho threw himself on the side of 
Baber, the first Mogul emper or of Delhi. The Kuchchwas 
were also the first Rajput clan to establish matrimonial 
allianfyj with the Muslim rulers. Raja BaliarmaVs eldest 
daiightor was married to Emperor Akbar in 1562, and she 
became the nioUier of Prince Selim, afterwards Emperor 
Jahangir, who in his turn marled in 1584 the daughter 
of Bhagavandas, heir of Raja Baharmal.^ 

Man Singha, nephew and adopted son of Raja Bhaga¬ 
vandas, entered tho imperial service in 1562, and rose in 
time to tho high rank of a commander of 7,000. In 1589. 
Mjm Singha succeeded Bhagavandas os Raja of Amber. 
He served for some tinu* as tbc Mogul governor of Kabul, 
and subsequently as governor of Bihar, IXajipur and 
Patna, as well sts of the province of Bongol. He was 
almost practically independent In the govommtnt of his 
extensive dominions which he ruled with great prudence 
and justice.’** 

As a military commander Man Singha led nunierous 
expeditions on behalf of his imperial allies, thereby con- 
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trlbutlBg to the expansion and consolidation of Mogul 
supremacy In India. His active and life-long devotion to 
Mogul imperialistic designs stood in bold contrast to the 
unflinching determination of the SisodU Rajput prince, 
Maharana Pratap of Mewar, to mist by afl means any 
political and matrimonial alliance with tho Tlmurid 
nilera. After a wrlea of engagements the armies of the 
two Rajput princes were brou^t face to face In a deadly 
array in the ever-memorable bottle of Holdlghat Maha¬ 
rana Pratap riding on his horse Chitak attacked Raja 
Man Singha seated on bis elephant, and hurled his javelin 
at the redoubtable Kuchchwa. Bdan Singha averted his 
blow hy diving into his hewdah. The result was how¬ 
ever unfavouraUe to Pratap; but though he sustained 
a defeat ha did not swerve from his resolution to offer 
eontinued resistance to the Moguls.”* 

The rivalries and jealousies of the two prinees of 
Cooch Behar, Lakshminarayan and Raghudeb, brought 
Man Singha into the arena of Kamarupa politics. Laksh¬ 
minarayan acknowledged the supremacy of the Moguls, 
and sought their aasistance in suppressing Raghudeb who 
had succeeded In obtaining the support of the Afghans 
of Bengal under Isa Khan. Man Singha, the viceroy of 
Bengal, attacked Isa Khan, and prevented the Junction 
of the Afghans with the Iroopa of Raghudeb. Raghudeb 
then solicited the help of the Ahom monarch Swargadeo 
Sukhampha Khora Raja, to whom he offered his daughter 
Mangaldoi 

Raja Man Singha is uniformly called "Raja Man- 
dhata" in the old Assamese cbroniclM, and in one or 
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two pUces u "Raja Makunxia". He fijures In those 
as ■ conunandep of 8,000 and os a great 
general, whom the Mogul Einperor kept incessantly busy 
in distant warfanss, and the Raja once complained to hb 
Rajput veterans,—** The Emperor Is afraid lest in a period 
of respite from war 1 construct my forts and assume 
Independence. I am despatched to aU iho wars, and I do 
not get any time for rest; my aoUlen. arc unduly 
haraned, end they curse me in coiuequencc.” 


Man Slngha was commanded to lead an expedition to 
Bengal against its Afghan ruler-miscalled Hussata 
Shah In the Assamese naraUve.*" On his way to 
Man Slngha orders the conslrucUon of a « 

Mathura dedicated to Kesavrai Gosaln. and a brij- 
house at Brlndaban for the shelter of the nwnke^- H® 
performed Sraddha at Gaya. He then subdued Klledar 
Khan, the refractory chief of Benares. 

Man Singha despatched an ultimatum to Hussain Shah 
of Gaur,— “Your forefathers were on friendly te^ 
with the Emperors of DelhL Now. what p^ has 
prompted you to turn your back 

Jrfiangir? SpeclaUy I am Mandhat^ of 

have borne In my armpit doiens of Padshahs y 
self: I have caused the death of many, while others have 
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b«en released through my intervention. So you •hntiM 
come and offer your submiasion to coe." To this Hussain 
Shah replied,—" Jahangir is the Padshah of Delhi, and 
so am I of Gaur. Ihece was friendly interchange of 
embassies before. Ho hod discontinued sending men, 
and so have I. Mandhata is only an Omreo; why should 
I, a Padshah, pay my homage to him ? What touch of 
geniua has led him to pen such a letter 7 If he has conic 
for war, let him come.” Hic letter of Man Singhn was 
tom to pieces, and the envoy tumc<l out by Hussain 
Shah. 

Hussain Shah sought the support of the chiefs 

of Bengal Isa Khan Masandsli, Raghunath Raja, and tho 
Raja of Cooch Behar, but they hesitated to support tho 
Afghan ruler against a general of Man Singha's emi< 
nence. In the war that ensued Hussain Shah perished 
in the battle-field, being pierced to death by lhakur 
Chandraval, the Raja's uncle. The Bengal chiefii then 
offered their submission to Mon Singha. Dacca was 
renamed Jahangimagar. 

On his way back to Delhi, Man Singha saw Brahmans 
reading the Moricandeva-chandt on the bank of the 
Ganges. Having heard of the merits of such recital, 
Man Singha gave the priests a present of one thousand 
rupees. 

Emperor Jahangir, according to the Assamese chroni¬ 
cle, allowed Man Singha to retain his old rank of a com¬ 
mander of 8,000; and gave him a cash reward of rupees 
three lakhs for “eating pan and tambuL” About the 
Af^dian ruler of Bengal, Man Singha said to Jahangir — 
Hussain Shah b the greatest cd all the soldiers I have 
encountered in my military engagements in different 
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pjacw, HU eouroge U indomiUble, he fights with* 
out for hU life. He bos been killed only through 

the prowess of the Emperor. He U peerless in 
heroUm.”»« 

Man Singhs died in 1614. Rani Pi-abhsbatl, Lskahmi* 
nnrsyon’s sister, who had been given in marriage to Men 
Singha, died in the funorsl pyre of her husband.*^ Man 
Singhs was succeeded on t^ throne of Amber by Bhao 
Slngha, and the latter by Mahs Slngha. Ihaae two 
prtnf eT died prematurely as a result of intemperate and 
dissipated habits. 

Jei Singha, commonly known os Mins Rajs Jai Singhs, 
was the grandson of Jagat Singha, brother of Bhaga- 
vandas.'*’* Jodhbal, daughter of Rso Singha, of Bikaner, 
and consort of Emperor Jahatvi^. supported the cause 
of Jai - S'^^gba 88 successor to Maha Sin^ta, though It 
was opposed by the Emperor’s bvourite queen Nur 
Jahan. 

Maharaja Jai Sin^ revived the heroic fame of the 
house of Kucbchwa. He rendered great service to the 
Mogul empire, and roae ultimately to the rank of a com¬ 
mander of 6.000. He had 22,000 Rajput cavalry at hia 
disposal, and 22 powerful vassal chlefuins as command¬ 
ers and he was considered as being capable 

of subverting the authority of the Moguls if he ever 
intended to do ao. 
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Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his Skivcji and His Timas has 
very forcefully summed up the great Kuchchwas' 
achievements and genius : " Jal Slngha’s career has been 
one of undimmed brilUaney {ram the day when he, an 
orphan of twelve, received his first appointment in the 
Mughal army (1617). Since then he had fought under 
the imperial banner in every part of the empire,—4rom 
Baikh in Central Asia to Bilapur in the Deccan, from 
Qandahar in the west to Munglr in the east Hardly □ 
year had passed during the long reign of Shah Jahan 
when this Rajput chkftaln had not seen active service 
socnewbere and received some promotion for eonspicu* 
oua merit HU marked ability had found recognition in 
his being given the command of the van or one of the 
wings in the Mughal armies led by princes of the royal 
blood in campaigns beyond India. Latterly he com* 
maoded in chief. In diplomacy he bad attained to a 
surpassiag even his victories in the field. When¬ 
ever there was a difficult or delicate work to be done, 
the Bnperor had only to turn to Jai Singha. A man of 
infinite tact and patience, an adept in the ceremonial 
courtesy of the Muslims, a master of Tuxki and Persian, 
besides Urdu and Rajput dialects, ho was an ideal leader 
of the eompocite army of Afghans and 'I\itks, Rajputs 
and HindusthanU, that followed the crescent banner of 
the sovereigns of DelhL"^*'’ 

It is recorded in an old Assamese chronicle that Jal 
Singha's power and influence caused great anxiety to 
iknperor Shah Jahan, and ha proposed to annex Amber 
to the Mogul dominions. The Elnperor however wanted 
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to MB for H} ps«>lf the strength and resources of the 
Amber Raja. Jai Stngha went in advance to Amber to 
make preparations for the reception of Shah Jahan. The 
Raja’s Rajput counsellors proposed to seize the penon 
of Rmperor, imprison him, and place Jai Soigha on 
the Delhi throne. But Jai Singha ^countenanced this 
treacherous project. The route for the Emperor’s 
Journey was lined with soldiers attired in war uniform, 
and armed with weapons. On reaching Amber, the 
Emperor saw only spears and swords in whatever direc¬ 
tion he happened to cast his eyes. Of course, nothing 
untoward was meant to the &nperor, and he returned to 
Delhi satisfied with the reception at Amber. 

Aecottlmg to the same chronicle, Jai Singha was then 
deputed to Eastern India to suppress the disloyal chiefs 
of Oxisaa, Rajmahal, Morung Cooch Behar; and to 
queD the disturbances and ravages committed by the 
rulers of Dacca, Chittagong and Sylhet. Jai Singha from 
his camp at Patna sent letters to the refractory chiefs 
demanding their submlnlcn. The Raja of Cooch Beh ar 
sent valuable presents to the Emperor, and promised to 
pay an annual lelami of one lakh of rupees during the 
Neo-Roza festival. The Rajas of Morung and Nepal sur> 
rendered voluntarily. Raja Subal Singha of Orissa 
offered rich presenU to Jai Singha and his soldiers. The 
Rajput Raja worshipped at the temple of Jagannath. The 
Padshah conferred on him the Utle of Mlrza-Raja. After 
his return to Delhi Jai Singha was deputed to suppress 
the rebellion in Kashmir.^ 
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Jai Slngha h«d two sons, Rom Singho and Kint 
Singba. The elder Ram Singba was anociatod with most 
of the camp^gns and intriguea of hia father. At the oge 
cd aixteen Ram Siogha accompanied hia father to Aimer 
in the capacity of a Junior commander. At nineteen he 
waa made a commander of 1,000, and was raiaod aoon 
afterwards to the rank of 2,500 horae*, when he was also 
beetowed the royal standard. Emperor Shah Jahnn pro- 
moted Ram Singha to the rank of 3,000. During the 
■War of Succession, Rom Singha and his father look up 
the cause of Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of Shah Jalian. 
Ram Singba was In the battle of Sarougarh. Dara’a 
defeat in that mcanentoua engagement sealed hia fate and 
gave the sceptre to hU brother Aurangzeb, to whom 
Ram Singba and his father now transferred their alle¬ 
giance and support Ram Singha served for some lime 
under Sbahiada Muhammad Sultan and Nawab Mir 
Jumla in the pursuit of Prince Shuja, and took port 
later In the capture of Dara’a son Sulaiman Shukoh at 
Srinagar.** 

The moat noUble event in the career of Mina Raja 
Jal Singha and his son Ram Singha was the expedition 
against the Mahratta hero Shlvajl Maharaja, culminating 
in the latter's sutenbaion, his visit to Agra and his escape 
from custody. Shlvaji's exploits in the Deccan wei* 
viewed with anxiety by Emperor Aurnngwh. Nawab 
ShalsU Khan, the Mo^ viceroy of the Deccan, was 
attacked by Shlvaji In the bed-room of the viceregal ^ 
dence at Poona on the night of 5th April 1663. The 
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viceroy eecaped with the loes of hii thumb, and his soa 
was by Shlvaji’i men. In the beginning of Januuy 
1664, Shlvaji plundered the rich city of Surst from where 
he carried off above a crore of rupees. Prince Uuzram. 
the new viceroy of the Deccan, and his general Maharaja 
Jamvani Singha Rathor were no match for Shivajk's intre¬ 
pidity and tact, and the Moguls could not obtain any 
tangible success In their campaigns against the great 
Mahratta. 

In September 1664, Aurangieb appointed Jal Singha 
to lead an expedition against ShlvajL The Kuchchwa 
Raja promised to deliver Shlvaji Into the bands of the 
Emperor alive, whereupon Aurangteb look out from 
his neck the necklace of pearls which he usually wore 
and put it on Jai Singha’s neck.»“ The commanders 
placed under Jai Singha were: Dilir Khun Daudrni, 
Daud Khan Qureshi, Raja Rai Singha Sisodla, and Jai 
Slngha’s two sons Ram Singha and Klrat Singha. On thta 
occasion Ram Singha was decorated by Aurangzeb with 
robes of honour, gold ornaments and elephants.** Jai 
Sin^ was also placed in charge of the government of 
the Deccan in pUce of Prince Muaziam who was recaHed. 

Jai Singha arrived at Poona on the 3rd March 1665, 
when be took over charge of the Deccan army from 
Maharaja Jaswant Singha. To bring the Manilas to 
submission Jai Singha employed ell the arts of 
—dissension In the enemy’s camp and corruption rf ii» 
leading commanders of the opposite side. Th« ■ 
spies met everyone who bore a grudge against Shlvaji. 
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or envted the sudden rise of the BhonsU clan to which 
Shivajl belonged. Shviaji’s officer* wore tempted to 
desert their master by promises of high rink in the 
Mogul service. These diplomatic efforts were accom- 
pinied by strenuous and elaborate preparations to storm 
the Strongholds of the Mahrattas. The Moguls suffered 
some reverses in the beginning, and a bitter quarrel 
broke out between Dllir Khan and Baud Khan. There 
were also differences between Jai Singha and Dillr Khon. 
The Raja had planned to bring Shivaji to submission by 
dipolmatic manoeuvres, but the Khan erected batteries 
tho fort of Purandar during the progress of 
ibo negotiations. A contingent of Mawlts and Konkancso 
beat DlUr Khan’s assault b«dc. Theae reverses were 
admitted by Jai Singha when he said,—" Sometimes we 
have failed to prevent the enemy from accomplishing 
their hostile designs." The news of the successes of the 
Mahrattas in the Mogul campaigns urrder Jaswant Singha 
and Jai Singha reached the distant court of the king of 
Amam who propoeed to utilise the opportunity offered 
by the discomfiture of the hoperTsOiiti In the Deccan by 
an attack upon them with a view to expel them 
from Gauhati and Kamrup.»“ But soon the tide of war 
turned in favour of the Moguls. Dilir Khan stormed 
Purandar. and aided by a fresh reinforcement of artillery 
the Moguls succeeded In destroying aU vestiges of Mah- 
ratta opposition. 

After the fail of Purandar fort In June 1665 Shivaji 
had no other alternative but to sue for terms. Ho met 
Jai Singha and DiUr Khan in their respective camps, and 
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agrte^i to cede a number of forts and a large pari of 
his dominions. Jai Slngba th«i penuaded Shlvajl to go 
to Agra, and plied him with hopes of reward Including 
the viceroyolty of the Deccan. On one occasion 
Siogha said to Shlvajl,— “As you have restored and 
defended the overthrown Hindu religion I sm pleued 
with you. As Ram Slngha Is my son so are you, '*** 
Ram Sing^“ in his turn pledged his word for the safety 
of Shlvajl at the Mogul capital 

Emperor Aurangreb ratified the sUpuUtlons entered 
into by Jai Slngha and Shlvajl, and bo wrote to the 
MahratU leader on the 5lh March 1686,- "Wa have a 
great regard for you. and therefore desire you to come 
here quickly and without further loas of time. When we 
grant you audience we shall receive you with great hos* 
pitality, and soon grant you leave to return," Led by 
these assurances Shivajl decided to go to Agra with his 
son Sambhajl, leaving the charge of the state to his 
mother Jijabei and three other leaders. The proposal to 
visit Agra was also supported by Shivajl’i Guru Ramdas, 
who thought that Shlvajl would thereby remove all sus¬ 
picion from Aurangieb’s mind.”* 

Before leaving for Agra Shlvajl met Jai Singha In the 
Utter’a camp near Bljapur. The Rajput Baja accorded 
a warm reception to Shivajl. and naked his son Ram 
Singha to accompany the MahratU leader In the journey 
to Agra. Jai Slngha Instructed his son to see to the 
safety of Shivajl, and specially emphasised that Bam 
Singh. *M » h.lp Shlv.li i£ h. fell tain my kind of 
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danger. In the ioumey to the Mogul capital Shivaji was 
constantly thrown into the company of Rom Singha, and 
by the time they reached Agra the prince of Amber 
became a devoted hicnd of the Mahratta hero.*’* 

When ShlvaJi reached the rteighbourhood of Agra, 
Ram Singha went in advance to meet the &nperor to 
Inform him of Shivaji's artivaL Aurangteb instructed 
Ram Singha to bring Shivaji at onco to the court 
The only officer who accompanied Rom Singha to receive 
Shivaji was Mukhlu Khan, a commandor of 2,000. The 
reoeptoln accorded to Shivaji was thus for below his 
expectation. 

On the 12tfa Blay 1666, Shivaji and his son Sambhaji 
wore taken to the Emperor's court in a full assemblage 
of nobles and courtiers and they were Introduced by 
Ram Singha. Shivaji made three salami to the Emperor 
from his position at the foot of the throne, and presented 
a noser of thirty thousand rupees. After ■ brief exchange 
of questions and replies, Aurangzeb ordered Ram Singha 
to conduct Shivaji to the place reserved for him amongst 
the commanders of 5,000. 

This was a great insult to Shh’tjl who had recently 
commanded 10,000 men, while his son Sunbliajt and his 
Ueutonant Netajl Palkar had each been given the com¬ 
mand of 5,000 during the Mogul campaign against Bija- 
pur. Shivaji lun>ed to Ram Singha and gave free vent 
to his resenunent, reminding the Rajput prince of the 
promises held out by him and his father Jal Singha. 
Stivajl fell down In a swoon; and the result was a com* 
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mction among the courtiers. In his explanation to the 
Ercperor, Ram Slnjha attributed Shivaji'a unseemly 
conduct to the Deccanl leader’s natural ignorance of the 
maiaera of the Mogul court and the great boat of 
Agra.'‘* 

Tht incident fumUhed the Emperor omplo evidence of 
Shivaji’i rcCraotory and ungovomable lompor. Ho dla- 
missed Shlvajl from the court without any ceremony or 
return of presents. He was ordered to be conducted to 
the palaoo of Jai Singha outside the city walls, and in 
the vicinity of the enclosures of the Taj Mahal, and a 
strong guard under Polad Khan, Kotwal of Agra, was 
fdaced round the house.”’ Shivaji was thus made a 
state*prisoner at the Mogul capital. Ram S in g h a was 
ordered by the Emperor to be responsible for Shivajl’s 
custody. 

It was not dlflicult for Shivaji to realise the imminent 
peril of his situation, which was nothing short life-long 
imprisonment, accompanied by the prospect cf death. 
Jai Singha was himself mortified to fiivd that his plans 
about Shivaji were thus frustrated. From his camp at 
Aurangabad he addressed letters to Auiangreb asking 
the Emperor to convert Shivaji Into a friend which step, 
he represented, would be beneficial to Imperial interests. 
Jal Singha also aent repeated instructions to Ram Singha 
to tee that no personal harm was dorw to S hivaj i, ana 
that the assurance of safety given out by them were 
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rigidly observed. Aursngzeb’s mind had meanwhile been 
poisoned against Shivaji by distorted stories of bis en¬ 
counters with ASzal Khan and Shalsta Khan ; and 
Shivsji’s petitions for permission to return to the Oeosan 
met with indifference, though they were not rcj«rted 
fermsUy. Rsm Singha interceded with the Emperor on 
Shivaji’a behalf, but the Rajput prince was told that the 
matter was no longer his concern. 

Living as a prisoner in the palace of Jai Slngba at 
Agra Shivaji was fretting and fuming within h i m s e lf 
seeing his hopes and plans dashed to pieces with no 
immediate prospect of recovering his fr e edom.*** Out¬ 
wardly he asumcd an attitude of submission to the 
Emperor and resignation to his fate. He also kept the 
nobles in humour by professions and tokens of friend¬ 
ship. Ram Singha spent large sums of money to get 
reliable information a^ut Aurangzeb's Intentions against 
ShivajL The fhrperor proposed to remove Shivaji to 
Polad Klian's palace when its constrxwtion would be 
completed. Ram Singha obtained reports of these orders 
and communicated them to Shivaji.*** 

^vaji had then no other alternative but to fall upon 
his own resources for xxwsns of escape. Ho evolved a 
plan which was a master^rtroke of his genius as it threw 
dust Into the tyta of the astute and vigilant Ihnperor. 
He obtained Aurang»b*s permission for the return of 
his escort to the Deccan; and also proposed to bring his 
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wives aad mother to Agra whom he would be able to 
mahitatn with the moocy saved fay him by carefully 
managing his expenses at tho Mogul eapiuL When the 
&nperor beard about this proposal ha smiled at the 
avaricious spirit of the Mahratta chief. Shivaji expreaed 
a desire to send sweatmeats to Brahmans, pirs and faqire, 
and choice diahea prepared in the Deceanl manner to the 
nobles. Ram Singba and Balaji Aoji Chltnis approached 
Rahttlla Khan, the Finance Minister; and through the 
latter’s Intervention obtained the Ebiperor's parmisilon 
to send out baskets of sweets and dishes from Shivah’a 
residence. Mammoth wicker-work baskets contai nin g 
delicacies accordingly passed out of the gate; and 
Shlvaji’s friends similarly sent to him presents in return. 
At first Polad Khan's watchmen examined the baskets 
very carefully, but afterwards they relaxed their vigi¬ 
lance as the exits and entrances of the baskets were con¬ 
sidered as matters of common daily occurrence. The 
watchmen were thetnaelves plied with presents and 
sweets which made thorn look upon Shivaji as a very 
generous man whom the Ehnpcror had cruelly impri¬ 
soned. They allowed the baskets to pass after a few 
had been opened and examined. Shivaji then pretended 
to be ill, and sent for the best physicians In Agra. After 
a few dajm Shivaji declared himself better, and ordered 
more baskets of sweetmeats to be prepared and sent out 
to his friends that they might rejoica with him at hla 
recovery. He sent out three horses along the 
Mathura road as presents to Brahmans there whose 
prayers to Sri Krishna had brought about hla recovery. 

On the 19th August 1666, Shivaji and his son Sambhaji 
entered into two such baskets of sweetmeats, and were 
carried out of the through a line of unsuspecting 
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guards. Coming out of Agra, Shivaji and his son got 
out of their baskets, and joined their trusted friends who 
bad been waiting with the three horses sent in advance 
by ShivaJL Tha party then made their way to Mathura 
where they assumed the disguise of religious nMndicants. 
Travelling through Allahabad, Benares, Purl. Gozuiwana, 
Haidarabad and Bljapur territories, Sbivaji reached 
Poona towards the end of December 1666. Shlvaji 
throw off his diagulso, atad publicly announced his return, 
Poona became the scene of great rejoicings, and oiBoers 
and soldiers hastened in thousands to pay their respects 
to Shivajl and bear from his own Ups the story of his 
romantic escape. 

At Agra, Shivaji's escape created a great sensation. 
Aurangicb despatched orders to aU local ofiBcers to 
institute a vigorous search for Shivajl As Ram SSngha 
was tha officer appointed by the finperor to took after 
Shivajl ha was held responslbla for the prisoner’s escape. 
Some Mahratta Brahmans who were caught admitted that 
Shivajl had fied under the advice and with the connJ* 
vanco of Ram Singha. From the maimer in which Ram 
Singha had fraternised with Shivajl and sponsored bis 
cause, the &nperor readily believed in the Rajput 
prince's compUcity in the affair. He was punished by 
being forbidden to attend tho court, and he was subse¬ 
quently deprived of his rank and pay.>** 

Ute humiliation of Ram Singha severely mortified his 
aged father Raja Jai Singha. In a letter written about 
that time the Raja attributed hli present misfortune to 
the work of fate agsUasl which thm Is no remedy. “ I 
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learn from the letters of some court agents ”, continued 
Jal Singhs in the letter, ”that thei^ is a proposal to 
dismiss Ram Singha from hla mansab and jaglrs because 
Shivaji’s Brahman followers, at the instigation of selfish 
men, have alleged that the flight of Shiva}! was due to 
the advice of Ram Singha, aiul resulted from the lalter’a 
omission to watch him well. May God give death to 
the man who cherishes the very thought of such an net 
of faithlessness In his heort) 

After the flight of Shivaji, Jai Shtgha contioued for 
some time in the Deccan, engaged in the war against 
Bijapur. His resources both of men and money were 
soon exhausted, and the petitions for reinforcement sent 
by him to the Ebiperor were treated with indifference 
and neglect Aurangzeb seemed to have a suspldoa that 
Jai Singha would enter into an alliance with Shivaji and 
defy the armies of the empire. This attitude of indiffer¬ 
ence and suspiciousness on the part of Aurangzeb led 
Jai Singha to conclude that it was a thanklen task to 
sacrifice the lives of his Rajput stalwarts In an inglorious 
defeat by the Bijapur force. The Raja therefore with¬ 
drew his armies to Aurangabed. It was with extreme 
difificulty that Jai Singha was able to garrison the forts 
ceded by Shivaji. On the pretext of Jai Singha's failure 
in the expedition against Bijapur, and the alleged eoz>- 
nivance of Ram Singha at the eecape of Shivaji, Aurang¬ 
zeb passed orders superseding the Mirza Raja in the 
government of the Deccan by Prince Muazzam. Jaswant 
Singha was directed to accompany the prince as his 
second-in-command.^ 
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In May 1667, Jal Singh* was fonnally relieved of his 
charge of the viceroyalty of the Deccan. In obedience 
to Hknperor’s orders ho set out for the Mogul capital 
broken-heartod and disappointed, and worn out with 
age. toil and a sense of pubUc humiliaUon. But he died 
w his way at Burhanpur on the 2nd July 1667. It was 
believed in some quarters that his second son Klrat 
Smgha poisoned hU father at the instigation of Aurang- 
«b. The general reaction to Aurangicb’s treatment of 
Jai Singha was of the nature of a remembrance of the 
services rendered to the Bnperor by the Kuochwa Raja, 
as we know from Niccolao Manued, who had served as 
an artipery officer under the Raja and his son Kirat 
Singha.*** This reaction is reflected in the letter written 
by Jai Singha’s widowed queen and Ram Singha's wife 
to the latter during hh stay in Assam. 

After the death of Jai Singha his elder son Ram Singha, 
l>ecame ruler of Amber, though Aurasgzeb favoured the 
succession of Kirat Singha, whom however, the people 
would not accept in view of his alleged patricide. 

Auraugseb was too shrewd a politician to allow a 
Rajput grievance to continue for an Indefinite period. 
Ram Singha was readmitted to reyal favour, and was 
awarded the title of Raja with the rank of a commander 
of 4,000. He also received from the Emperor preMnts 
of robes, a decorated sword, a pearl necklace, an Arabian 
ateed with golden saddlery, and an elephant caparisoned 
with a gold-embroidered cloth and jewel*.*** Aurangzeb 
ffid not however forget the part played by Ram Singha 
in the escape of Shivajj, though he attempted to conceal 
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hit ml feelings In the glamour of the preeents and 
decoratioQs bestowed on the new Raja of Amber. 

Towards the end of 1067, the Emperor received reports 
of the Asuineae attack on Gauhati, followed by the 
defeat of the Moguls and their expublon from Lower 
Assam, and the capture of Syed Flroz Khan, 'Iluinadar 
of Gauhatt. The Emperor resolved to punish the 
Assamese, and appointed Ram Slni^ to tho command 
of the imperial corps despatched against Assam. 

In the imagination of the people of Mogul India, Assam 
figured as a wild and unhealthy country from where few 
men could return bale and sound. The death of Nawab 
Mir Jumla immediately after his departure from Assam 
heightened this popular belief. Hac dotation of Rajn 
Ram Singba to Assam was therefore eonunonly con* 
sidered to be a punishment for his support of Shivaji. 
“Service in Assam was extremely unpopidar”, say* 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, " and no soldier would go there 
unless compelled. Indeed, there is reason to believe that 
Ram Singha was sent to Assam as a punishment for his 
having secretly helped Shivaji to escape from captivity 
at Agra.''<^ This opinion Is conJirmed by Manucci who 
says,—“As a further piece of revenge for the flight of 
Shivaji, Aurangzeb ordered Ram Singha, the Rajah’s 
(Jai Sln^ta) eldest son. to proceed upon the conquest 
of Assam, simply in the hope of getting rid of him, 
knowing what had happened there to the great Mir 
Jumla.”^ This view also receives corroboration from 
the contemporary Assamese chronide*. 
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lo td^Uoo to Shlvojl, another great leader owed his 
liberty to the intervention of Ram Singha, which 
furnished a second reason for Aurtngieb's displeasure. 
According to an old Aasamese chronicle, the Sikh Guru 
Teg Bahadur defied the authority of the Emperor, and 
roamed about preaching heterodox doctrines to the 
chagrin and indignation of Brahman BhattachBryyas and 
Muslim Kazii, “ plundering and destroying the country, 
attended by thirty thousand Nanak-panthl aopoya." The 
Emperor ordered hia execution, whereupon the Guru 
sought the protection of Ram Singha who became a 
surety. The Gum made bis escape soon afterwards, and 
Autangzeb held Ram Singha responsible for it To this 
the Rajput prince replied,—“ What is be ? Only a Raja 
or a Nawab is worthy of Your Majesty’s vengeance. He 
is only a mendicant faqir. To accuse me for his escape 
will cause people to laugh when they hear of it” 
Aurangzeb kept his displeasure to himself and refrained 
from punishing Ram Singha at the moment in rccoUec* 
tion of the services rendered to the Moguls by the 
Kuchcbwa princes, and for fear of a concerted anti- 
Mogul conspiracy on the part of the Rajas as a repercus- 
sion to such punishment 

But soon an opportunity offered itself when the 
Emperor received report of the discomfiture of the 
MoguU in Assam referred to above. Tho Assamese 
chronicle continues; “On receiving this intelligence 
the Padshah said to Ram Singha,—‘ Raja Jai Singha. 
aon of Raja Mandhata, fought in the B^al war and 
subdued the province. Now. you proceed to the war 
with Assam.’ The reason for which the Padshah sokl 
thus to Ram Singha was this: Not a single Nawab who 
had been deputed to the Assam war could ever come 
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beck safely; some died of themselves, while others were 
killed In the battle ; the waters of Assam are poisonous, 
Its air unhealthy, and its hills are covered with dense 
forests; and the Emperor wanted that Ram fiinehii 
should die in Assam. Devising this plan, the Padihah 
deputed Rain Singha to Assam. 

Ram Singha'i championship of ibo cause of the Sikh 
Guru Teg Bahadur is mentioned by J. D. Cumlngbam, 
the historian of the Sikhs, who, on the authority of a 
Gtirmukhi biography of Teg Bahadur's life, states that 
the Guru was summoned to Delhi as “a pretender to 
power and a disturber of the peace, but he had found 
a listener in the chief of Jaipur." The chief advocated 
the Guru's cause, and explained to the Emperor that 
such holy men would prefer to go on a pilgritn»y » instead 
of seeking for sovereignty, and he offered to take Teg 
Bahadur on his approaching march to Bengal. The 
Guru accompanied Ram Slngha's army in the expedition 
against Assam, and be meditated on the banks of the 
river Brahmaputra.** 

In taking Guru Teg Bahadur with him in his Assam 
expedition Ram Singha was no doubt inspired by the 
hope that the Guru's presence would exercise a sobering 
influence upon the soldiers, and counteract any tendency 
towards Indiscipline and excess. From a manuscript 
doctunent in possession of the mabant of the Gurudwar 
Damdame at Dhubri it ia learnt that Ram Singha count¬ 
ed upon the Guru's ability to the effects of the 
black arts for which Assam had a reputation all over 
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IndlB, Bod which, in the eBtimation of the Raja, were 
sure to be practised against himself and his army. Ram 
Slngba also took with him for the same purpose five 
Muslim pits,—Shah Akbar, Shah Bagmar, Shah Saran. 
Shah Safi and Shah Kamal. There is a Muslim shrine 
still at Dhubri, known as Panchpinr Darga, where the 
remains of Shah Akbar are buried.^ 

According to the accounts preserved in the Sikh 
chronicles written in the Gurmukhi dialect. Ram Singha, 
accompanied by his ministers and a largo rcUnue of 
soldiers, met the Guru at Patna, and begged tbo saint's 
protection and blessing. In this interview Ram Singha 
dilated on Man Singha's expedition to Kamrup. “O 
true Guru," said Ram Singha, “we Rajas of Hindustan 
were subject to the Emperor Akbar. The king of 
Kamrup alone became a rebel, and defied his authority. 
The Emperor then expressed his desire that some brave 
general should take an army and conquer that country. 
Tlte Emperor's wishes were communicated to the bravest 
Muhammadan officers, none of them volunteered for the 
expedition. On the contrary they represented that even 
with the greatest bravery It would be imposdb le to carry 
out the Emperor's design." Man Singha's name was 
suggested in this connection, and Akbar ordered him to 
lead the expedition against Kamrup. “ Tbo tents of Man 
Singha's army", continued Ram Singha, “extended for 
miles on the frontier, and notwithstanding the spells and 
incantations of the inhahitents of Kamrup, Man Singha 
was completely successfuL” Ram Slngba then referred 
to the disastrous expedition of Nawab Mir Jumla while 
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in AsMm. how the Nawab’a cavalry wa» cut off, and 
pestilence daatroyed bla infantry, and he hinuelf died of 
exposure and fatigue before be reached Dacca.*** 

Ram Sln^a then acquainted the Guru with the 
Emperor's orders to himself. " Aurangreb’s advlaers", 
said the Raia. “ have suggested that he should send mo. 

say if 1 conquer the country U will be an addition 
to hia sovereignty; and if I be killed, the Sinpcror may 
the whole of Rajputana. The Emperor accordingly 
sent for me and ordered me to go to Kamrup." Ram 
Singha then related bow his mother and queens had 
become alarmed at the news. “ They asked me ”, con¬ 
tinued Ram Singha before Guru Teg Bahadur, “if I 
desired an untimely death. They represented that there 
was none so brave as Mir Jumla, and If he perished what 
hope was there for roe ? Of all the generals who had 
been sent on that errand none except Raja Man Singha 
Kwft ever returned. Hien I too saw the danger of roy 
poffition It was certain death to command the invading 
army, and it would be equally fatal for me to disobey 
the Emperor’s orders.” 

Ram Slngha's principal queen, said the Rajs, had 
saved him from this awful predicament, by asking him 
to go and seek the protection and support of Guru Teg 
Bahadur who had now been seated on the throne of 
Guru Nanak, of whom the queen's aooeitors were 
dlsciides. The Raja admitted t^t the cheering advice 
of the queen had consoled him, and he had regained his 
peace of mind. 

Guru Teg Bahadur asked Raja Ram Singha to con¬ 
tinually meditate on God’s name. ** Guru Nanak wiS 
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Mxiil thee". Mid the Guru, "and thou shall conquer 
Kamrup" Ram Singhs bci»me extremely delighted 
having received the blessing ol the Guru. He offered a 
prayer end distributed ucred food to the assembly. Ram 
Singhs then received from Guru Teg Bahadur formal 
initiation as a Sikh by the ceremony ol Charan-pshul. 
Tho Rajs then requested the Guru to accompany tlw 
expedition, to which he ogreed. Hio Guru admitUnl 
afterwards thot he huH nccompnnicd Rajn Rom Singha 
in tho triple capacity of friend to tho Rnju, preocher cf 
God’s word, and ovorter of bloodshed. 

The Guru preached the Slklj religion throughout tho 
places traversed by the army. Ram Singha halted for 
some days at Dacca where ho received a very cordial 
recepUon from Nawab Shaista Khan, the Bengal 
viceroy, who had been an intimate friend of Raja Jal 
Singha. The Nawab presented to Ram Singbe precious 
elephants and horsee, and a sword named Khanjar whose 
price amounted to 25,000 rupees. Shaista Khan warned 
Ram Singha about the noxious airs and poisonous waters 
of Assam, and askod him not to admit the women of 
the place into his camp, alleging that they were extre* 
mely cunning and wily. The Nawab promised to send 
the Raja reinforcements of food supplies and war 
materials whenever he would be informed of their 
shortage.™ 

At Dacca. Guru Teg Bahadur came across a very 
devout lady, the motber of one Baluki. Ram Singha 
proceeded from Dacca to Rangamati, the Mogul outpost 
near the fronUer of Assam. A chief of Kamrup then 
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attempt«d to overpowor Run Ringha by IncanUtioiui and 
spells, but ho {ailed to achieve any result The 
then eraploycd the women of his land who were fninous 
for their magical skill, but they olso failed to attain any 
success owing to the presence of the Guru in the Rajput 
Raia’s comp. The duel then oSered sacrifices to 
Kamakhya, and nrutde preparations to defeat Ram Shigha. 
But an amicable settletxtent was soon reached through 
the intervention of the Gum. 

The next stage of the march was Dhubri which, as 
mentioned by Guru Tbg Bahadur, had been visited by 
Guru Nanak. At the instance of Teg Bahadur the 
Mldien raised a mound on the top of a hillock situated 
on the bank of the Brahmaputra, each m»n putting in 
five shieldfuls of earth. A pavUioo was also erected on 
the mound. This place has now became the famous 
Gunidwar Domdame at Dhubri, and is vinted by 
numerous pilgrims. Crowds came long distances to have 
the darthan of the Guru, and to obtain from htm 
for the fulfilment of their desires. The Guru was held 
in very great veneration throughout the country. A 
local chieftain, named Raja Rom, obtained a son through 
the blessiogs of the Guru. 

During his stay at Dhubri, Teg Bahadur received the 
news that a son had been bom to him at Patna. This 
hai^y event was celebrated at Ram Sink's camp by 
great rejoicings, accompanied by gun-fire, music and 
copious distribution of ahns.^ This son was Govinda, 
Miho became the Tenth Guru of the Sikhs after Teg 
Bahadur's execution by Emperor Aurangzeb in 167$. 
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After Teg Bahadur's departure froiti Dhubri, Ram 
Slngha proce«Jod on hU march to Aseam. Some 
rcaiitanee waa offered near the frontier, but It was 
•peedily overcome. The objecUve of the Assameee wan 
to grant the Mogul army a comparaUvely easy pws^o 
to the environ* of Gauhati, where they would be al^ 
to offer a stiff rcalstance from their position Inaldo Uic 
ring of fortifications surrounding the town <hi both bonks 
of tlic Brahmaputra. Rom SUigbo first pitched hi* camp 
near Hnio. and shUled it later to the neighbouring vil* 
lauos and plain*. The Raja’s mcUiods of warfw were 
precisely the same as those adopted by Jai Siogha in llie 

campaign against Shivaji. Ram Singha aimed at first to 

arrive at a settlement with the Assamese by diploma^ 
negotiations, accmnpanled by the usual round of oa^* 
promises and assurances, and backed by ostensihto 
preparaUotts for an armed conflict as an altemaUve. 
Persistent attempts were made to corrupt the 
eemmanders and nobles by bribery and presenU. and by 
creating dissensions amonipt them. But 1^ in 
Rajput strategy met with a complete failure, while it 
succeeded parlUUy in the operations against the 
Mflhratta leader. The lasue was finally decided In March 
1671 In the Battle of Saraighat fought in the waters near 
CauhaU in which the Mogul army of Raja Ram Sing^ 
were defeated and routed. The Rajput general compli¬ 
mented the Assamese on their organisation, solidarity 
and courage. 

During the later stage of the eonfllct a report reached 
the camp of Ram Slngha to the effect that Aurangzeb 
had engaged the Raja’s son Kumar Krishna Singha in a 
combat with tigera, from which however the young 
prince came out victorious and uninjured. A messenger 
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from Amber aIm hrou^t s leller from Raw Si&gbA s 
widowed mother end his Queen Asking him to zefrein 
from bosUUUes with AsBam in view of the religious 
ebATACter of its people, and the futility of straining him¬ 
self to please the Emperor. “ The Padshsh contrived the 
death of Krishna Singha”, ran the Amber epistle, “by 
making him wrestle with tigers. The Emperor is such 
a friend to us! We have obtained sufficient fame and 
religious merit by subjugating other countries and mak-‘ 
ing them accept the dcMninatioo of the Padshah! Never 
think that the subjugation of the eastern kingdom 
[Assam] will add to our longevity and prosperity. We 
have heard that there it imiversal nama-kirton [rellgioua 
music and recital] In that country, and that cows, 
Brahmans and Vaiscavas are living there in peace and 
happiness. You know the conseqiwnces of bringing 
them under sway. By invading that country, Oh, how 
long could Mir Jumla thrive ? Ho could not even reach 
back his old place. It is advisable therefore that you 
should come back. So take heed, ac»d do as you think 
proper.''** 

The messenger also brought a verbal message from 
Nawab Shaista Khan, tunning as follows: " Well, tell 
Ram $»wg h«, that for the fear Assam the honour and 
prestige of the Nawabs and Rajas have remained intact 
If that country is Invaded and subjugated we aball be 
dlsboDoured as well."** Shaista Khan obviously meant 
that the existence of the powerful independent kingdom 
of Assam had made the Mogul Emperor considerate and 
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careful In hit dealings with his nobles and chie^, as he 
bod to count upon their help in times of emergency, 
when he projected an invasion of Assam, which could alho 
be used as a rallying base by discontented and hostile 
nobles to mature and execute their plans of revenge. 
The position of the governor of Bengal was of great 
strategic importance in view of that Subah’s clow 
proximity to Assam. 

After his defeat in Assam, Ram Sin^ rotirod with 
the remnant of his force to Rangamati, where ho waiU'd 
for an opportunity to reinvade the country; but he did 
not get any such opportunity as tho Ahoms rcmaloed 
fully prepared to counteract any hostile move of the 
Imperialists. In February 1676, Emperor Aurangzeb 
directed Ram Sinaia to come back from Rangamati 
before tho rainy season bad set in, making o%'er charge 
of that place to the person to be iwminated by 
Umdat-ul*inulk. The charge of Rangamati was first 
given to Abu Nasr Khan, and then to Ibn-i-Hussain 
Khan. In June 1676, Ram Singha paid his respects to 
the Emperor, his long stay in Assam and Its frontier 
being evidently a punislunent. According to one 
account Ram Singha died a natural death soon after his 
return to the Mogul capital, and according to another 
he died on duty in Kabul during 1687-88.*" 

Ram Singha was succeeded by Ids son Krishna or 
Kiahan Singha, who had been held as a hostage by 
Aurangzcb during the absence of his father in the Assam 
expedition. Kiahan Singha had served in Kabul for 
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some time. Aurangzeb conferred upon him a mAiuab 
of 3,000. but he died when young of • wound he had 
received during a dvil wer In Kabul. Biihen Singha 
succeeded Kishen Slagha. 

Dlshen Singha roeo to be a chief magistrate at Islama¬ 
bad, and died in 1696, and was succeeded by his son Jai 
Singha, better known as Saws! Jal Singha in contn- 
distlDCtion to the first prince of that name, Mina Ra}a 
Jai Singha, father of Ram Singha. Sawai Jai Singha 
participated in the embroils and wars of the period which 
was characterised by decay and disruption of Mogul 
power. In 1728 he founded the capital Jaipur, near the 
site of the old city of Amber. The pelace btillt by Jul 
Sixt^ta at Jaipur has been compared to the Kremlin at 
Moscow. 

But the greatest achievement of Jal Singha lay in tbo 
field of astronomical researches. His own knowledge of 
astronomy was so deep and extensive diat be was 
entrusted by the Mogul Emperor Muhammad Shah with 
the reformation of the calendar. Jai Singha drew up a 
set of rules which he named Zetj MokommedsKaki, and 
dedicated them to the Emperor. By these tables, wrote 
Colonel James Tod In 1829, “ all astroDomical tables are 
yet made, and all almanacks coostrueted." He erected 
astronomical observatories with instruments of his own 
invention at Delhi, Jaipur, Benares and Muttra; and the 
accuracy of their calculations astonished the learned 
world. He carried on his astronomical researches in the 
midst of perpetual wan and court intrigues. Jai Singha 
used to keep a diary, termed Kalpodmtne, in which he 
recorded every event in which he himself participated, 
or which came to his knowledge. He also collected a 
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large mass 0f materials for compiling a history of the 
Kuchchwa princes.’^ 

Dtiring the war of succesalcm Sawal Jal Singha 
championed the cause of the third prince Sultan Azam 
Shah, commonly known as Azamtara, ndio ascended the 
throne at Ahmadnagar on the 14th March 1707, eleven 
days after the death of Aurangzeb at that place. Jai 
Singha was on the side of Azamtan’a son Bidar Bakht 
In the battle of Jajau. But the Rajput Raja dcecrted the 
young prince, and made his way to iho camp of Muham* 
road Azbn, the second son of Bahadur Shah. Sultan 
Azamtara was killed on the 20th June 1707 by a musket 
baD. Bidar Bakht had already been killed in the battle. 
Azam Shah's women and children received assurances of 
favour and protection from the victorious Bahadur 
Shah, now Emperor.*** 

Sawai Jai Singha was appointed Governor of Agra 
and Malwa. He entered into a coaliUmi with the rtilers 
of Mewar and Merwar in order to throw the common 
might of the Rajput princes against the Mahraltas to 
whom Emperor Muhammad Shah had surrendered the 
Chouth. Later on, Jai Singha in supporting the 
Mahrattas became instrumental in ceding Malwa to 
Balaji Rao Peshwa. The infiltration of the Mahrattas 
into Malwa had been conducted with the asaistanee of 
Jai Singha, and It was a part of the scheme of Hindu 
levival formed by him, to be carried out vdth the con- 
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certod efforts of the Rajputs and the Mahratlas.^ An old 
Assamese chronicle preserves the names of the Rajas 
and Zomindars who helped Jai Singha, together with 
their respective quotas of soldiers, horses, ciephanta and 
camels. The largest contribution came from Raja 
Malohar of Rampura«gmm, with his 80,000 soldiers, SO 
olephanls, 500 horses and 8,000 camels.^* In spite of his 
continued participation in imperial and Inter-atatal poli¬ 
tics, Sawai Jai Singha found time to enlarge his patri¬ 
monial stale of Amber. He died in 1743. 

Jaqmr Is still flourishing as a premier native state of 
India under the aegis of the British, and its present ruler 
is His Highness Maharajadhiraj Sawai Man Singha 
Bahadur. 


CONCLUSION 

With the materials at our disposal it is difBcuU to draw 
a full-length picture of Lachit Barphukan'a personality 
and character. The Buranjts record only those aspects 
of his life which are connected with the political transac¬ 
tions of the state. He figures in the chronicles only as a 
link, a very important though, in the chain of political 
events. 

Details of the private life of a historical personage, 
however eminent he may be, do not find any place in the 
Buranjis, unless the circumstanoes influence to some 
extent the decisions and measures of the government 
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Historiographers wro strictly forbidden to glw any 
prominence to unconnected personal details, as wo loom 
from the injuncUon issued by King Siva Singha at tbo 
time of commissioning an Ahom Pandit to compile a 
chronicle of the rulers.—" Hw history should only con¬ 
tain the names and transactions of the Swargadeoa. 

Thb limitation is deplorable as we have an abundance 
of personal biographlos of the saints and religious prea¬ 
chers of Assam; and pollUcal biographies would liave 
boon compiled in any number If such compllstion had 
been sancUoned by the usages of the country. Such 
biographies would have offered us intimate glimp«s 
touches revealing the workings of the inner min^ 
thereby enabling us to form an accurate esUmate of the 
character of the leading figures of history. 

Plutarch in his Life of Alexander has said,-" Often a 
man’s most brilliant actions prove nothing a* to his true 
character, while some trifling incident, some casual 
remark or jest. wUl Uii-ow more light upon w^t man^ 
ef man he was than the bloodiest 
array of armies, or the most Important siege. Sortu 
Sy for us. the Buranii. have reconled Instouecs 
though desultory and sporadic, of ^ ! 

details of LachU Barphukan's life, trifling incidents and 
casual remarks, as wcU as briUiant actions in the battle- 

field. 
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The most outstanding feature of Lachit Barphukan's 
charaeter was bis very high sense of honour. It is an 
indefinable quality, though in its hnpllcattona it com* 
prises all that Is good and noble in a num'a character. 
It means the respect shown, both by intentions and 
actions, to on unwritten code of private and public con* 
duct, the contravention of which would not entail any 
material injury upon the transgressor. In our private 
and domestic relations it means the ungrudging fulfil* 
ment of our promises, and of the expectaticsu and hopes 
we have raised in others' minds by our conduct, words, 
and attitude. In public life, it is equivalent to whole* 
hearted devotion to one’s duty without any constderation 
of personal gain or advantage. The man of honour is 
straightforward and just, and he adheres to his prizwiples 
In the face of opposition and discomfort Casuistries, 
sophistries and subterfuges and stilted efforts to justify 
perversities are unknown to an honourable man. His 
tribunal b the common sense of his countrymen and the 
verdict posterity. Recognitions and benefits do not 
constitute the motives of his setions; rewards aro too 
mundane, and be precludes them from the Inventory of 
conditions In his services to his country. Such a man 
can be entiusted with the gravest responsibllitiet which 
be will discharge without the vigilance of a supervisor, 
for he eherishes in his heart the greatest of all supervisors 
—his own consdenee. Utouglt he ii sensitive to attrl* 
hution of cowardice and meanness, he is indifierent to 
the calumnies of interested opponents and the uncritical 
rabble as he Is true to himself, and b unshakable In hb 
faith in the moral order of the Um\'erse. 
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Lachlt Barphukan inherited the redeeming quality of 
a man of honour from hi* fother Momoi-tomuli Bar- 
barua, whoae tctiso of duty never deserted him whether 
he acted as a farmdabourcr, or as a high dignitary of the 
state, or as a military commander. The father like his 
•on, had played the part of a man of destiny in the moat 
critical period of his country's history. 

In his glorious but meteoric career Loebit Barphukan 
has afforded enough examples of this quality of hb 
character. However humblo his duties were be applied 
himself wholeheartedly to their axceulUm. He studied 
and practised to perfection the duties of a Dolakasharia 
Barua. His patriotic desire to expel the Mogula from 
Assam, and his self-confidence come out very well in his 
reply to King Chakradhwa] Singha when that monarch 
was searching for a suitable ofiker to command the ex¬ 
pedition against the Imperialists. Lochlt sold that Awm 
could produce a general equal to the occasion provided 
the Swargadeo bestowed on him the dust of his feet 
Lachit’s representation to the monarch was almost similar 
to what was said by the great Wazir SaduUa Khan to 
Ehiperor Aurangzeb when the latter was complaining of 
the lack of able officers. *'No age is wanting in oble 
men," said the Wazir, “ it is the business of wise masters 
to find them out, win them over, and get work done by 
means of them, without listening to the palttTwwUa of 
selfish men against them."'** 

The forcible removal of one's head-dress is a great 
Insult to the wearer. A callous man would swallow such 
an affront justifying his ccDsplacescy by pointing to the 
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unpleasant altomalive of creating a scone in tiie august 
aUnospHere of the rojral court Lachit rushed towards 
the miscreant and oompcUod him to seek for shelter 
uetder the throne. This spirited action of Lachit, though 
it involved a broach of the decorum o! tho court, was 
considered by Chokmdhwaj Singha as a tangible proof 
of his high sense of selLreipect which would deter him 
friHn doing anything derogatory to himself when be would 
face vital Issues in the ensuing eonfUets with the Moguls. 
This incident has in a way, its parallel la the expression 
of resentment by SbivajI when be failed to get due 
honour in the court of Emperor Aurangteb. 

At the outset of the campaign Lachit Barphukstt pro- 
mulgated an order that he would behead every slacker 
and delinquent Decapitetion or any form of capital 
punishment which involved the shedding of blood could 
be carried out only with the sanction of tho sovereign; 
snd a Barphukan's sentences of death had diercfore to 
be executed in a bloodless manner, by starving the cul¬ 
prit to death or by drowning him. In face of the tremen¬ 
dous issues at stake, adherence to a mere formality was 
considered by Lachit Barphukan as a trlviol matter, 
reminding one of the reply of Sclpio the Great to Cato s 
rebuke that the general had been indulging in lavish ex¬ 
penditure. "Sciplo answered," says Plutarch, "that he 
did not require an ecotMKnUt for his quaestor, at a time 
when he was preparing to wage war on a grand scale, 
and reminded Cato that be would have to give an account 
to the Roman people of battles won, not of money 
expended.”** Similarly. Lachit Barphukan dispensed 
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with the opinions of precMlent>huntcrs refiardtng the pre* 
rogatlvos of hfa poeition. aod tuned his moMures to one 
ungls objective—victory et »ny cost; and in his policy 
he received the concurrence of His Majesty. This boW 
step Uluitrates Lncblt Barphukan’s high sense of values, 
a)^ his capacity to discriminate between what is trivial 
and what is important. 

LadUt Barphukan's practical sense it revealed in his 
actions and utterances In connection with the mainten¬ 
ance of the morale of the army, occompanlod by ^ul- 
taneous attempts to demoralise the enemy. The Barphu¬ 
kan’s soldiers were nursed from the very beginning in 
one solitary dream—the victory of the Assamese; snd 
an impression was given to Ram Slngha that hia defeat 
was a foregone conclusion. The Barphukan’s commanders 
and envoys were also entrusted with the task of InstiDing 
doubU and fears Into the hearts of the enemy. Ram 
gmgh«, in the conventional language of Rajput and 
Mogul generals, asked Lachlt Barphukan to give him 
Bght for an hour. The Ahom commander-in-chief gave 
a clever twist to the offer by announcing his readiness to 
fight tin the last drop of his blood. Ram Singhs sent a 
bag of poppy-seeds to Uchlt Barphukan pointing o^ 
that his soldiers ware as numerous as the seeds in the 
bag. The Barphukan replied by despatching a 
casket filled with sands with the laconic message.—‘”njis 
U the characteristic of our soldiers.” To Ram Singhs s 
proposal to cmtvB to a settlement without fighting, the 
Barphukan replied that the Rajput general must deroon- 
rtrate his prowess in the battle-field, otherwise he woidd 
tarnish his great repuUiion as a warrior. The Barphu- 
kan’a messengers convinced Ram Slngha that numerous 
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chioftaina had joined the Aasameee army; and they em- 
belished this claim by inventing the story of the pattici> 
pation of Rakxhasa troops. All this propaganda did not 
fail to impress Ram Singha of the inevitable disaster 
awaiting him in Aaiam To the Rajput Raja and bis 
odicen and men Assam was a terra ineogruts, and so, 
any bluff seasoned with some grains of possibility was 
readily swallowed and believed. These bluffs and retorts 
were always imbued with dignity anH firmness, and did 
not therefore fail to convey the impression that the Aboms 
meant business, and that they liad not come to win vic¬ 
tory in war by mere diplomacy and finesse. 

Lachit Barphukan acted with unrelenting stemnesa 
and tact in maintaining the morale of his army. His 
olficcrs and soldiers prayed to the goddess Kamakhya 
to destroy the invaders. As the goddess, in the deep- 
rooted beliefs of the Assamese, was cherished as the 
grantor of all desires, the soldiers at once concluded that 
the destruction of the enemy was inevitable. Lachit 
Braphukan's proposal to decapitate a delinquent without 
making any reference to the monarch steadied all shirk¬ 
ers and waverers, and every one put his best in the fight. 
'Ihe execution of his own maternal uncle as a punishment 
for slackness convinced the soldiers of the general's deter¬ 
mination to carry out his orders without sny considera¬ 
tion of personal relationship or frlvnd.ship Ram Singha’a 
admiration of the Gauhati fortifications, as reported to 
(he Ahom camp by Hangal-bhanga Laskar, was announced 
to the whole Assamese aoldiery, and they fought with 
greater confidence in their ultimate victory. 

IsKihit Barphukan rose to the climax of his leadership 
in the final naval engagement. He had high fever, and 
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be l«d th« fight in that atate of phyiical proatration. He 
hammered two recalcitrant oarsmen and threw them into 
water, and the report of this incident restored the flag' 
ging seal of his soldicn, and they fought with all their 
mt^t Hla brief utterances at this moment apeak of his 
passionate anxiety for his country’s independence, and 
bbi own honour. He said to Mirl Sandikal Hazarika at 
Aswakranta,—" Tell your men, I am going to die on this 
spot, and I never think of abandoning my charge. I have 
bought a slice of earth on the top of Chlla HlU wluch 
will provide xufBcient accommodation for my remains. 
If I survive I shall go after all the people have left this 
place.** Ho said to Achyutananda ^lol,—‘ The Moguls 
ore almost reaching Anmjuii. 0, astrologer, you have 
paved the way for your annihilation, brought about my 
disgrace and daetroyed my bread.** He exclaimed from 
hb barge,—‘ His Majesty has given too the suprente com¬ 
mand of the army here, and placed at my disposal vast 
stores of provisions so that I may fight with the enemy. 
Should I now desert (he fight and revert to the embraces 
of my wives and children ? ** He shouted again at the 
pitch of hb voice,—Let the Mogub capture me alive, 
and let my people go borne in peace! ** Hara Hazarika 
prostrated before the retreating soldiers at Aswakranta, 
and appealed to tbom in words, which In their ardour 
of patriotism have few parallels in the pages of world’s 
hbtory,—'* O, my countrymen, if. you wish to pour pobon 
into thb plattor of gold, ihon please flee." The immediate 
restilt of these appeab was the dash and fury with which 
the Assamese soldiers rushed upon (he hostile Aret. The 
disgrace of an inunlnent defeat was soon converted into 
an imperishable glory of victory. 
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A leader lacking In farslghtednesi connives at tl»e cot^ 
ruptkms of the men under his charge, hoping thereby to 
stimulate their interest in their duties. But such conni¬ 
vance leads ultimately to his own downfall, for hU under¬ 
lings cease to be eamost when there U no prospect of 
easy earnings and of bribes nnd perxitiihiles. Ihcir 
cupidity being once excited. tJ>ey sell out vital secrets to 
the enemy; and when a cruris comes Uioy help the enemy 
by their habitual or prearranged perfunclorineas in their 
duties, if not by open cooperation. Lachit Barphukan 
nipped corrupUbility in the very bud. His messenger 
Nimcharan was severely punished for having obtained 
from Ram Slngha a present of two wooden bittli. Tho 
Assamese astrologer Churamani Daivajna was offered a 
monthly salary of rupees four thousand if he agreed to 
serve under Ram Slngha. TIm! Oalvajna wanted to meet 
Ram Singha just for fun, but he suwirossod hU curiodty 
for fear of Lachit Barphukan. The messenger. Bhnknt- 
dah, who tried to entice Churamani Daivajna to the 
presence of Ram Singha was ordered by Lachll Barphu¬ 
kan to be thrown into water. There cannot be any 
strength without individual moral purity; nod this 
purity is supremely nooded in national emergendoa 
b^use one unresisted temptation may undo the eflorlii 
of an ^y of diplomats and warriors. Under the 
inspiration of Lachit Barphukan every soldier, from the 
highest commander to the ordinary camp-follower, 
proved his complete immunity from temptations and 
comipUons. The Barphukan would not even permit his 
army to plunder the boats of the lotreating enemy, 
because sanction of greed in any form was fraught with 
the danger of its reappearance in other spheres of war 
activity. He therefore said,--Having fought for a 
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length of time, and being ultimately vanquiahed 
Slngha la sailing down the river. The fame we haw 
gained thereby Is enough for us. Do you think we shall 
enrich HU Majesty by a handful of broken swords a^ 
rfilelds selied from tho fugitives ? It wlU also cau« the 
loss of a few thousand of our men who have already 
tolled so hard.”’** 

Laehil Barphukan was a bom leader of man. IIU 
captains and soldiers obeyed hU commands to tho 
minutest detail Even tho Prime Minister who coi^ 
mandod the nortliem divUlon of tho army hesitated to 
disregard the orders of tho Barphukan. ThU spint of 
obedience U not of the type generated in the hearts ol 
subjects by a tyrant and an autocrat for the purpo«9e of 
continuing hU unbridled power and authority. This 
spirit arose from a universal desire to give one's best to 
the cause ol the molherUnd when it was confronted with 
a dire crisis. The Barphukan was evcr-vlgilant and 
cautious, and he scoured round tho whole theatre of 
operations riding on a pony on the pretext of hunting. 
He distributed bU soldiers in the various camps In an 
orderly and calculated manner. Overweening con¬ 
fidence in bis victory created by tho superiority of the 
Assamese arms, or the trepidation of the Rajput general, 
or the optimistic findings of astrologers, did not lead to 
any complacency or Inaction in the mind of the Barphu- 
kaiL Such confidence was aalutary as a stimulant, but 
it could not be a substituto for dlsdpltno and organisa¬ 
tion. 

The injunction of the astrologer, Achyutaiunda Doloi, 
not to fire the signal gun even though the Moguls were 
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presalng very h«rd, presented a very delicate and tragical 
situation. T1)e Barphukan obeyed the signs of the start 
to the very letter though he became highly incensed and 
agitated within, and though in his desperation he uttered 
threatening words to the estrologer. But the crisis soon 
passed off, and the Doloi announced the aiispleious 
moment for the attack. The Barphukan never suspected 
any treachery on the part of Achyutananda. The Doloi 
was richly rewarded by the king on the termination cf 
the war obviously on the recommendation of the general 
Looking at the Incident from a distance of two hundred 
and seventy^Hve years we can say that whatever miy be 
the scientific value of astrological calculations, people in 
those days and some even at the present time do con. 
aider tliem as infaliible and unchallengsble, and Lachit 
Barphukan’s adherence to them only indicates the time- 
spirit But we must point out that by placing an astro¬ 
logical injunction on the same footing as a war-measure 
in such a tense and critical situation, Lechit Barphukan 
ran a very serious risk Astrological calculatioDa in spite 
of their extensive popularity do not constitute a universal 
code of action; and a commander should not stake the 
tremendous issues of war on these calculations of dubious 
practical value. Even if we accept them u scientific 
prophecies, there is the risk of miscalculation; and even 
though the honesty of Achyutananda is unq\iestionable. 
other men of his profession may not share hb integrity 
aitd rectitude. Lechit Barphukan like bis contempora¬ 
ries counted loo much upon the verdict of one individual, 
and that was a mistake, even though his delay in firing 
the signal gun did not lead to any tragic consequence. 
Ihe gravity of the mistake can be realised when we 
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remember that Rom Singha made repeated attempts to 
tamper with the loyalty of the astrologer.*^ 

The malospring of Lachit Barphukan’s patriotism is to 
be found in hL<i realisation of the serious menace to the 
lodopotidence of his country caused by the presence of 
the hostile army In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Gauhati fortifications. Fhmt the top of his fort he recon- 
noitcred tho position of the enemy and witnessed the vest 
array of soldiers in Rom Singha's comp. *' Tears rolled 
down the Barphukan’s cheeks,*' writes an eyo>witncas, 
" and he said to himself,—' It is a tragedy that my 
country ia facing this dire calamity during my command. 
How will my king be saved 7 How will my people be 
aved ? How will my posterity be uved ?' Having 
uttered these words he became restleM.” Lachit Barphu* 
kan knew very well that the Anal issue of the conflict 
could never be predicted, however well-fortiftcd and 
welhprcpared be might be.** 

The Ung was regarded by the Assamese as the 
fountain of all energy and inspiration, and Lachit Bar> 
phukan was fortunate in having Swargadco Chakradhwaj 
Slngha as the supreme head of the state. The patriotism 
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mod self-n^ct ot this monarch have but ptrallcb 
in the history of Assam. He had to suffer in the begin¬ 
ning from the shameful legacies of the preceding regime. 
Being pressed by the Moguls to pay the balance of the 
war-lndcmnity ibced In 1683. King Chakradbwaj Slngha 
considered his position to be one of subordination and 
vassalage; and ho shouted out,— “ Death is prefoable 
to a life of subordination to the foreigners.” He decided 
upon immediate resumption of hostilities. His impetuo¬ 
sity wss however checked by the timely intervention of 
the Prime Minister who pointed out the inadequsey of 
provisions aitd materials of war. Iha monarch personally 
supervised the preparations, planted the smithies 
the palace enclosures, trained the archers with his own 
hand, and finally satisAed himself that the preparations 
were complete and up to the mark. 

Meanwhile King Chakradhwaj Singha bad entered into 
a correspondence with the neighbouring chiefs in order 
to obtain their co-operation and support in hit pi*" to 
reaist the Moguls. The king’s patriotic intent and self- 
respect came out in the bttera of the period. In June 
1664, he wrote to Raja Prana Narayan of Cooch Behar,— 
” You know for yourself all about tl)e manner in which 
we have repeatedly dealt heesv blows upon the Vog ti ] !>. 
If God has inflicted on us a re\'erse on this occasion, 
does it imply that we shall be subjected to discomfiture 
a second time ? ” He wrote again in February 1666,— 
" Because the Moguls have humiliated us onee, does it 
follow that we should make no attempt to throw off this 
position of subordination to them 7 ” 

Chakradhwaj Singha’s irulght and forethought were 
best shown in the selection of LacKit Barphukan as the 
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eoaunandcr of the new army. A wrong man would have 
behaved differenUy, but the Jdng'a nominee on thU oeca- 
»i<» waa Imbued with the zeal and petriotkm of the 
apirited sovereign, and be succeeded in expelling the 
Moguls from GauhatL The monarch expressed his joy 

at the culmination of his hopes by simply »aying,_“ It is 

now that I can eat my morsel of food with ease and 
pleasure.” King Chakradhwaj Siagha’s forceful per¬ 
sonality and his success in restoring the lost prestige of 
his country will perpetuate his name in the patriotic 
annals of Assam, 

The third figure of the heroic triumvirate was the 
Prime Minister Alan Buragohain Rajmantri Dangaria 
wfaoee probity and foresight served as a check to the 
impetuous gallantry of King Chakradhwaj Singba and 
Lachlt Barphukan. The Premier was a true statesman, 
and the convincing logic of his counsels carried great 
weight with the king and the oHlcera. Ifc was at the 
same time o great soldier, and be commanded with suc¬ 
cess the northern wing of the army from his at 
I^thia Parvat. The general held frequent consultations 
with the Premier, and all the major decisions were the 
result of their Joint deliberation. The Bumgohoin was 
also a great military engineer, and the forlidcations of 
Gauhati were {danned by him, and constructed under 
his supervision. 

The direct association of a man of Atan Buragohaln’a 
versatility greatly contributed to the success of the As¬ 
samese anna. Raja Rom Singhs collected all possible 
information about the Assamese commsnders, and he 
thus summarised his impression of Atan Buragohain,— 

" It is really very wonderful that a man can be so Intel- 
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ligcnt at this tender age. Who will be able to cope with 
nich a minister when be comas to yean 7 Pride should 
be the heritage of that land where such a eounsclloT has 
taken hla birth! ” 

By his originality and penetrating vision the Burago- 
hain could always give a new turn to the propoaed line 
of action when it appeared to him miscalculated and 
unsound. Cbakndhwaj Singha decided upon immediate 
hostilities with the Uogub; the Premier admitted this 
necessity " as the high-handed imperiousness of the 
M^ls has transcended the limits of forbearance.” 
” But ”, added the Buragohaln, ” we must provide the 
army with suflkient quantity of food providona and war 
materials, and must hold in stock sufficient reserve to 
enable us to replenish the stores of the expeditionary 
army as soon as they become empty.” Ihe Premier's 
admission that ” Rice Is the most indispenable of all the 
necessaries of life, and if it falls nothing will succeed,” 
reminds us of the honous words of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte,—” The army marches on its belly.” In the same 
speech the Premier emphasised the need of “harmony 
and lyrtchronitm ” In the activities of the different wlngi 
of the anny; and “ co-ordination ” and “ unity of com¬ 
mand ” are stock phrases in the strategy of modem war¬ 
fare. The proposal for the evacuation of Gauhati WM 
dismissed by the Bungohain with the argument that the 
terms settled with Ram Singha might not be ratified fay 
the kknperor Aurangzeb, and the Ahom king exitreased 
his concxurence with the Premier’s view-point. 

But a moat dgnificant Instartce of AUn Buragohain's 
wisdom and self-confidence is to be found In his counsel 
to Lachit Barphukan when the latter mourned over the 
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losa of 10,000 soldkra in the disastrous battle of Alabol 
* Well, general ”, said the Bur&gohain, ” such a reverse 
should nover shake your confidence in our ultimate vic> 
tury. Eventualities of this character are normol in a 
protracted warfare. When you agitate the waters of o 
pood for catching large fishes the fish*catchers will be 
pricked by the thorrxy scales of tho snudler fries. You 
should Jtidgo your success by the number of Urge 
catches.” 

The leaders outside the triumvirate were equally 
earnest in their respective charges. The commanders ere 
mentioned in the description of the disposition of the 
army, and in one contemporary chronicle their salient 
features and characteristics are briefly indicated in such 
words as,— ” He was short and small in sUture, and was 
quick in his movements ” ; “ He was fearful to look at" : 
”He moved about shouting out his orders and instniC' 
tioDs ” ; He made hhnself felt wherever ho went *': ” He 
did not like to remain still and cpiiet In any particular 
place, and wanted to be constantly on his feet’*; and, 
*' WbUe moving to and fro he betrayed an attitude of grim 
defiance of the enemy”. These little touches are suffi¬ 
cient to ahow that the determination to win victory hod 
permeated the hearts of all the commanders. Their 
replies to Ram Singha’s propoaab bespoke Uwlr intrepi¬ 
dity and patriotic resolve. Buragohain Phukan in reply 
to Ram Singha’s request for an interview said,— " Instead 
of me I shall show hhn twenty thousand of tny stal¬ 
warts who shall pound the Raja's soldiers to a thin 
paste.” The Assamese commander Koa Miriddha's 
escape from captivity by his dancing feat will remain 
for ever an iUustration of the tactful «npIoyment of 
artistic skill in the operations of war. 
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The or eovoyt were all animated by the same 

resolution to win victory. EUun Singhs failed to elicit 
any secret from them; on the other band, the Katakls 
succeeded in convincing him of the invindbility of the 
Asaamase and the inevitahlervess of his own defeat. Rani 
KaUki and Kalis Kstaki thundered forth the bluff,— 

^ The Ahoms cannot but Gght at night as they have In 
their army a force of one hundred thousand Rakshaaas 
or demons who are all man-eaters and night-rovers." 
Msdhsbcharan Kataki informed Ram Slngha,— “ Nume¬ 
rous chieftains of the mountainous regions have become 
our willing alltM in the campaign. They are not ame¬ 
nable to any considerations of right or wrong. Their 
participation in the war has been directly sanclicoed by 
HU Majesty, and they rush furiously against the enemy 
without w^tlng for the orders of the general. They are 
quick and sudden In their attadca, and their movements 
ntwl actionj cannot be presaged." 

Though the statement of Madbabcharan was exagge¬ 
rated for the purpose of demoralising the enemy yet there 
is a great deal of truth in it. The chiefs of the neigh¬ 
bouring regions were bound by treaty terms to help the 
Ahoms in times of war, and some of them owed direct 
to the Swargadeo. The heartening words of 
Haja Prana Narayan of Cooch Bcbar and Raja Jasamatta 
Rai of Jayantla evinced their desire to help the Ahoms 
to crtish their common enemy the Moguls. “ You should 
not feel dUtressed," wrote Prana Narayan, “ at having 
temporarily lost your dominion since Ratnachandrs, 
Suratha and Yudhlsthira could not escape similar caU- 
mitles. But their prestige has not been lowered as they 
regained their kingdom by dint of their own exertions."' 
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Tbe Cooch Behar Raja again wrota,— “ If w« two com¬ 
bine the enemy will not obtain any luperior advantage ; 
on tbe other hand fortune will offer a fitting opportunity 
to both of us for retaliation and revenge.” Ihe words 
of the Jayonlia Raja were equally encouraging,—-“Jayan- 
tia and Gargaon are not separate and divisible. At your 
diacomfituro at the hands of tbe Moguls 1 am feeling as 
if my own country has been harassed and humiliated by 
the enemy.” There is a ring of greet sincertty and help¬ 
fulness in tbe words of Manik Singh Raja of Nartiaog,— 
” Nothing is more disgraceful than the fact that our stal¬ 
warts wore sitting idle at home when our fricTtds were 
reported to be in dire distress. TUa humiliation will be 
blotted out only on that day when we shall be able to 
extirpate our foe.” The Jayantia Raja arranged to des¬ 
patch a powerful contingent to help the Ahoms in their 
war against tbe Moguls. 

The Raja of tbe principality named Rani played a dis¬ 
tinguished part in the wars of the period. He captured 
a number of Mogul fugitives at Pandu and sent them up 
to the Barphukan after having cut off their fingers. He 
frustrated tbe attempt made by Ram Singba to enter 
Gauhati through Darrang. Tbe Rani Raja was amply 
rewarded by the monarch for his heroic services. 

Shnilsr asdstance was rendered by other vassal chief¬ 
tains tbotigh the strength of their respective contingents 
is not known. In tbe preparations of King Rudra Singha 
to invade Bengal the Rajas of Darrang, Beltola, Rani, 
Naduar, Topalmchl. Dimarua, Jayantia and Cachar fur¬ 
nished in all a force of 40,000 soldiers; similar contin¬ 
gents were also sent by the Rajas of ^rduar, Pantan, 
BholBgaon, Panbari, Kulta, Nell, Gobha, Hozai and 
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CorakhiB though th«h- streogth cannot be atcertained at 
pzeaent. Rudrs Singha expressed his deep concern for 
the of bis ■tl»***- He said that *' the loss of his 

own men would aOlict him less,** and that “ ha would feel 
the greatest regret shame if the soldiers of his allies, 
the Princes of Cosaree and Zwointapoor eventually 
suffered by famine.”**^ The participation of the chief¬ 
tains of the frontier in Assam's conflicts proves beyond 
doubt that their active co-operation and support could 
be harnessed in all national emergencies.^** 

The incorruptible leadership and the organised prepa¬ 
rations of the Assamese created In the mind of Ram 
Singha serknu misgivings about the success of his mis- 
alon. and confirmed the fears he had expressed to Guru 
Teg Bahadur before starUng for Eastern India- The for¬ 
tifications of tltt Assamese, thought Ram Slnjflia, were 
fanpregnable; and the commanders matchless in gallantry 
and diplomacy. ‘"Ibe enemy", said Ram Singha, “is 
beyond the re«h of our heavy artillery; and there is no 
opportunHy of fighting with arrows and guns. Their 
mlnliters, commanders and Infantry are all to be admired 
for having constnicled such an impregxiable wall of 
defence." In a fit of desperation Ram Singha asked 
the Amamese envoys,— “Please explain why a warrior 
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like myself hes not been eble to Attain any tucceaa ? 
What are the peculiar features of Ahom strategy and 
wherein lies their invincibility ? ” On the termination 
of the hostilities Ram Singba explained bis discomRture 
by pointing out to the unsurpassing leadership of the 
Barphukan, the intricate character of the fortifications, 
and the absence of a single loophole for attack. Ho 
uttered the following encomiums on the organisation, 
versatility and courage of the Assamese,— “Olory to 
the king ( Glory to the eouasellers! Glory to the com- 
mauders! Glory to the oounlry! One single individual 
leads all the forces! Even I, Ram SIngha, being per* 
sooally on the spot, have not been able to find any loop* 
hole and opporhuiity!" About tbe all-roundnesa of an 
Assamese soldier, the Rajput Raja said,— “Every As* 
sameso soldier is expert in rowing boats, in shooting 
arrows, in digging trenches, and in wielding guns and 
cannon. I have not seen such specimens of versatility 
in any other part of Indio.’* Ram Sinaia's sod experi¬ 
ences in Assam are summarised in his valedictory admis¬ 
sion,— “ One who cotnes to fight sgainit Assam should 
be thrashed on the cheek by scavengers with their broom¬ 
sticks.” 

By far tbe highest compliment paid to the Assameso 
was the reference to their religious character made by 
two royal ladies of Amber. “We have heard", wrote 
Ram Singha’s queen and his widowed mother,—“that 
there is universal nama-feirtan in that country, and that 
cows, Brahmans and Vaisnavat are living there !n peac« 
and bapianeBS. You know the consequences of bringing 
them under sway. By invading that country, Oh, how 
long could Hir Jumla thrive ? ” This warning is in 
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substantial agreement with what Ham Stngha had 

toW Guru Teg Bahadur,— “The Bnperor acxordlngly 
sent for me, and ordered me to go and subdue Kamrup. 
On hearing this 1 went home and told my mother and 
(|Uoena of the order I bad received. Ihey became 
alarmed, and asked me if 1 desired nn unlimoly death. 
They repreaentod that there was none so brave as Mir 
Jumla, and if he perished what hope was there for me ? " 
The princes of Amber were devout Vtlsnavas, and the 
temples erected by them in Brindaban and Gakulpur, 
and in Benares, Pushkar and Uaridwar, are proofs of 
their devotioa to that faith. In the estimation of the 
Rajput queens, Assam therefore figured as a hallowed 
land whose peace should not be disturbed, for such an 
act was sure to recoil upon tho peace-breaker, as lUus- 
traled by the death of Mir Jumla soon after his depar¬ 
ture from the Assam frontier. 

Ihe name-kirtan, or religious music and recital, refer¬ 
red to by the rojml ladies of Amber as being universally 
popular In Assam, was the direct ofEshoot of the Vals- 
nnva revival of (he fifteenth and sixteenth centuries under 
the reformers Sankaradeva, Mndhabdeva, Damodardeva 
and their apostles and followers. Vaisnava Satns or 
monasteries were established all over the country; and 
Bhauxmaj or dramatic pcrfoimances and musical recitals 
in glorification of Srikrtshna were held in the stately 
halls of the village IVam-phart, and also in family prayer- 
halls. Sonkardeva and his foUowera composed hymns 
and prayers which wen sung to the acoompanimant of 
musk. IVom one end of Assam to the other, the villages 
resounded with aarrui'kirtaii, specLally on the Vaisnava 
titkis or days asweiated with the eventa in the life of 
Srikrlshna, and the anniversaries of the saints. The 
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three Ahom king* JayedhwaJ Stngha, Chakradhwaj 
Singha, and Udayaditya Sltigha came under the influence 
of Vaianaviam, ■pccially throitgh personal contact with 
tho reputed salots Klranjan Deva and Banamali Gosaln. 
The popularity of nama-kirtan has continued till ♦hi'* day; 
and a visitor to MajuU In Eastern Assam, where we have 
the largest congregation of Satras, will not &il to hroathe 
the enchantments of a lively Voisnava atmoephoro. 

The circumstances which led to the deputation of Raja 
Ram Singha to Assam, and those which allondod him 
during his stay in this country may lead one to suppose 
that be was lukewarm in his exertions. An old Assamese 
chronicle specifically mentions that oa receiving the 
information about his son Krishna Singha's ordeal before 
finperor Aurangzeb and tho letter of warning from his 
queen and his mother Ram Singha became delected and 
depressed, though he said,>~ *’ It la not proper that I 
should return being vanquished in war." Another 
chronicle states,— " A report is current to the eflcct that 
Ram Singha retired without doing any fighting when ho 
heard the sorrowful news that bis son was going to be 
made a Musahnan by the Padshah.*^ A third chronicle 
states,— The reason for wludi Ram Singha sent repeat* 
ed demands to the Barpbukan was as follows: ' At the 
time be started on the expedition be took solemn vows 
before the Padshah; and tho Padshah also promised to 
make him an Umrao and raise his rank if he was suc¬ 
cessful in his mission; and if be did not succeed, said 
the Padshah, “ I shall take off your head, and t shall kill 
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jrour childten and dependants, and your suvanta and 
maids, in a place away from your tarrltoriea.' 

The circionstances leading to Baja Ram Singha's depu* 
tation to Assam, and the reports he received during his 
stay In country were deprossing and duheartening 
no doubt: but to attribute to hhn lukewarmness in hla 
operations against tho Assamese would betray complete 
ignorance of the character of the Rajputs. Lukewarm^ 
ness and balf*beartedne» aro mild phrases for treachery; 
and a Rajput, once he has taken a vow, will redeen it 
at the cost of his life. Fidelity is ingrained in Rajput 
character, and Ram Singha, sprung from the noble and 
ancient clan of the Kuehchwas, would be the last man 
to tamiah the fair name of bis family by vioUting the 
trust imposed upon him. 

Prince Akbar once wrote to his father Aurangzeb,~- 
“Who can doubt that these Rajputs deserve to be praised 
for their fidelity ? ” *' They are then," continued Prince 
Akbar, " worthy of praise, this tribe, as mudi for their 
fidelity as for their valour." *** The Venetian traveller 
Manucci who was Intimately acquainted with the Rajputs 
and had served under Jai Singha wrote,— " On the whole, 
it may be said of these (Rajput) rajahs that they are 
modest men and religious, keepers of their word, and 
holding to their mere word as if it were an attested 
document"^ Tho testimony of James Tod, the hitt<H 
rian of the Rajputs, is worth reproduction; he wrote in 
1829,—Ask a Rajpoot which is the greatest of crimes, he 
will reply,— "poonchor", * forgetfulness of favours'. 

Ul. Me. Aswi Buranji No. 14. 
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This is his most powerful term for ingrsUtudo. Grati¬ 
tude with hhn embraces ovory obligation of life, end is 
inseparable from suxundberama, ' fidelity to his lord 
He who is wanting in Uieso is not deemed fit to live, 
and is doomed to eternal pains in Pluto’s realm here¬ 
after." Tod conUnuas.-^" l<el tu take Rajpoot character 
from the royal historians thamsalves from Akbar, Jdian- 
gir, Aurangzeb. The most brilliant conquests of these 
monarchs were by tlioir Rajput allies; though tho little 
regard the latter had for opinion alienated the sympathies 
of a race, who, when rightly numoged, encountered at 
command the Afghans amidst the snows of Caucasus, 
or made the furthest Chersonese tributary to the empire. 
Assam, where the British atms were recently engaged, 
and for the issue of which such anxiety was malnfesied 
in the metropolis of BriUin, was conquered by a Rajpoot 
prince, whoM descendant is now an ally of the British 
Government" ^ 

During their long contact with the Moguls there were 
many occasions of tbeir discontent with their imperial 
allies; but no Rajput Raja ever acted treacherously in 
contravention of their solemn promises and vows. Raja 
• jLffan Singha of Amber complained of bis incessant mili¬ 
tary preoccupations; " I sm despotched to all the wars,” 
said be on one occasion, " and I do not get time to rest; 
my soldiers arc unduly harasasd, and they curse me in 
consequence." Still, Man Slnglia never for a moment 
slackened in the execution of hb imperial duties however 


154. TwTi IU>s»Ajm. tt. pp. 171-174. Tod refers to the 
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Arduous they injsht be. del Singhs rfiaw Mint^wiww l 
propocsl U his Rajput veterans to seize the person of 
Qnperor Shah Jahao during the latter’s visit to Amber. 
"It was never doM by our family,’’ said Jai Rtn gK* 
" though the Padshah may do us wrong being mi^ulded, 
we should never act in a hostile manner as proposed. 
We have never been unfaithful to the Padshahs of 
Delhi Jai Singha met Aurangmb in the Lakhi 
Jungle south of the Sutlez. Ibe Padishah had only fhre 
horsemen with him, whereas Jai Singha was acoompanied 
by 3,000 wcU-anned horsemen, all Rajputs. The Raja’s 
officers seeing Aurangseb in this unprotected state, 
advised tlw Raja to kill the Padshah or allow them to do 
so. ‘“rhey aald”, WTites Manucci, ‘‘hla (Jai Slngba's) 
name would be renowned hi the world through the release 
and liberation of Shafajaban. But the Rajah would not 
listen to such advice, although the occasion was excel¬ 
lent and the acoxnplishment easy.’’*** 

Shivaji is said to have attempted to rouse the Hindu 
suseeptlbillties of Jai Singha, and aouidit the Rajput 
Raja’s active support in favour of an anti-Mogul con¬ 
federacy. But such appeoLa to Jai SLnidia’s religious 
sentiments failed to produce any effect on his plan of 
action.*** On the other hand Jai Singha exploited the 
community of religion and race In bringing Shivaji under 
his grip, and thereby fulfilling his imperial mlaaion. The 
Rajput Raja despatched an envoy to Shivaji with the 
following message,—*' Aurangzeb is the mighty ruler of 
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the earth. You should make friondskip with him. 
ultimate result of hoetility will not bo good. I am a 
Hindu ond Raja of Jayapur,—you are a Sisodia of the 
Udayapur family. You am a scion of o groat family, 
and the defence of our faith is traditional in your family. 
Your offorts are directed to that end. I am, therefon', 
favourably disposed towards you. It is my earnest 
desire to uve you and maintain your kingdom. Let me 
know what is your intention.''*^ Jai Singha wrote to 
the Emperor about his concentration on the busJneat in 
hand,—** Not for a moment, in day or night, do I seek any 
rest or ease from being busy about the task on which 
I hsvB been sent”*" 

Suspicions of half'hearledness, collusion or treachery 
on the part of Raja Rom Singha therefore militate 
against the very fundamentals of Rajput character. Ho 
did all he could to carry out his mLssioa. His defeat in 
Assam so disconcerted him that he loitered on the 
frontier for five years, waiting for an opportunny to 
attack Assam, and thus make up for his discomfiture in 
167L On the other hand, Ram Singha suspected Rashid 
Khan, his lieutenant, to have entered Into a collusion 
with the Ahoms. The result was Rashid Khan's expul* 
sion from the Mogul camp. 

The failure of Ram Singha’s campaign In A.<BUun can 
prtmaxily be attributed to two reasons,*—the inadequacy 
of the Mogul equipment and the defection of Rashid 
Khan; and the impregnahllity of the Gsuhatl fortifies* 
lions, and the invulnerability and discipline of the 
Aa s a r oea e leaders. 
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Sir Jaduoath Ssrkar'a anslysU of the fseton heading 
to Ram Siogha’s failure in Assam can be reproduced 
here,—'Ram Singha had only 8,000 troopers round his 
standards, and his losjws were Mtldom re^entshed. The 
Ahoms, being a nation in arms, mustered me hundred 
tliousand when mobilised. Unlike the time of Mir 
Jumla's invasion, the mastery of the water now belmged 
to the AhomS, and the Mughals could do little with their 
40 war-veasels on the Brahmaputra." Sir Jadunath 
than refers to " the insubordioation and disloyalty of 
Rashid Kh a n ," srtio claimed equality of rank with Ram 
Singha and could not brook to take his orders from the 
Raja. Tbe Ahoms were believed to have found a friend 
in Rashid Khan. 

There is some disagreement about tbe number of Ram 
Singha's soldiers. According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
"The Rajah was accompacuMl by 4,000 troopers in bis 
own pay, besides 1,500 gentlemen troopers (ahodit), 
and 500 artlUerymen of the imperial service. AuxUarks 
from Kuefa Bihar, numbering 15,000 archers, also joined 
him but their fighting value was little. The Bengal 
Viceroy was ordered to reinforce him out of his own 
contingent"'** The Jfiuutr-i-Alamgfn mentions 1,500 
ahadit and 500 artillerymen, but docs not refer to the 
4,000 troopers in the Rajah's pay, nor to tbe 15,000 Gooch 
Behar archers.'** A contemporary Assamese chronicle 
gives the figures as follows30,000 ttpais given to Ram 
Singha by the Emperor; Ram Singha was accompanied 
by 21 Rajput Thalrorv including his nephews and other 
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relativea, «nd 18,000 Taxi Turuki acpoit; and there canw 
with him from Cooch Bahar,—Kablsekhar Barua, 
Sarbeswar Barua, Manmath Barua, and Ghanayant 
Bakshi, and 15,000 ahioldamon and archers. Another 
ehxoolcla states ^t Shalsta Khan placed at Ram 
Slngha'a disposal a contingent of 2,000 tepala.*" 

As Ram Singha's troops wore stationed near the 
Gauhati fortifications, and as Assamese envoys paid 
frequent visits to the Mogul camp, they certainly obtain* 
ed correct information about the strength of the hostile 
force, and the figures quoted 1^ the Assamese chroniclers 
are based on this information. The figures relating to 
the troopers in Rom Singha’s own pay, the sfiedis and 
the artUlerymen, repreeent the allotment originally made 
by the Emperor. liiU basic force was augmented by the 
oontlngentj of the 21 Rajput Thalnirs, the contingent 
contributed by the Bengal Subedar Nawab ShaUta Khan, 
and the Coo^ Behar levy. That Ram Slngha had a 
numerous army can be assumed from his own conten¬ 
tion that he could have sent a much larger force to con¬ 
front the Afaom attackers at Alaboi, in addition to the 
10,000 the Raja had actually despatched. The figures 
recorded in the Assamese chronicles cannot therefore be 
dismissed as entirely untrustworthy. 

But whatever may be the actual numbers, one thing 
is stire that the Assamese army far outnumbered the 
force under Raja Ram Singha. The nucleus of the Ahom 
army consisted of the levies trained at Gargaon under 
the petaoDal supervision of King Cbakradhwaj Singha; 
then there were the contingents permanently stationed 
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GauhtU aod the neighbouring garrisons; and these 
two units were reinforced by the detachments sent by 
the vassal chieftains, the Jayantia Raja and other allies. 
There were besides the vast militia of the adult male 
populatioa of Assam who could bo mobilised at short 
notice and despatched to tlie theatre of war. Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar’a statement that the Ahoms could muster 
one hundred thousand men is very near the truth. It 
is supported by a news-letter of the court of Aurangzeb 
dated 10th December 1669, where occurs the following 
passage,—”Tbe Emperor asked the maoe-bearer Nisar 
Beg, who had returned after conveying an Imperial letter 
to the Subahdar of Bengal, what the strength of the 
enemy in Assam was. He replied, that the Rajah (Ram 
Siit^ia) had said that their foot and borsa soldiers 
totalled about one lakh, out of which the ca\*alry was 
very small in number.”*** The vast number at Lacbit 
Berphukan'a disposal enabled him to post one armed 
soldier at an interval of 13Vi feet on the summita and 
alopes of hills, and of nine feet on the ramparts on the 
plains connecting the hills. This arrangement was main¬ 
tained throughout the whole ring of fortifuatioQS on both 
banks of the river Brahmaputra. On account of the 
deficiency of his sinny Ram Slngha was compelled to 
fight very carefully as he could not aiTord to lose his 
soldiers in indiscriminate and unprofitable attacks. 
Besides, we are told that his losses were seldom 
replenished. 

Ram Singha is said to have brought with ktm only 
forty. war-vessels, whereas Mir Jumla hwl at his dl^ 

144. MUtberat-i-g«rlMr-t-Jfuel*, Royal AtlaUc Sodity Hi- 
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po*al. at the very beginning of bla marah, 323 wjtr- 
vessela oi all kinds moatly maniuKl by Portugneac, 
English and Dutcli sailors.Ram Singha might have 
strengthened his fleet in Assam, and there were two 
famous dockyards in the neighbourhood of Hazo, one at 
Ramdia and the other at Sualkuchi, On one ocoasinn, 
during his campaign in Assam. Ram Singha captured a 
number of Assamese vessels, and despatched a Ocet of 
500 boats against the enemy, nils fleet carried big guns, 
and their prows have been described as ‘'sixteen* 
mouthed.In one chronicle Ram Singha is said to have 
engaged 72 war vessels in the naval battle of Saraighat. 
In another, it has been said that there was such a heavy 
congestion of boats on tho waters of the Brahmaputra 
on that occasion that it was difficult for a vessel to make 
any headway owing to the lack of moving space. The 
Aauxneie, during that engagement, constructed a bridge 
of boats across the Brahmaputra connecting the two 
banka of the river at Geuhati.>*T The number of Assa¬ 
mese boats at GauhaU of this period cannot be preclsoly 
known, though we may surmise that there were any 
number of vessels as were necessary. There were 
numerous iVoo-eoIs or dockyards In Assam, and the 
boat-bidlding industry was very highly developed. There 
were two fchsls or guilds the members of which were 
engaged solely in boat-buildlng and boat-plying, the 
Naoealia fchel and the Nao-baicha Wiel. H»e creation of 
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0 powerful and numerous Assamese navy was made 
po^ble by the vast forost resources of the kingdom 
which supplied excellent timber for boats. " So 
numerous are the boats, large and small, in this country,'* 
wrote Shibabuddin Talish, “that on one occasion the 
newS'Wrttcr of Gauhatl reported In the month of Ramxan 
that upto the date of his writing 32,000 baeheri and 
kosah boats had reached that place or passed 

Before launching operations against the Moguls, the 
Ahoms had realised the necessity of making provision 
for a protracted warfare as we learn from the speech of 
Atan Butagohaln, Prime Minister. The Bxxragohain 
look into account the necessity of “boats, sailors and 
provisions." “ We shall have to face dire disaster", 
said the Premier to King Chakradhvraj Singha and the 
counaeliors, “ in the eventual failure of boats tnd pro¬ 
visions. Unless we have sufficient surplus In the store 
at present how shall we meet the situation if war has to 
be prolonged for two or three yean ? We roust take the 
necessary steps now and arrange for all future conttn- 
gencies.” The Ahonis who possesKd such practical 
foresight as to be able to anticipate all the eventualities 
of war did not foil to harness the vast resoxn-ees of the 
country for the purpose of war preparaUrms. 

Nawab Mir Jumla in hli invasion of Assam command¬ 
ed far more extensive resources than Raja Ram Singha, 
The Nawab had the advantage of the equipments for the 
expedition against Sultan Shuja whldi was a matter of 
urgent Importance to Emperor Aurangseb himself. These 
equipments were diverted to the Invasion of Cooch 
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Behar and Assam, as the pursuit of Shuja tvho bnd 
fled to the wilds of Arracan had to be poetponod for 
some time. As Subcdar of Bengal, Mir Jumla could 
muster all the rownuoes of that province, whereas Ram 
Singha had to depend upon the courtesy ond convenience 
of Nawab Shaista Khan, Mir Juinla'i succemor in the 
governorship of Bengal. Mir Jumla's personal wealth 
was a matter of gossip all over India. Ho was reputed 
to be the richest private man of the Deccan, and the 
owner of twenty maunds of dJainond. He could always 
draw from his own resources to supplement the expendi¬ 
ture sanctioned by the Emperor. 

There was also a great difference between the leader¬ 
ship of Mir Jumla and that of Ram Singheu The former, 
originally a native of Isphahan, had begun his career as 
a humble adventurer, and ulUmatcly acquired the power, 
wealth and grandeur of a ruling prince. Ram Singha 
had been brought up »nd<»r the shadow of his distin¬ 
guished father Mlrza Raja Jai Singha, and he had not 
the necessity to cultivate the qualities of initiative, 
resourcefulness and boldness of enterprise to the some 
extent as Mir Jumla. Ram Singha’s calibre was 
mediocre, and his qualities soft, refined and intellectual 
in contrast to the vigour, push, and inventiveness of 
Muaszam Khan Khan-hhannan Sipah-salar Mir Muham¬ 
mad Sayid Ardastani. 

An attack on Assam from Bengal was alwa}m dis¬ 
advantageous to the invading army, in comparison with 
the ease and facility with which the Assamese could con¬ 
duct their war operations. Z«achit Barphukan once 
remarked,—" At Gauhati we fight as If sitting in our 
own bontes." The invaders had always to ply their 
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boatf upstream against the strong current of the 
Brahmaputra. The progress was oecoasarily slow, and 
if their fleet was poor the equipments for their war in 
Assam would of necessity be meagre and insu6flcient. 
A large number of men bad to bo employed for towing 
the boats up. The land forces had to cut their way 
through dense forests, tall reeds and boggy moraaecs. 
Retoforcements from Bengal similarly to^ a long time 
to reach tbeir desUnaUon In Assam. The advantageous 
position of the oocupenta of the upper rapids of the 
Brahmaputra was realised by the Govsmnicnt of the 
East India Company in 1824 when they despatched an 
army to attack the Burmese at Gauhatl, mainly out of 
fear that the latter could at any timo tail down the rtvor 
end enter into Bengal eluding the vigilance of the Com¬ 
pany's flotlUa at Goalporn.^* The difRctUties experienced 
by the Moguls during Mir Jumla's invasion have been 
vory well summarised by Charles Stewart who drew 
his materials from contemporary Persian aources. “As 
Meer Joomla wu resolved not to quit sight of his fleet ”, 
wrote Charles Stewart, “ on which were embarked hit 
stores atkd depot of provisions, he regained the bonks 
of the Burhampooter; and having crossed that river near 
Razigamutty, at the expense of great labour and much 
delay, he formed a rotul which enabled him to proceed 
by short stages. During this march, as the imperial 
army was o^ged to drag the boats against strong 
current, and the troopa were necessitated to cross rivers 
and clamber over predpiosa, it frequently bappend 
that their day's journey did not exceed one or two miles, 

16a. Dsrid Scott (0 Cei Maemorins, Psfamsry 6. 1824, Bcna-nl 
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during which time, although not opposed by tho enemy 
in front, they wera often annoyed on their flanks liy sunall 
parties of AsnmcM flring on thorn from behind trees, or 
whatever the nature of tho ground permitted Uiem to 
approach unseen.”^''* Rem Slngha'e cxporknccs in the 
** most wearisome march" could not be very much 
dliTerent from those of hii predecesaor. 

The rigours of tho Aasain climate told heavily upon 
Um health of the Invading forces; and postUences and 
diseases caused severe sufferings and losses in their 
ranks which were being already depleted by the guerilla 
attacks of the Assamese. The character of the Assamese 
was an unknown factor to the Moguls, and the latter 
could not anticipate the tactics of the «ieiny. Unexpect¬ 
ed rains and floods, its hills and swamps and thick 
jungles added to the discomflture of the invaders. These 
difficulties are described in vivid touches by the personal 
eye-witness Shihabuddin Tallsh, and a few passages are 
reproduced from his chronicle of Mir Jumla’s expedition : 

" Assam is a wild and dreadful country abounding in 
danger.” 

” Its roads are frightful like the path 
leading to the nook of Death; 

Fatal to life Is its expanse 
like the unpeopled city of Destruction. 

Its forests are full of violence 
like the hearts of tho ignorant, 

Its rivers are beyond limit and estimate 
like the minds of the wise." 
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*' At a distance from the river, the climate tgrtea with 
the netlvea, while it b rank poison to {oreigoers. It 
rains for eight months; and even the four months of 
winter are not free from rain. In the cold weather the 
diseases of cold and moisture attend to foreigners with 
greater intenrity than natives, while hi summer exces> 
live aecrettoQ of bile graKpe foreigners more violently 
than natives.” 

“ The air and water of the hills are Uka the destruo 
live Simoom and deadly poison to natives and strangers 
alike. Its plains, by reason of their being girt round by 
Kills, lend to breed melancholy and fear.” 

*' In all the past ages no [foreign] king could lay the 
hand of conquest on the aklrt of this country, and no 
foreigner could tread it with the foot of invaaiM). Narrow 
are the gates by which outriders can enter or issue from 
this country, and lanm are the feet on which its natives 
can go to othar countries.’’ 

"In abort, every army that entered the limits of this 
country, made its exit from the realm of life; every 
caravan that set foot on this land, deposited its baggage 
of residence In the halting-place of Death.’’ 

" And os no one who entered this country, like visitors 
to the realm of Death, ever returned, and the manners 
of its natives were never made known to any [outsider], 
the people of Hindustan used to call the inhabitants of 
Assam sorcerers and magicians, and consider them as 
standing outside the human species, and enter the name 
of this country in [their] spells and counter^pells. They 
say that whosoever visits this country is overcome by 
charms and never comes out of it.'*tn 

171. Thiss eeven psmcii are talcMv from Sir Jadunatfa SaHcsr^. 
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"Us man dared to leave the camp, he was certain to 
be shot by the Assamese. A similar case never happen* 
ed in the history of Dihli. Here were 12,000 horse and 
numerous infantry locked in for six months, prevented 
by tho rains from continuing operations, and yet scarcely 
attacked by the enemies that surrounded them. Nor did 
during this time provisions arrive. The Amirs lumcd 
their eyes longingly to Dihli, and the soldiers yearned 
for their wives and children.” 

"In the beginning of the war, Dilir Khan’a detach¬ 
ment consisted of nearly 1,500 horse; and at the end of 
tho rains and his expedition to Namrup, bo only muster¬ 
ed between 4 and 500.”*^ 

Similar impareniotis of the conditions in Assam will 
surely be found in the letters written by Ram Singha 
from Assam or by any of his camp-followers, which, 
unfortunately, have not yet seen the light of day.*” 

To the diiBculUes arising front the peculiar climate of 
Assam should be added those springing from tho 
vigilance and preparedness of tho Assamese, their 
incorruptibility, and their determined efiorts to resist 
the enemy. The ring of fortifications round Gauhati 
offered an impenetrable wall of defence to the Assamcac. 
Soldiers were posted on tho summits and slopes of 
and on the earthen ramparts bridging the mountains. 
The whole length of the fortifications was divided into 
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a number of palls or units of co mm a n d; and each poU 
was cotnmaivded by an officer vrith a conUsfent of troopa 
and a number of commando soldiers. Every movement 
of the enemy was cloeely watched, and checked where 
necessary. The breaches made here and there were 
promptly repaired. In the l a n g u age of the Assa me se the 
fortifications of Oeuhatl were known as being "construct¬ 
ed by Blswakarma”, the Hindu Vulcan, the god of 
engineering, and as being " impenetrable oven to the 
gods." A chronicle says,—" Under the orders of 
Chakradhwaj Singhs Maharaia, fortifications were 
erected as if they had been made by Blswakarma. Tl>e 
Barphukan remained there Inviolate and firm. 

Bum Singhs admitted the difficulties of attaching the 
Assamese, and referred constantly to their fortifications 
“ having the «hpp«» of YaTitros." On» he said to Rashid 
Khan,—" Forts have been constructed by the Ahoms on 
tops of hills, and the outlying plains are also too narrow 
for the purpose of an open engagement It Is for this 
reason that the Assamese had proved invincible to their 
ware against foreigners. The fortifications are circular 
in shape, and to each fort there are three passages. The 
enemy b beyond the reach of our heavy artillery; and 
there la no opportunity of fighting with arrows and guns. 

* Their mtoisten, commanders and Infantry are all to be 
admired for having constructed such an impregnable 
wall of defence." To Emperor Aurangneb's accusation 
of Ram Singha for hb tla ck neas the Raja replied,—“T 
have not refrained from fighting, but it has proved use¬ 
less. As there are no fields, fighting by spear*, shields 
and guns b an impossible affair. The Assamese have 
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erected an impenetrable wall of defence on both the 
bonks. There Is the possiblUty of one naval fight only.” 
As we know it was in a tvaval engagement that Ram 
Singha’s forces were put to o rout which brought tlie 
conflicts to an end. Before commencing his retreat the 
Rala visited the Madhava temple at Hezo and told the 
Brahmans there about the extraordinary heroism of 
Lochit BarphuJean, the Yantra-like shape of the forlifica- 
tions which did not elTcr him any c^rportunity for attaclc. 

The open plan in front of Alaboi HUl was the only 
place where tho Rajput cavalry found a fitting opportu¬ 
nity for displaying their mettle. Ten thousand Ad^meso 
soldiers were slain in the Alaboi battle during the course 
of one ^gle day; and Ram Singha gloated over this 
solitary triumph, saying,—” Look at the rashness of the 
Assamese, they venture to fight on the plains with Amber 
horsemen I” The Ahoms rigorously avoided meeting 
the enemy in open fields, as their foot*«oIdicra were 
terribly shy of cavalry charges, as we know 
from Shihabuddin Ihlish,—"The Assamese are greatly 
fri^tened by horses, and if they catch one they 
hamstring it If a single trtK^)cr charges a hundred well- 
artned Assamese, they nil throw their arms down and 
run away, and if they cannot flee they put their hands 
up to be chained [as prisoners]. But if one of them 
encounters ten Mussahnan infantry men, he fearlessly 
tries to slay them and succeeds in defeating them.”^” 
After Alaboi, Ram Singha did not got a second <^>portunlty 
for engaging his troopers. Having spotted some breaches 
at'Andharubali he despatched a contingent of cavalry in 
boats, hut before they could reach their objective they 
were dispersed by the Assamese, the attack being cod- 
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ducted personally by Lachit Barphukan. Tbe Asamese 
knew vary well that oaoe the cavalry got into the 
Gauhati plain the task of withstanding their onilaxight 
would not be an easy one. 

Ram Singha suffered from the absence of a capable 
and trustworthy lieutenant Rashid Khan, his second- 
in-command, proved refractory and unreliable, and be 
was even suspected of entering into a coUuilon with the 
Assamese. The course of events would have taken a 
different turn if a consummate leader like Dillr Khan 
Duitdral had accompanied Ran Slngba to Assam. It 
was through DUlr Khan's intrepedlty that Mir Jumla 
was able to occupy the “ dey-high fort ” of Shamlagarha, 
or Simalugarh fort, the beseiging of which was beyond 
the masters of lofty designs." The Mtuuir-vX-Vmaxa 
doecribes Dilir Khan to be “ an associate of victory " in 
every place during his command of Mir Jumla’s vanguard 
in Assam expedition, ‘^y the favour of thoe and 
the might of his star ”, it continues, " from the beginning 
to the end of his life, he was at the top of fortune. He 
never received any buffet from fate, nor suffered any 
disgrace or contemptDuring Jal Singha's campaign 
against Shivaji, ** Dilir Khan aat down before Puraodar 
tike grim death, his men doing in a day what could not 
be achieved elsewhere In a month."*^ Dilir Khan should 
have been a substitute for Rashid Khan In Ram Singha’s 
Assam expedltimi, but the Afghan veteran was busy at 
that time fighting against Deogarh and Bijapur, and 
eluding the vigilant puimiit of Stiltan Muaiaam and 
Jaswant Singh. 

ITS. Waarir-ul-l/nero, tr. Bavaridga aad Bainl Pradhed. !, pp. 
495-508, llfe-akak^ of EMUr Khan 1>aiirb«i 
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Raving failed to achieve his object by the application 
of arms, Ram Singha took recourae to the stereotyped 
diplomatic devices of eama or conciliation, dana or gifts, 
and bhcda or dissension, and at times be adopted the 
two methods —war and diplomacy-—when he deemed 
such combination expedient and politic. Those tacUcses 
bo had loamt to perfection In the school of Mina Raja 
Jai Singha't strategy. 

During the progress of the campaign against Shivaji. 
Jai Singha sent messengers to various I>eccanl chieftains 
to incite th o"« to take up arms against tho Mahrotla 
leader; and several zemindars and chiefs deputed agents 
to Jai Singha with olfers of joining the Mogul side. The 
Raja’s spies approached every one who entertained a 
grudge against Shivaji, or was jealous of the growing 
power of the Bhonslu: and several chiefs, including 
Fail the son of Afaal Khan, accepted commands 

under Jai Singha. He also attempted to tamper witli the 
loyalty of Shlvaji's ofBoers by tho o0er of money and 
promises of high rank under the Moguls; and several 
captains of Shivaji and of his vassal chiehi went over to 
the camp of Jai Singha.™ A MahratU historian writes.— 
** We have aven evidence that be [Jai Singha] tried to 
create defection in the rank of Shivaji’s followers. That 
he resorted to ' bheda' Is certain from his letter to 
Aurangxeb in which he tell* him that he had invited 
Cbandrarao Uoro’s relative and the son of Afzal Khau 
and the Mahoniodan servants of Shivaji who were manu¬ 
facturing guns for him as also Shivaji’s comrades, on 
promises of roansab."™ These diplomatic measures were 

m toker. SMeofl. p. 124. 
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employod ss ancillary to tbs annad conflicts j and Shivall 
was finally brought to submlanon by tbs praisure of 
superior arms, and assurances of friendship and 

reconciliation with the Emperor. 

A few yean later, hi Assam, Jai Singba's son started 
by asking Lachh Barphukan to restore the limits fixed 
by Momai-tamuli Barbarua thereby appealing to the 
filial instincts of the Assamese general to abide by the 
stipulations of his deceased father. The Barphukan’s 
acceptance of demand, observed Ram Singha, would 
be an everlasting pillar of gold and silver, and would 
ensure the continuance of his fame till eternity. The 
Aasameso commanders, in a body, pooh-poohed the idea 
and characterised the proposal as " a highway made of 
ashes.” Ihey held that Lachit Barphukan’s agreement 
was ineffective as it must receive the concurrence of the 
Ahom monarch; neither had Ram Slngba's proposal any 
value as it required the consent of Emperor Aurangreb. 
Tlie Assamese politely rebuked Rom Singhs for bis efforts 
to settle his ^mandi by peaceful negotiations thereby 
avoiding the application of force. They pointed out that 
Rfim Singha had been despatched to Amm to justify 
his reputation as a bold warrior, end that he would be 
greatly discredited if be returned from Assam without 
achieving any victory. 

Ram Singha made repeated offers of money to the 
Barphukan and his officers. In the camp of Lachit 
Barphukan, who would not permit his messenger to 
receive even a pair of wooden birds from the enemy, the 
acceptance of gifts was a remote contingency. The 
Assamese envoy Bhakatdah tried to entice the astro¬ 
loger; having heard this the Barpbrtkan proposed to 
throw him into water as a punishment for such an 
U 
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attempt. He would not oonnive at his men's touching 
even the fringe of corruption as such connivance was 
fatal to their firmness and integrity. 

Being a devout Vaisnavs, and knowing that 

his adversaries were dominated by Hindu sentiments. 
Ram Slngha couched his proposals in a language which 
was redolent of Hindu beliefs. He said once to the 
Assamese envoys,—“If I demand more than this, this 
sword in my hand which is like Parameswari will cause 
my annihilation; and Uiis poarl-chain on my nock, a 
veriuble Lakshmi will desert me for good, and my 
fourteen generations will go to helL If my words are 
not believed 1st us proceed to the temple of Madhab 
Gosaln on the bank of the Lauhltva where I am pre< 
pared to solemnly affirm my oaths. If my brother the 
Barphukan agrees to this proposal he will be given 
whatever he shall desire." He said again,—" I am send¬ 
ing SOTO# money with you for the Phukans and the 
Rajkhowas. They should exercise their influence in 
procuring the evacuation of GauhaU. I am prepared to 
do whatever I am asked to do.” The temptations offered 
by the Rajput general fell on deaf earn, and the Assamese 
commanders remained adamantine and firm in thmr 
determination to crush the invaders. 

Ram Singha also tried to create dissension in the As¬ 
samese camp by causing distrust in the leadership of 
Lachit Barphukan. This was done by shooting arrows 
into the camps of the several commanders. A bamboo 
tube with a slip of paper containing a message was 
generally fastened to the arrow. Ram Singha once shot 
an arrow-message into the camp of Mlrl Sandikai Phukan 
with whom Lachit Barphukan had some misunderstand- 
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ing. The messafe which was addressed to the Baiphiikan 
ran u follows,—" WoU, Nabab, you signed an agreement 
yesterday promising to desist front war. to enable us to 
have a clear passage [to Gauhati], for which you accepted 
a consideration of one lakh of rupees. To>day you have 
taken tho hold instead of allowing us the paange. Would 
you please send a reply slating the reasons ? " Mlri 
Sandikai Phukan despatched the message at once to the 
Ahom king, with obvioxis embellishments and additional 
insinuations. Hie Swargadeo's mind became poisoned by 
tho letter even though he did not hear the comment and 
explanation of the Barphukan and his colleagues. Gfaora- 
kowanr who had been superseded in the Barphukinship 
by Lechit, and who had been acting as an intermediary 
between the king and the Gauhati commanders, must 
have added fuel to the fin. As a result tho monarch 
despatched men under Ghomkowanr, with saws and axes, 
to kill Lachit Barphukan in his camp at Gauhati. One 
Manichandra Barua also accompanied Gltorakowanr to 
OauhaU. Atan Buragohain despatched a letter to the 
Swargadeo explaining the real situation, wherein be cited 
precedents frm history and from political usages. The 
Premier's forceful representatim of the real facts con¬ 
vinced the monarch of the innocence of Lachit Barphu- 
kan.^ A tragedy of the first magnitude was thus averted 
throuid^ the intervention of Atan Buragohain, and Ram 
Slngha's hand in the affair became patent to all, who 
thenceforward refueed to attach any importance to the 
insinuations of the arrow-messages shot from the enemy's 
lines. Hie Rajput general’s efforts to create strifes and 
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feuds hi tb« Ahotn CAmp wen thus frustrated at the very 
inception. 

Shnilnr arrow-mossaccs were aubsoqucntly shot into 
the camps of Atan Buragohain and Lachit Barphukan. 
The first one alleged that the Barphukan had entered into 
friendly terms with Ram Singha and bad abandoned the 
fight in etmsequenoe. The second message mode the same 
allegation against the Buragohain. Ihc two Abmn leaders 
realised the hostile hand in the attempt to create dissen¬ 
sion in tbeb camp, and did not pay any attention to the 
messages. On the other band they asked their captains 
and soldiers to be more drcumspect than before.^ 

In bis desperation, Ram Singha insisted upon having 
a duel with the king of Assam. He also expressed a 
desire to have an interview with the Abom commander 
Buragohain Phukan. The first reqisost was rejected by 
the monarch on the ground Uuit “ Ram Singha is a more 
servant, and be has no umbrella over his head.” Burago- 
bain Kiukan sent a bold and threatening reply,—"In¬ 
stead of me, I shall show him twenty thousand of my 
stalwarts who shall pound the Raja’s soldiers to a thin 
paste.” Taunts and rebufb of this nature constituted the 
Assamese response to Ram Slngha's overtures for a peace¬ 
ful Battlement. Ram Singha thus failed miserably hi 
obtaining any effective advantage over the Assamese, 
whether In armed conflicts, or in diplomacy; and he gave 
vent to his bitter experiences in Assam by laying,— 
” Even I, Ram Singha, being personally on the spot, have 
not been able to find any loophole and <^portuoity." 
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But the history of the worid hardly himishes an ex> 
amplo of war without attendant dilBculUes; and no in> 
vading force, except perhaps the ‘ blitzes ’ of Adolf Hitler, 
could walk Into anothfr territory without confronting 
opposition, obstacles and barriers, offered by nature as 
vrell as by men. The leadership of a general Is moasured 
by his capacity to devise effective means to overcome odds 
and handicaps. Ram Singha's admission that he did not 
find any loophole and opportunity is a lamentable proof 
of his lade of dash, pluck, and inventivesess, whatever 
may be the contributory factors. On the officr hand, the 
fact of his obtaining no supedor advantage over the 
Assamese is an evidence of their efficient organisation and 
leadership. 

The fortifications of Gauhati and the climatic and other 
natural conditions of Assam provided the local army an 
impenetrable shield of protection. But tbe cohesion and 
integrity of the Assamese, their fierce determination to 
win victory, their farsi^tedness, their organisation and 
their discipline, and the matchless leadership of their 
commanders, proved a more insurmountable barrier, 
which, neither the wealth of Delhi and Amber, nor tho 
strategy of the Rajputs could disrupt and overthrow. 
ITieir minds constituted a solid wall of granite, and to 
continue the metaphor, *' every cannon-ball that reached 
the bastion and wall, on account of tbo strength of the 
fort, only made a little dust of it rise up, smd no sign 
appeared of the waDs being broken or of the battle¬ 
ments falling.”^ 
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This invincible spirit was the result of the example of 
the leaden. Ihe king was determined to win victory, 
and his captains were animated by tho same resolution. 
The monarch exercised control over the genera), and 
spurred him to speedy and decisive actions; and tho 
Premier feared the general, though ho chocked the 
letter’s impetuosity when such checidng was imperative. 
There was no acrimony or hidden discontent in tho 
relations of these .<iuprenie leaders; they acted wltli one 
single undivided purpoac,—the victory of the Assamese 
arms; and in pursuing this common objective they 
obliterated all traces of their ego. They transmitted 
their spirit to the subordinate commanders, and the latter 
to their soldiers and camp-followers. The whole Assa¬ 
mese nation, from the king down to the meanest peasant, 
acted like one man. That was a sight for the gods to 
see: and to tho Aasameso, it is a perennial source of 
inspiration in all future measures of rehabilitation and 
progress. 

During tho conflicts of tlic period the Aasameso show¬ 
ed a wonderful capacity for prompt and eflective 
recupenttion. Mir Jumla’s invasion caused aeiious 
disruption, and King JayadhwaJ Singha had to sue for 
peace and accept very humiliating terms, including the 
permanent deprivation of his only child and daughter. 
The war-indemnity had to bo promptly dclivored, and 
the Inhabitants who had left their homes had to be 
brought bock and resettled in their old pursuits and 
professions. Besides, the national honour had to be 
retrieved, the confidence of the people in the government 
and in themselves restored, and their defeatist menta¬ 
lity converted into vlctory-mindedness. Jayadhwa] 
Singha took up the task of rehabilitation with 
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tile same foreiLou^ht and enercy which he had 
shown in recovering Kamrup from the Moguls 
and carrying his victorious arms to tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dacca. His letter to the Rajas of 
Cooch Bchar, Jayautia and Nartiang bear evidence of his 
dotormination to cross swords with the Moguls once 
agnln. “ Even wlien the sun b onto eclipsed he wrote 
to the Koch Rajo Prana Narayan " does It not mahe its 
nppoaranou again ? ” The few months that he survived 
tho Treaty of Ghilajhari>ghat were spent in tears and 
regrets for having reduced his country to Mogul 
vassalage, and his death-bed inJuncUeo reflects the 
agony of hU heart,—** It should be your earnest endeavour 
to extract from the nation’s bosom the spear of humilia¬ 
tion Bxed upon it by our enemy the Moguls.” 

Hla sueceesor Chaknidhwaj Singha would not allow 
himself to be demoralised into inaction by tlie sad plight 
of his country. He regarded the present situation to be 
a solitary deviation from Asura's uninterrupted career 
of victory over foreigners. This self-confidence was 
translated into vigorous practlcsl measures for the 
expulsion of the Moguls from Gauhsti and Kamnip. Hi* 
leltors to his allies Inoathe this energy of mind and grim 
determination to win victory. He wrote to Prana 
Narayan,—“ But you know for yourself all about the 
manner in which we have repeatedly dealt heavy blows 
upon tho Moguls. If God hu inflicted on us a reverse 
on this single occasion, does it imply that we shall be 
subjected to discomfiture again ? ” After making some 
headway in his preparations he wrote again to Prana 
Narayan,—” Because the Moguls have hxuniUated us 
once, does it follow that we should make no attempt to 
throw this poeittoo of subordination to them ? ” Ho 
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ov«n drovr hit intpirtUon from the hct (hat “Shewn 
[Sltivajl] bavins defoatod the MoguU hat pushed them 
back to B dtstonco of twenty days’ marcit." To both 
Jayadhwaj SIngha and Chokradhwaj Singhn the 
humiliating roeults of Mir Jumln's invasion were a pro* 
lude to more vigorous fiction, greater organisation, and 
more systematic matshalUng of the country’s resources 
consisting not only of men and materials but also of the 
incipient patriotism and the dormant potentiality of the 
nation, 

The Assamese know very well that their country 
abounds In extensive resources of men and provisions, 
and they also realised tbo necessity of fusing these 
resources for the achievement of one common object. 
This fusion, they rightly believed, can be effected only 
by the untiring exertions of selfle» and patriotic loaders. 
In the reign of Jayadhwaj Singha, the reverses suffered 
by the Assamese at the bands of Mir Jumls were attri¬ 
buted by them to the absence of leaders of the rcqrdsite 
mettle, though there was no shortage of war provisions. 
*nie recognition of the vital necessity of leaders came to 
the forefront when King Rudra Singha contemplated 
the Invasion of Mogul India, as we learn from the speech 
of the Kuoigayan Buragobain delivered at a meeting of 
that monarch's war-council,—“ Ihe ancestora of our 
King had, by virtue of their prowess and courage, crossed 
the boimdsries of Rangamati, and washed their swords 
at the Karatoya-Ganga. They found it inoonveaient to 
6x tbs boundaries of Assam at the Karatoya, and so 
they made the river Manaha the westeni limit of Assam, 
and established a garrison at GauhaU. In the reign of 
Jayadhwaj Singha there was an abundance of provisions 
and men, and still he acquired the title of Dhaganfa 
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Raia or the Deserting King. Amu and ammuniUons, 
omterials and nippllei ore torpid and impotent; the 
aervanU and subordinatea of th« king arc aymbob of 
life and onlmation; they alone can infuae into the 
immohUo war-provlxlons a dynamic force. Still, we 
should measure the strengtli of our own equipments as 
well OK those of the onemy. We must be prepared for 
both success and reverse, and our meantres should bo 
advanced in full recognition of those factors.*'^ When¬ 
ever Assam recognised these factors, and whenever it 
had the good fortune of producing the right type of 
leaders. Its success and rehabilitation became a matter 
of easy achisvement. Similarly, its decline became 
accelerated when internal feuds and strifes incapaciated 
the noblea and chiefs to act in harmony and concord, 
and to utilise tho vast resources ol the country for the 
common good of the people. 

Tho minds of the masses are improsslonablo and 
elastic, and they can be fashioned to serve the purpose 
of tho leaders. The inherent martial spirit of the Assa¬ 
mese has been admitted by foreign observers, and we 
may hero reproduce the words of hOr Jumla’s chronicler 
Shihabuddin Talish,—“A very small number of their 
[Assameso] soldiers often checkmate thousands in 
battle.... They mostly engage in battles and night- 
attacks In the night of IXinday, which they c ons i d er an 
auspicious time." Shihabuddin reproduces in his narra¬ 
tive a qostda written by " that master of eloquence, 
Mulla Darvish of Herat, who was our kind companion 
and associate during this expeditiaD.”tM 7^0 Herati poet 

US. Bboyuw 8. K, Twwkhuiictva SKnmfl, Bnsilih venbn, 
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bears (cstimony to the courage of the Assamese when 
ho Noys,— 

“ The Rajah of Assam brought to the field an army 
Whose large number bccaiiiu a cage on earth; 
IThey were] lunmlt-niLslng and sudden [in attack] 
like the eyes of the fuir sex, 

Hurling arrows and [other] missiles, and 
Moking a [llmi] %lanil in the baUksficId. 

Their bodies full of life, they robbed lives on plain 
oml liill. 

All of Uicin wore terrific like the demon Tfrit on 
tbo river. 

If one of them made a charge on the battle-field, 
Their bodies would bo severed from their heads, and 
their beads from their bodies [before they left it]. 
They aeem to be Ahrimons come out of hell, 

Or some beast that has escaped the 
captivity.” 

During the Burmese invasion of Assam, the re¬ 
doubtable Avanese general Kiamingl Bargohaln did not 
fall to recognise the fighting capacity of the Assamcao 
soldier. The reverses sulTered by the Assamese were 
attributed by Kiamingl to the abamco of a proper leader. 
After the defeat of the Assamese forces at the battle of 
Phulpanichinga in February 1S19, Kiamingl said to his 
Assamese confidant Momai Barua,—" You have plenty 
of warriors in your land, but we have been able to defeat 
you because you have no (oble) minister (or efficient 
leader)."** Even now, wliispers are audible about the 
non-utilisation of the vast resoureu of Assam, both in 
men and raw materisJs, owing to the paucity of leeders. 

laS. Bhuyaa, SX, Aeemor p, 28 L 
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But, what ar« the qualities of a good leader ?—I shall 
simply reproduce the analysis of George D. Halsey who 
has made a special study of the subieet According to 
Halsey, the attributes of leadei-slUp are: **Integrity, 
sincerity, honesty; fairness, impartiality; coiurage, self- 
confidence, decisiveness, iiuUative; tact, ability to mako 
and keep friends; enthusiasm, ability to arouse 
enthusiasm In others; curiosity, observation, open- 
mindedness ; judgment; thoroughness ; resourcefuloess, 
ingenuity, originality; co*ordinatiOD, strategy, execu¬ 
tion.”*" 

It Is only with the appearance of the much-noeded 
leaders in the field of action in Assam that we may wit¬ 
ness the fulfilment of the dream which we had pictured 
some years ago,— 

“ No place-name has been subject to such variation in 
meaning and etymology as the term by which we 
designate our province. But the consensus of opinion is 
in favour of interpreting AsMm or Atama as being 
equivalent to ‘ uneven' or ' peerless.' For uneven it is, 
uzvdoubtedly, and its peerleasness has sprung from the 
unique possibilities emanating from the god-given 
combination of mountains and valleys. The vigour of 
our primitive tribes has served tut a complement to the 
subtility of the intellectual Aryans. The dwindling 
virility of the ease-loving plalnsfolk has been rclnfoKed 
by Ute elemental energy of the hillmen, whose muscles 
and sinews are at our eternal command whenever we 
project any enterprise of valour. 'Hie proper mars¬ 
halling of those two elements of the population, and the 

IM. George D., ffow to berome a Leerfer. Tereporevala, 
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rapprochemfint noccaaitated by their proxlntlty and 
contact have pemwatod the cuIUire, dviliaaUoo, religion 
■nri society of the people of our provtnoo. 

" The natural resources of our province, its numerous 
rivets and sticamst its petroloum and coal min es, its 
lime quarries, Sts virgin forests, condoned with the rich* 
ness and variety of its soil, oemstitute an ceonornlc asset 
of the highest Importanee. These difTerent factors 
available for building up tlio wealth of the provtnoo, if 
properly explored and utilised, will earn for it tho 
epithet of the Rising Sun in tho East, speaking in terms 
of the Indian continent ; and the old-time labels (and 
libels too) ‘ Benighted', ‘ CinderaUaand “ Sleepy 
Hollow** will only accentuate tho rafudness with which 
we shall climb the Everest of GIory."tB 

We want leaders who will rise to the heights of 
disinterestedness in their aervices for tha uplift of their 
motheriand; who will, by example and precept, infuse 
into the hearts of their countrymen and nelghboun those 
noble sentiments which animated the actions of their 
patriotic ancestors, as rovealod in tho utterances and 
observations recorded and preserved in their national 
histories for the emulation and insjuration of all future 
ages.*" 

Tbeao sentiments did not belong to tiie domain of 
political catch-phrases which decorate tho periods of 
demagogues. They were founded on the bed-rock of 

IfT. Bbojm, S. K.. BuiUtln of the Departaent of Historical 
end Antiquarian Studka, AHsm, No. n, IBM, po. t-1 

m. Seen* of thoM uUaranOM nnd ofaaorraUaaa are insMted 
In Appte^ I to this book. Ibr the nre-Iaehlt and poat-LadUt 
nttamma m S. K. Bhuyan's Inlroducuon to Assam Bursaii, SM., 
pp. UU-boud, tha oaetlon enUtled Mazans sad Ohreroattoas. 
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raallUes, and were translated into planned and effective 
action to tide over a naUonal crisis of the highest magni¬ 
tude. Ilut deliberation and practice, design and execu¬ 
tion, and reflection and movement went hand in hand 
is revealed in tl» glowing trlbiiUa paid to the Aa»mc« 
by their adversaries, Raja Rnni Sin^^m of Amber and 
his learned associate Pandilrol : — 

** Forts have been constructed by the Abomi oo the 
tope of and the outlying plains are also too narrow 
for the purpose of an open engagement It is for this 
reason that the Assamese had proved Invindhle in their 
wart against foreigners."“Rojo Rom SinpJio to Roahid 
Khon. 

“Their ministers, commanders and Infantry are all 
to be admired f« having constructed such an impregna¬ 
ble wall of defence.”—Rojo Rom Sinpia to Rashid Khan. 

“ The Barpatra Gohain, the Bargohain and the Barphu- 
kan have all impressed me as wonderfully capable co«- 
manden presenting a rare combination of beauty, 
accomplishment valour and wisdom.”—Rojo Jlam 
$ifi 0 ha’a enuoy Pondltroi. 

“ As to the Buragohain he is young in yean, fair and 
handsome in features, sober and deep In intelligence, 
dexterous in all matters, and he rivals all others in the 
soundness of his counsel The Buragohain is also an 
arch-diplomat"—Pondttroi to Rojo Ram Singha. 

Speaking of Atan Buragohain,—“ It is really wonder¬ 
ful that a man can be so intelligent at thia tender age. 
Who will be able to cope with such a minister when he 
comes to yean ? Pride should bo the heritage of that 
land where such a courueHor hns taken his birth. — 
Rojo Rom Sinpho. 
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" Every Assamese soldier b expert in rowing boats, In 
shooting arrows, in digging trenches, and in wlolding 
guns and cannon. I have not seen such specimens of 
versatility in any other part India.”—Ro^ Rom Sinplus, 
after the battle of Seroiohat. 

” Glory to the king I Glory to the counsellors I Glory 
to the commanders! Glory to the country t Ono single 
individual leads all the forces! Even I, Ram Singha, 
being personally on the spot, have not been able to find 
any loophole and opporhmity 1 ”—Rafa Ram Shipha. 



AmxDix I 

NOTABLE UTTERANCES AND OBSERVATIONS 


Significant uKcranoct and raeeches of the leading 
pertonages of history are recorued, in the course of the 
narratives and in varying degrees of length, in the cMi' 
temporary Assamese chroniclcj. Besides i^vifying the 
events described, they throw light on the political ideo¬ 
logy and war-strategy of the Assamese people. Some 
such obeervations and remarks of Assamese kings and 
eommanders, and of their royal allies of Cooch Behar, 
Jayantia and Nartiang, are reproduced below in chrono- 
lo^cal order. They will he found in the proper place 
In the text of the i»esent history of Laclilt Barphukan, 
and in the diplomatic epistles inserted in Appendix III. 
By a careful study of uese extracts It will be possible 
to form a connected ides of the Assam-Mogul relations 
of the period 1663 to 1671 : — 

L “ If a few hairs of the head are grey, it bebovee one 
to pluck them out; but when the whole head is grey, 
who ever thinks of that painful operation ? "—Hajos^ur 
Barpkukon to King Javadhioa^ Singho on his plan to 
punish delinquents and deserters. 

2. " Jayantia and Gargaon are not separate and 
divisible. At your discomfiture at the hands of the 
Moguls I am feeling as if my own country has been 
harassed and humiliated by the enemy. What has been 
done cannot bo undone; henceforward we should 
attempt to strengthen our bonds of friendship. The 
Moguls have simply invaded your country; they have 
not been able to bold it under their dominstion 
permanently. The land, the people are all intact, as well 
as your august self. Measures should now be concerted 
to organise more effective coKipention between our- 
eelves so that we may wreak vengeance upon the Moguls. 
Then only we shall be happy, and the pangs of our iwart 
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dbappcar.’'»Raio JatomaUa Rai 0 / JayaAtid to King 
Jayadhvfai Sinflha. 

3. " Why two ? We would not have been sorry oven 
if wo had lort ten or twenty thousand men for your 
suke. Wo arc agsrieved that we could not render you 
any as^tance with our man.”— Raj^ Manik SingJui of 
Nurtiang to JavodKvaj Singhe. 

4. “Distance become* proximity if the hearts of iho 
two pertioa are pure and sincere. Gargaoo and Jayentla 
are not two. What pains me moat Is the fact that 1 was 
llvlna In peace and comfort when your country was 
overrun by the l^uls, and that I hod no opportunity 
to order ten or twenty thousand of my stalwa^ to run 
to your aid in your crisis.”—Rofa Manik oinpha 0 / 
Nartiang to Jcya&vMj Slapko. 

5. " You should not feel distressed at having 
temporarily lost your dorainloa since Ramachandra, 
Suratha and Yudhisthira could not escape rimUar caU- 
mitiea. But their prestige has not been alTected as ttey 
reEBined their kingdoms by dint of their excrlloM. — 
Rojo Pmna Woroyan of Cooch Bthor to JagadJivai 
Singha. 

6 “ You have asked me to exert myself to regain tho 
independence of my kingdom, which is a very sound and 
Inspiring advice. Even when tho sun to once 

does it not make its appearance again ? —King Joyedii* 
tni StngHo to Rojo Pmne Neroyaii. 

7 “We are making preparations according to our 

and I hope you are also doing the same. When 
fire and wind act in unison they take no lime in Iniming 
Ihe trees and grases. So we can also defeat and destroy 
our enemy if we csublish an effective alliance between 
.us two."—King Jevadktoej Singho to Rojo Preno 
Narayan. 

8 . “It should be your earnest endeavour to extract 
from our nation's booom the spear of humillaUon 
upon it by our enemy the Mogiils.”—Joyadkuwj Singna a 
.jMtk'bed h^nction. 
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9. “ Death is preferable to a life of subordination to 
foreigners."—K<i»p ChoferodhteeJ Smpha on recewinflf 
Afopul dtmand* for payment of the loor-indemaitv. 

10. "My ancestors were never subordinate to any 
other people ; and I for my^ cannot remain under the 
vassalage of any foreign power.”—King ChafcradJuooj 
Singha. 

IL ” It is the legltiznato duty of a sovereign to restore 
the old limits of his dominions by defeating and destroy¬ 
ing his His success in war can alone enhance 

his glory and renown. So. His Majesty’s proposal is jurt 
and proper. We have been enjoying absolute and 
unloteimptcd sovereignty fnnn time immemorial, and 
the high-handed imperiousnoss of the Moguls has trans¬ 
cended the limits of our forbearance."—Premier Atan 
BuragoHoln at King CltofcftuDitoej Slngha’s loai'^ouncil. 

12. '* We have to enquire whether these i^plo 
have been able to obtain their rice and food. Rice is the 
most indispewblo of all the necessaries of life; and if 
it faib notUng will succeed.”—Premier Atsn Burogohain 
nt the utor-couactL 

13. " But, if on the other hand, there is no harmony 
and synclmmism In the strokes of the three batchea of 
rowers, the helmsman is inconvenienced in steering his 
shaft, Uie boat does not make any headway, and the 
spectators arc far from being delighted. If the king 
directs his measures ot» the lines indicated above tbaij 
only he will be able to vanquish his enemies and extend 
his territories to tbo old limits.”—Pretnisr Aten Burogo¬ 
hain at the uor-eounctl. 

14. "Because the Moguls have discomfited us once, 
does it follow that we should make iw attempt to throw 
off tMs position of subordination to them ? They ^ve 
discomfited us once, and we have dealt them severe blows 
on repeated occasions, and of this you are fully conver¬ 
sant”—King Chakradhxoai Singha to Refa Prana 
Karayan. 

15. “ But you know for yourself all about the man¬ 
ner in which we have repeatedly inflicted heavy blows 

U 
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upon tha MoRula. If God has inflicted on ua a roveno 
on this single occasion, does il imply that we shall bo 
subjected to discomfiture again ?'•—Kiim Chafcradhwsi 
SmplM to Koja Prona Narayan, 

16. "The enemy la in our immediate neighbourhood. 
Hnw will it bo possiblo to capturo their leaders Syed 
Firoi and Syed Sana T Hw man whom I am golnj^ 
appoint as general roust be endowed with unusttal gnt, 
stamina and depth of judgment.”—King Chofcrodiiwo) 
5tnpha to Laehit. 

17. “Could it bo that there is no fit man in Your 
Majesty's realm 7 What are the enemies ?—T^y arc 
after all ordinary mortals. Shall wo not find similar nwn 
to our own country ? Your Majesty should only confw 
the dust of your feet, and the man equal to the occuton 
will be readily found.”—Lochit to Kinp Chakrodhtaoj 
Stnpho. 

18. “It is my desire thst your wives and children 
should be duly protected and preserved; and that I 
should acquire the prestlse and reputation of havir^ 
vanquished the Moguls. If you prove Incompetent to the 
task of defeating the enemy at lUkhuli [Cauhati] you 
shall not be let off with impunity. And, do you think 
that there will be paucity of Phukans and Rajkhowas 
like youwelvea 7 Kino Chafcrodhuwj Sinphat 
aope to Ws eonnwmders on the eve of the deporlure of 
the Ahora army to Gauhatl. 

19. “ It is now that I can eat roy moreel of food with 
ease and pleasure.”— ^hoJerodhwaj SingHo on the fa- 
occupation of Gauhati in 1867. 

ZO. “You have stoted,—'I am greatly deligh^ to 
heor that you have reoccupied your old Ui^ . We 
expect such an expression of joy from you. —Chokrodn- 
tpaj ^Ingha to Raja Jtuamalta Rai. 

2L “ My uncle la not greeter than my country.”— 
Lochit Barphufcon while executing his maternal unetoj^ 

22. “Tears rolled down the Barphukan's diwks , 
writes an eye-witness, “ and he said to himeclf,— It is 
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« tragedy that my country has to face this dire catastrophe 
during my Phukanihip. How will my king be savw ? 
How will my people be saved 7 And how will my 
poaterity be sa\^ 7 ” As he mused on the situation he 
became more and more agitated and restless. By a great 
mental effort be however was soon able to come back to 
bimsolf. The Barphukan then went round the camps 
and units on a visit of inspection, and returned to his 
base after some time. A little later, he issued a command 
diroctuu ail his men to fall upon the enemy "v—Lockit 
Berphttfean on sipktmp tke out numbers in tke Mogul 
camp. 

23. "You are to note carefully that at the sight of 
our fortiEcations demoralisation has already started in 
the enemy’s camp. His enthusiasm is already on the 
wane."’—fWtnier Atsn Buropohoin to tha eaptains and 
soldiers. 

24. " One proves to be a knowing man if be can tuna 
his measures to the exigency of the 8iUiation.’'~-Ii«ckit 
BorphtJeon to Ram Sfngha. 

25. " As for his [Ram Singha's] request to give him 
fight for an hour, I would like to say that we are prepared 
to Bght as long as there remains a drop of blood in our 
\*eins.''~'Lach4 Barphukan's reply to Ram Sinpha through 
Firoz Khan. 

28. "Tho poppy-seeds if pounded down will become 
a thin paste. Olu' army Is as numerous sad indissoluble 
as the tan^ In the tube despatched to you.”—Lachit 
Barphukan to Raja Ram Smph^ 

27. “ The Barphukan should only remain inviolate in 
his command, and we shall fight to the last drop of our 
blood.”—AsMfliese commanders ond soldiers. 

28. “ Instead of me I shall show him twenty thousand 
of my stalwarts who shall pound the Raja’s soldiers to a 
thin paste.”—Burago^a Phuhan. 

29. " Ram Singha la a mere servant, and he has no 

over hls head. So 1 ^ not like to fight a duel 
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With rich a man."-Kf«B Chakn^vta) Singha'. raply 
to Horn Singh*’* r*qiie*l /or o duel. 

80. "Each of our rOdien is a plUar of 
I have lost to^lay Um thous^ such stalwartsl 
IjCtthU BarrhuJcan after Aloboi boltle. 

31 “ Well, aeneml, such a reverse ihould nevM sh^ 

vow oonfid^ in olir ulUmate victory. E^en^Uw 
Jf^character are normal in a p«.trac^ 

ySi iJuJSjby the numtar of iW «tchei^ -Premier 
Xton Buragehoin to LoeWt BorphuJean, 

82 " Kumcroua chiefuins of the mountainous re^ 

ha“‘ bc^ pur wilUog am^ ‘“.X* 

Sli5r"SSrii?'nSt amenable to any co^erati^ 
soluio^ y ‘nartichiation In the wnr has 

!hflV\tUc£! 2!d Selr mowsmenu and acti^ cannot 

“I am only a servant of His Majesty _Any terms 
whfcTl ^y entw Vrith the 
^Ive the approbation of our 
STlSJa shouM desire for a treaty vAkh t^ll 1« 
^S\he parties concern^. whose 

Barphvican to Rojo Ram Shifllia. 

the credit of a droWv. ^to^ 
5 ver our arms the expectations iWe of him ^ 
S^Jer be Justified.”—LocMt Barpliulean to Raja Ram 

Singho. 
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35. “ Our aovereign tbo SwargA'Mahjuaja is the lord 
of Um Elast, and Padshah is the lord of the West If 
they decide then wo can surrender our territory, ahd 
you can surrender BengaL If we enter into any 
terms ourselves, our respective masters may refute to 
ratify them.”—I^chit Boi^huhan to Raia Ram 

36. “ If you want to give up GaiUiati at this stage, 

what was good ^ fighting so long caus in g such lost 
to our provisions ? Ram Singha has pressed 

his di»mBnd< with osths ond promises praying tor the 
restoration of the old limits. Even if we agree it is not 
known whether t^ Uogul Emperor will accept Ram 
Singha's proposal which is like a m^way made of ashes. 
T^re is also no guarantee whether Ram Slngha's succes¬ 
sor in the Assam command will respect the stipulations 
of his predecessor. What shall w« ^ then ? Besides, 
w^re shall we go if we abandon Gauhati 7 We shall 
have to al^ndon Gargion as well, and take shelter in 
Namrup."—Premier Aten Bnroffohain to LacKit Borphu* 
kon and otlter GauluUi comirumders. 

37. ** Tell your men I am going to die on this spot, 
and I never think of abandoning my charge. I have 
bought a slice of earth on the top of Chlla Hill which 
will provide sufficient sccotnmodstlon for my remains. 
If I survive I shall go after all the pe<^ have left this 
place."—Lackit Barphukan at the battU of Seraighat. 

38. ** O. my countrymen, do please flee if you want 
to pour poison on this platter of gold."—Msra Haxariice 
at AtmJeronta during iae battle of Sanighat, 

39. "The Moguls are almost reaching Amrajuri. O, 
astrologer, you have pav'cd the way for your annihilation, 
brought abMt my disgrace, and destroyed my bread 1 
teekil Borpkukan to Achyutenenda Doloi during the 
battle of Saraighat. 

40. " Hu Majesty has given me the supreme oom- 
mand of the army here and placed at my disposal vast 
stores of provisions so (hat I may fight v^th ^ enemy. 
Should I DOW desert the fight and revert to the embraces 
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oi my wives and children ? "•^Z^ochU Barphukon at th« 
bA(((e cf Saraioftst 

41. “Let the Mojcxils capture roe alive, and let my 
people Ro homo in peace!’—Lachit Barphukan at the 
bottle 0 / Saraighat. 

42. ’'How dare you bring such disgrace upon my 
head ? People will say that you loaded the boats having 
received my speciAc orders.”—Premier Atan Buropo- 
hom o/t«r the ^tle 0 / Saraighat. 

43. “The enenty are sailing down the river, over¬ 
powered and diagrneod, though tliey fought for one full 
year. I do not want to tarnish the fair name of my king 
and my minUtars by plundering the fugitive soldiera."— 
l^hit BarphtJean on the propoaal to attack Bam Singha'e 
retreating army. 

44. “ Having fought for a length of Usk, and being 
ultimately vanquished Ram Slngha is sailing down the 
river. The fanu: we have gained thereby la enough for 
us. Do you think we shall enrich His M^oaty by a 
handful broken swords and shields seized from the 
fugitives ? It will also cause the Ions of a few thousand 
of our men who have already toiled so hard.”—Lachit 
EterphuiMn on the proposal to attack Bam Sbtgho'a re¬ 
treating amy. onother eerskm. 
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EXTRACTS FROM HISTORICAL WORKS 

1. Sir Jft^untth Sarkar: History of Aunngteb, 

VoL in;— 

“Zo Decembr 1667, the Eiajperor, oo hearing of the 
loss of Gauhati, had appoioted Rajah Ran Singh, the 
son of Mina Rajth Jai Singh, to recover the imperial 
prestige in Assam. ... On the way through Patna the 
Rajah took Viith himself the SUch guru Teg Bahadur. 
Ram Singh reached Rangamati in February 1668. But 
from the first his task was hopeless. Service in Assam 
was extremely unpopular, and no soldier would go there 
unless compelled. Ii^eed, there is reason to believe that 
Rain Singha was sent to Assam as a punishment for his 
leaving secretly helped Shivajl to escape from captivity 
at Agro....T^ situation was renderM worse by the 
insul»rdinatk)o and disloyalty of Rashid Khan, the 
Faujdar of Gaubati....T^ attempts at peace failed. 
Hie Ahoms renewed their attacks, and the fresh troops 
that DOW joined Ram Singha (especially the Bengal 
Zantitidar Manawwar Khan), bora down his spatlw for 
war. A lone course of desultory fighting followed, the 
general result of which vras the success of the Ahoms. 
oo. in March 1671, Ram Singha retired to Rangamati, 
foiled in his purpose and hsartily sick of the war. Here 
on the Assam border he stayed tor some years, but was 
too weak to attempt an advance agaia Finally in 1676 
he received permissioB to leave Baikal, and reached the 
imperial court In June."—Popes 212-216. 

2. Sir Edward Gai^: A History of Assam,— 

" The negotiations with the Muhammadans continued. 
Raja Ram Singha proposed that the old boundary should 
be maintained, and the Bmphukan expressed his corw 
currence, but, while be was waiting for the Ahom king's 
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con6rmaUon. Ram Slneh*. who had received re^pros 
menta and apparanlly subjected his sincerity, advance 
with his army to Sitamari, and sent a detachment into 

Darrang_The Ahoms were auccesslul on Jand^^bi^t 

their navy wos forced to retreat to Barhll^ anc . 
army was thus ai» obUg^ to fall back. a^val 4. 
tha Barphukan with more ships enabled the Ahoms to 
return to the attack. This time the Muhasunadw navy 
was beaten, and a second land victory was gained by the 
Ahoms....In March 1671, Ram Singha hod become » 
weakened by repented loses that he retreated. ^ to 
the Haran (Manaha ?) river, and afterwards to Rn^a- 
laatL The news of his departure was conveyed to 
Udayaditya, who receivsd It with great loaded 

the Barphukan with presents."—Papes I49-J50. 

3. Memorandum containing an account of Mahar^a 
R«n Singha’s campaigns in Asssm, received by the 
author from M. M. M. Khambatha. Registrar, Mahakina 
Khas, Jaipur, In August 1935,— 

■ In 1668 A.D., Maharaja Ram Singh was depute^ 
launch an attack on the Zamindar of As^. The 
Emperor ordered Maharaja Ram Singh lo take cl^o 
of the military stations of GauhatJ, etc., from S)*ed 
Firoz Khan and Syed Salar Khan and to protect th^ 
sUtions. The Emperor Informed Maharaja Ram Singha 
that he had issued orders to Umdatul-Mulk for the sui^ 
ply of provisions for the troops at the Gauhati Fort, ^ 
directed the Maharaja to gel possession of the Gauhall 
Fort after the rainy season was over, and promised to 
send more troops to him. . 

" In March ife® A.D., the Emperor, on the occarion of 
his birthday, raised the rank ot the Maharaja to PanJ- 
Hazari, in recognition of his meritorious services to oon- 
aection with tlie attack on the Gauhati Fort, and directed 
him to conquer the Fort, If possible, or to plunder the 
country. ^ - 

“ Later on. in August 1669 AJ>., the Emperor ordered 
Maharaja Ram Slni^h that as it was very difficult to con¬ 
quer the Gauhati Fort In the near future and the tr^ps 
too were not sufficient to cope with the task, he (the 
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Maharaja) »houia send Umrao Singh Hada bj^ with 
Askar Khan, while be (the Maharaja) hitnaalf ^uW 
meanwhile stay at Rangamati with the forces of Umdatul- 
Mulk; end added that when the rainy season was over, 
ho should act according to the instructions of Umdatul- 

In February 1676 the Emperor directed 
raja Ram Singh to come back from Rangamati Mfore 
the rainy season bad set in, making over ^ge <» tlut 
to person to be nominated by Uindatul-Mulk. 
The charge of Rangamati was first given to Abu-Nasr 
Khan and then to Ibn-i-Husain Khan.” 


4 Lt CoL James Tod: The Annals ond AnilfluitiJt 
o/ Rajosthan, Vol H, Annals of Amber.— 

"Jey Sing, the Mirra Raja, the Utle by which la 
host known, restored by his conduct the renown of the 
Cutchwaha name, which had been tarnished by tM two 
unworthy succeasors of Raja Maun. He performed great 
services to the Empire during the reign of Ai^ngzeb, 
who bestowed upon him the munaub of six Ihouaand. 
He made prisoner the celebrated Sevaji. whom he con¬ 
voy^ to court, and afterwards, on finding that his pledge 
of safety was likely to be broken, wu accessory to his 
liberation. But this Instance of magnanimity was more 
than counterbalanced by his treachery to Dam, to the 
war of succession, which crushed the hopes at that 
prince. These acts, and their consequences, produ^ 
an unconquerable haughtiness of demeanour, which 
determined the tynmnical Aurangxeb to destroy him. 

“ The chroi^ says that ho had twenty-two thousand 
Rajput cavalry at hte disposal, and twenty-two great 
vassal chiefs who commanded under him; that he would 
sit with them to durbar, holding two gUise^ one of 
which he called Dahli, the other Satarra, and d^tog 
one to the ground, would exclaim, “ there 
the fate of Dihli is in my right hand, and this with like 
facility I can cast away.” v j 

"These vaunts reaching the Emperor's ears, he 
recouTM to the same diabolical extent wb»ch rulr^ 
Marwar, of m«»Ving a son the assas sin of his father. He 
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prombcd the succession to the gadi of Ambor to Kccrut 
Sing, younger son of the Rsjs, to the prejudice of hU 
elder brother Rain Singh, if he effected the horrid deed. 
The wretch having perpetrated the crltno by mixing 
poison In his father's c^ium, returned to claim tho 
investiture: but tlic king only gave him the district of 
Kainah. From thb perl^, says tho chronicle, Amber 
declined. 

" Rani Singh, who succeeded, had the muiuiib of four 
thousand conferred upon him, and was sent against the 
A^mcsc.”—Popes 327-328. 

5. J. D. Cunningham; A History of tho Sdefts,— 


** Tegh Bahadur was generally acknowledged as the 
leader of tho Sikhs... .Be was summoned to Delhi as a 
pretender to power and u a disturber of the peace, but 
he ^d found n listener in the chief of Jaipur; the 
^jput advocated his cause, saying such holy men rather 
went on pilgrimages than aspl^ to sovereignty, and he 
would take him with him on his af^roaching march to 
Bmgai 

“ Tegh Bahadur accompanied the Rajo to the eastward. 
He again resided for a time at Patna, but afterwards 
Joined the anny, to bring success, says the cluronicler, 
to the expeditton against the chiefs of Assam. He 
meditated on the bonks of the Brahmaputra, and he Is 
stated to have convinced the heart of the Raja of 
Kamrup. and to have made him a believer in his mia^n." 
—Pages 63-^ 


6. H. Blochmann: Xuch Bihar end Amri, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1872, Part I, 
No. 1, pages 4d>101. 

(i) " GawahattJ then was the actual frontier at Mir 
Jumlah's retreat, and remained so far four )*ears, UU 
the beginning 107B AJl., or the very end of AJ>. 1667. 
The ra-conquest by the Assamese is t^ last event record* 
cd in the ' Alatngimamah ' (BibL Ind. Edit, p. 1068) as 
follows,— 

‘'At this time (Rajab, 1078, or December 1667), 
repo r ts were receiv^ by His Majesty from Bengal that 
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the Assemeee with a numerous army and a larfe fleet 
had attacked GawahatU, which U the frontier of Bengal. 
The Thanahdar, Sayyid ^niz Khan, could not in time 
receive assistance. He and moat of hla men bravely 
defended themaelvea, and sacriAoed their lives in the 
path of lo^ty (Gbudiyat). His Majesty resolved to 
piwUh th* Assamese, and appointed Rajah Ram Singh 
to the command an imperil corps, which wai to be 
strengthened by troops of the Bengcd army. Rajah Ratn 
Singh, on the 21st Rajah 1078 AJl. (27th December, 
1867) received as khclat a horse with a gilded saddle 
and a dagger with a belt adorned with pearls, and was 
sent to Assam. Naciri Khan, Kiaari Singh Bhurtiah, 
Raghunath Singh of hlirthah, Bairsm Deo Siau d ia h , 
and other Mancabdars. with 1,500 Ahadls and 500 artil¬ 
lery accompaided him.' 

Bibliotheca Indica E di t i mi ,— 

(U) Blochmann’s extracts from Mtumr-i-Awmpirl, 
Pape 97. *' Rajah Ram Singh, who was a commander 
of 4,000, duajpoh sihospoh tr oo pais , was promoted 
to a comtnaader of 5,000, and his son Kishn Singh 
received a present of a aarpesh studded with Jewels.” 
End of 1080 AJt, or beginning of A-D. 1670. 

Pope 154. ” On the 22nd Rabi TI, 1087 (24th Juno. 
1676) Rajah Ram Singh returned from Asam. and paid 
his respe^ at coiirt 

Pape 173. “On the 20th Muharram, 1090 (1st March. 
1679) Sbahrukh, a servant of Prince Muhammad A’zain 
brought a report to court which contained the account 
of the conquest of CawabatU by Hh Majesty’s troops. 
The mesaenger received a reward of Rs. 1,000; and a 
neddaco of 91 pearls, valued at 2 lacs of Rupees, and a 
tassel (turrah) studd^ with Jewels, of a value of 25,000 
rupees, were sent to the Prince as presents." 

(iii) Hochmann’s footnote on pp. 98-99 of the 
JA.S.B., 1872,— 

“ Ram Singh was the son of Jai Singh I of Amber 
(Jaipur) with whow assistance Aurangzeb had come to 
the threm... .He served under hia father against Siwa; 
and when the Bhonsla and his son Samba presented 
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tbemselw at court, Aurasguib warned Ram Singha 
to have a sharp eye on them, and not to let them escape. 
But they fled (h^tnning of 1077), and Ram Singh ^ 
into temporary dJagraoc, and lost his rank. The fact 
that Jai Singh died soon afterwards may be oonstrued 
into a suspicion against Kirat Singh. But Ram Singh 
was immediately restored, received the title of Ra)ah, 
and a mencab of 4,000. In the same year, 1078 AJl, 
be was ordered to Gawahatti in Assam. Ram Singha 
remained in Assam till the middle of 1086 AJL (1C7S 
AJ^.), long stay being evidently a punishment Ho 
died soon after.” 
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CONTEMPORARY 'DIPLOMATIC LETTERS 

Theao epditles are inserted in tbe old Assamese manus- 
cript ehronieiis or Buranjis at the appropriate place and 
in the proper context, in support end ami^catkin of 
the events described. The original letters are to bo fo\ind 
in Kamrnipar Buranjt and Jayontia Buranji, edited by 
S. K. Bhuyan; and in Ms. Assam Buranjis, Nos. 6, 7 
and 8. 

L Prom Nawab Allah Yar KXan, the Mogul peaeral, 
to Momai-temuli Barbarua, the commander of the Ahom 
forces, doted the month of Moph, aafco 1561,— 

" Here we are well, and we always dealre your wel¬ 
fare and advancement. We have been acquainted with 
the contents of your letter. We wish that our friend¬ 
ship ahn»iH ever be on tho increase, and that you should 
not entertain in your heart any misgiving In this mpect 
You have referred to tlte agreement relating to the 
fixation of our mutual boundariis, namely, the livur 
Bamndi on the north hank, and Asurar All Road on the 
south bank; and you have given the assurance that these 
boundaries will never be altered or violated. This course 
of action wiU le^ to revival of our friendship and 
tlw cows and Brahmans of both countries will Uve in 
safety and peace. This arrangement will also establish 
your reputation and prestige; and our names will be 
blessed in all countries without any trace of infamy. 

“ I have sent herewith my noen Sek Meda, and Aludos 
of Jhiukhanda, with your Ukils Sanatan and Kanu 
Sarma. Please send them back in ten or five dam after 
having presented them before your sovereign. If this is 
done there will oqt remain any misgiving or suspicion 
between us. You will hear everjrthing from the lips 
of the Ukils.” Then follows a list of presents. 

2. From Moifuti~tamvli Berbarua to AUoh Yar Khan, 
dot^ the month of Jaiitho, 1562 soka,—> 
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“ Your two Ukils, Sck Mcda azui Akadas, havo arriv¬ 
ed hero, and wo aro delighted to hoar from thorn ^t 
you ore well. You have Informed ua Uiat both parties 
will be benefited by respecting the boundarios now fixed, 
namely, the river Bamadi on the north, and Acurar 
All on tho south, and that our reputation and prestige 
will over be on the increan and wiU not know any 
abntemoot. It is praiseworthy that you have written 
like thia. The friend.*ihlp and promises of noble men 
should not be retracted; and you should see that they 
ore progressively maintained. 

" In accardanoo with your request we have .^t back 
your Ukils after ten or five days. We took them with 
tis and presented them before our king. Your Ukils 
vdll communicate to you what His Majesty had told 
them. 

“ In former times we carried on negotiations on many 
occasions with the Nawabs at GauhatL Now, 3 wu are 
entnisted with the charge of aflain at Gsuhatl; and I 
am vested with similar responsibiliUcs here. So please 
write to us about what you consider necessary, tf wc 
proceed in this way, why should not our friendship be 
^ long duration ? You will know what remains to be 
known from &natan and Kanu Sarmo." Then follows 
a list of presents. 

3. Terms of tht agreement entered into by King 
Jagadkvai Singha of Assam, with the Mogul general 
Nawab Mir Jir^, executed at GUlaihari^hat tn Tipem, 
on the 9ih Magh, 1S84 edka, or January 23, IGSS AJ9.~ 

“ Written by Sri Raja Jayadhwaj Singha, Sri Bargo* 
haln, Sri Bumgohain, Sri Barpatra Gobain, and Sri Raj- 
mantri of the Kingdom of Assam. 

“ Some time ago, during tho administration of Sultan 
Shuja, we looted the Padslwhi garrison at Gauhati, end 
settled the Imperial subjects in our land after having 
captured them from their villages. For this reason, 
Srijut Nawab Khan-khans [Mir Jumla] came with a 
Padshahi army and Invaded our territ^es. We fled, 
and took shelter in the hills of Namnip. In order to 
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preserve our life and our homeland, we have solemnly 
promised before Nawsh Dilal Khan [DUir Khsn] that 
we would deliver for the use and service of the Psdihsh 
the following,—20.000 tolas of gold; 1,20,000 rupees in 
silver; and 90 e l e phants; and also the daughter of our 
monarch, and the daughter of the Tipam Raja. The 
following four perganas are also given as dowry to our 
prinocfis,—Darrang pergana extenmng up to the Bharari 
river in the north bank ; and on the south hank. Dumarla 
pergana as far as the Kalang river, and perganas Kajall 
and Beltala. 

"We have presently made over 20,000 tolas of gold, 
and 40,000 tolas of silver, and 90 elephants. IIU arc 
completely pay off the remaining 80,000 tolas of silver, 
one son of each of the ministers, B^ohain, Buragoh^. 
Baipatra Gohain and Rajmsntrl, will remain as a hostage 
at GauhaU. Besides, a ootal^ of our kingdom, with a 
contingent of paiks, will attend on the offuer «ho will 
be appointed Pauzadar at GauhatL We also promise 
to make over to the Padshah 20 elephants every year, 
and they will be delivered annually at Gauhati without 
any hesitation or delay on our part. 

*' Entering into and accepting the abo%re 1 * 1 111 * we hav> 
written this agreement, whereon we put our signature- 
scab: 


Place GhUajhBri.ghat of Tipam, 

Signature-seal of Sti Dargohain, , 

,r „ Sri Bungohain, 

N n Sri Barpatra Gohain, 

B n Sri RajmentrL** 

4. Prom A^dioob ^haisfa Khan, Mogul uiceroy of 
Bengal, to Atom Bunigohain, Prime Uiniattr of Amm, 
doted 1585 soko,— 

" I sent up wur two UkUs Sanatan and Chandra 
Kandali with a letter to the Umrao. He pmented them 
before the Padshah udao expressed his satisfaction with 
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your (levoUon and solicitude, of which you will learn 
from two Ukils. I have sent this time Panditral who 
is o Iiighly trusted man of oura. You should send hiia 
back soon. You are fortunate that such a devout 
Brahman and a Pandit is visiting your plaoo out of his 
good-will towards you. You should thex^ore make him 
satisfied, for which srou will be greatly benefited, and 
cam both piety and religious merit. 

You should also expedite the despatch of the remain¬ 
ing portion of the inchonnity; and its submission thould 
no longer be delayed. My heart longs for your friend¬ 
ship, but I do not find out any trace of such sentiments 
in you. It is now one year and a half aiooe I came here, 
axvl I cannot account for your omiasion to write to mo 
enquiring of my wel&re. I am always soliciUous of your 
happiness; and so I say this for your benefit that you 
will gain a lot by pleasing the Padshah by your devotion 
and deference. You Imow the kind of man the Padshah 
is; so you should act in a way that your subjects and 
your covra luad Brahmans may remain in peace. You 
will beer a good deal more from Modhachoran and 
i^mananda.'' Abridged. 

NoteThe letter bears the year 1565 soka, date 29, 
without the mention of the montli, which must be 
Chaitra, bringing the date to 12th April 1664 or near 
about The envoys had left Assam on Pous 4, 1585 
sol^ The Utnrso re ferr ed to might be some high digni¬ 
tary at the Mogiil coxirt through whom audiences could 
be arranged. 'Hie Buranjis take the oi^rtunity of the 
Assamese envoys' visit to describe the splendour of the 
Delhi court Emperor Aurangxeb said to the envoys,— 
“ I shall return the territories which are in excess of the 
Koch limits, and 1 shall also order the repatriation of 
the Asamete subjects whom our men have brought as 
captives." 

5. From Raja JossTnotta Rai of Javantia, Co Kmg 
Jov4sdKu>aj jitapfio of Assam, dated 10th doietha 1565 
aaka, or ^th May 1663 or near about,— 

After compliments. " We had heard that the Moguls 
had invaded jrour kingdom, but we regret that you did 
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not inform us of th« same. JayanU and Gargaon are 
not separate and divisible. At your dbcomflture at tita 
hands of tho Moguls I am feeling as if my own country 
has been harassed and humiliated by the enemy. What 
has happened cannot be undone: henceforward we 
should attempt to strengthen our bonds of friendship 
Ihe Moguls have simply invaded your country; they 
have not been able to hold it under their domixwtion 
permanently. The lend, the people are all intact, as 
well as your august self. Measures should now be con¬ 
certed to organise more effective co-operation between 
ourselves so that we may wreak vengeance upon the 
Moguls. Then only we ^all be happy, and the r«*T»g « 
of our heart disappear.** Abridged. 

6. From bfotUk ffingho, chief of NcrtUng, a wusat 
ztate under Jaysstio, to King Jayadhwai Stnpha of 
Assam, doted JOth JauUia 1585 taka ,— 

After compliments, “ You have referred to the cap¬ 
ture of two of our subjects by the Moguls. Why two ? 
We would not have been sorry even if we hsd lost ten 
or twenty thousand men for your sake. We are agsi^v- 
ed that we could not render you any assistance wim our 
men. We have no greater friend than you are ; and we 
know that your sentiments are not dissimilar. Distance 
becomes proximity if the hearts of the two parties are 
pure and sincere, as you know from the tajdng in Sans- 
i^t,—“ He who is attached to one does not recognise any 
distance.** Gsrgaon and Jayantis are not two. What 
pains me most is the ^ct that I was living in peace and 
comfort while your country was o v e rr un by the Moguls, 
and that I had no opportunity to order ten or twenty 
thousand of my stalwarts to run to your aid in your 
crisis. The Moguls hsve done according to their strength 
and might. They should now get reprisals for their 
mlacbien. Nothing is more disgrac^l liuui the fact that 
our stalwarts were sitting idle at home when our friends 
were reported to be in dire distress. This humiliadon 
win be nlottod out only on that day when we shall be 
able to extirpate our foe." Abridged 
IS 
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7. L<Ucr from Rojo Prana Narai/an 0 / Coach fi«har, 
(o King JayadhuMj Singha of Anam, daud Ather 1595 
iaka ,— 

“ I have been ovoi^wcred by your epistle which you 
have written to me in conoonance with the spuit of the 
aRos. You arc Srikrishna, and you should consider mo 
as your devoted friend Arjuno, and I ■baJil act as dirk¬ 
ed by you. Our friond^^ is not of to-day's growth. 
An ancestor of yours established frien^hip with my 
graat-grandfathcr by taking solemn oa^. 

" I lost iny kingdom, and so you lost yours. As we 
did not hariraur evil intentions towards each other both 
of lu have now regained our lost territory. You should 
not feci distrc«od at having temporarily lost your 
dominion since Ramachondra, Suratha and Yudbls&ira 
could not escape similar calamities. But their prestige 
has not been affected as they regained their kingdonui 
by dint of their exertions. Our prestige wiU suffer only 
if we remain inactive In the matter of regaining our 
territories. As you have written, we must act in a man¬ 
ner that will lead to the establi<ihment of our friendly 
relations. 

" I hear you are incurring largo expenditure for re¬ 
establishing your authority and prestige, and I sh^ do 
the same for jrour benefit of which you will get proofs 
in due course. I have suffered from my own men more 
than I deserved. The amount of suffering whi^ you 
have undergone on account of your own men is not 
really your due. Now, I have understood the whole 
situation, and so have you. I have puni^ed, tortured 
and executed a large number of the offenders according 
to their guilt, and I ahall not desist from doing so in 
future. 1 want that you should follow suit; then only 
vou will be able to exercise sovereign authority in your 
kingdom for which punishment of miscreants Is the 
foremost weapon. You should now collect and store 
food-proviaions to last for three years for the use of the 
soldiers who will garrison your forts which are now 
under construction. You should arrange for weapons 
and ammunitions as may be necessary, in ad^lion to 
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tltow which will b« needed for noa'miUtary purpose. 
Those who profess to be your devoted friends should be 
enlisted in the army tosether with their relaUvea. Those 
who hesitate to take up arms in spite of their declara- 
tion to be your friends should be eouidered as traitors, 
and punl^ed accordln^y. The people in your 
nelghlwuihood should be clothed and fed, and made 
frimds by that proeeu. So please proceed on the lines 
you think best As far as I am concerned I am following 
the a^ve course, and shall continue to do so, I wiu 
communicate to you through your Ukll how seeds of our 
mutual friendship can be sown. I hope you will put my 
suggestions into practice, M that they may bear leaves 
and blossoms, and finally ripen into fruits. We should 
also arrange for the speedy interchange of infonnation 
about the progress of our preparations," Abridged. Then 
follows an account of Mir Jumla’s occupation of Cooch 
Behar and the subsequent recovery of the kingdom. 

8. From Roia Prana JVaravon 0 / Cooch Behor to Rnja- 
sohur Raimantri of Assam, ^l«d 5th Athcr, 1585 soho— 

"After BaduU Phukan had gone over to the side of the 
Moguls, you acted very wisely by persuading your 
monarch to send them away by paying them some 
indemnity, in order to protect your country with its 
cows and Brahmans, action of yours is in confor¬ 
mity with the Injunctions laid down in the treatises on 
political Kience, according to which a king, when coo- 
fronted by a powerful enemy, has no ether alternative 
but to gain time by entering kite a treaty ; and you have 
done what the exigency of the situation demanded. 
Appropriate measures, In due comprehension of one's 
strength, can be adop^ in time only if there subsist 
the king and his country." Abridgoi. 

Noto : Temporay accommodation with a conquering 
enemy with the object ot attacking him when prepan- 
tiona are complete was the accepted principle of Ahom 
strategy. It was reiterated by Klrti Chandra Barbarua 
during the first stage of the Moamaria rebellion, when 
in 17^, owing to the victoiy of the insurgenta, the king 
Lakshmi Sinj^ left the capital Rangpur and took 
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shelter at Chintamanl-garii. The Barborua said,_“If 

a Id^ suxtaiiu deCeat at the hands of a ruler of aoother 
territory, the former should by diplomacy secure the 
withdrawal of the victorious force by entering into a 
treaty the terms of which should bo uogrudgin^y 
fulfilled. Ihen when a favourable opportunity occura, 
the vanquished Raja should, with a well-oquipp^ anny, 
attack and defeat ols enemy, and re-estabUsh nitr^eif in 
his old authority.” 

9. fVom King Jagadhroef Singha of Assam, to Jloja 
Pmno h^arayan of Cocch Bfhar, dated 26th Bhadm 1565 
sake, 7tJi September ICSS or near a^it,— 

“You have done well by referring to our fiiottdship 
which has been subsisting since the of Blswa Singha, 
and which we have maintained till this day. You have 
asked nve to exert myself to regain the Independence of 
my kingdom, which is a very sound and Inspiring advice. 
Ewn when the sun is once eclipaed, d^ H not maltn 
its appearance again ? Wt are making preparations 
according to our might, and I hope you are alM doing 
the same. When fire aiul wind ari in unison they take 
no time In burning the trees and grasses. So we can 
also defeat and destroy our enemy if we establish an 
effective alliance between us two. Please aee that there 
is no intarrupUon in the exchange of communiMtions 
between the two countries.” Abridged. 

10. From Lechai Chorsketoanr Barphukon, Akorn 
eiceroy at fOtliober, to Nawsb Dilir Khan, Mogul com¬ 
mander, dated 6th Photgun, 1565 sake, or 20th Febmary 
1684,— 

After compliments. “You have reminded us of the 
elephants and the money. In reply I am to say that in 
the month of Kartik we had sent to Rashid Khan, through 
Gadal, 1,00,000 rupees; and through the present AhMis 
44,000 rupees and 44 elephants; and we are arranging 
to procure the remaining elephuts and money. If we 
Cannot aend the whole portion then we shall send whst- 
ev’er we are able to obtain. Delay has been caus^ no 
doubt: but it is due to the depopulation of the country. 

It will lighten our burden if we could deliver the whole 
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tribute. Please remember your pcotnisei about the old 
boundaries, and your acUons should lead to their 
preservatk^” Abri^td. Then follows a list of pro- 
aents which included 20 pieces of musk end one seer 
of borax powder. 

11. From King Chakradhtoai Stapha of Aitam, to 
Raki Pnmo Naravan of Ceoch Behar, dated 2ttd Aihat* 

soke, or 16th June 16^ or near obouti— 

“ The friendship between the two kingdoms is not of 
recent origin ; it has subcUtod for a long time. We should 
now act in a manner which will lead to the progressive 
advancement of our amlcaUe relations. You Ks%’e said,— 
' We are greatly distreased to hear that the Moguls arc 
enjoying poaaewlon of your territories, and are captur¬ 
ing elephwts in your forests.* You have said the right 
thing. One is not entitled to the name of a friend if he 
is not mortihed at heart by seeing the losses and staifer- 
ings of his compatriot, however negligible these lasses 
and sufferings may be. I am really very happy at what 
you have said out of your friendly sentiments towards 
me. But you know for yourself all about the manner 
in which we have repeatedly dealt heavy bloaa upon 
the Moguls. If God has inflicted on us a reverse on this 
lungle occasion, docs it imply that we shall be subjected 
to discomfiture again ? We are equally distress^ to 
hear of your losses and sufferings at the hands of the 
Id^pila. It is therefore proper that we should now exert 
ourselves to remove our sufferings hf overthrowing the 
enemy. preparations should bs conducted in such 

a way that the enemy may not find any loophole.” 

12. From Rejo Prana Nttrayan of Cooch Behar, (o 
King CTMkradKuaj Singhe of Assom, doled 5tK Mogh 
J566 sake, or 19th Januery 1(65,— 

*' I hope you will share with ua the pleasure we have 
derived from the recovery of our tarritories. A friend 
^ one who participates in the afflictions ax^ sorrows of 
his compatriot, and becomes delighted when he hears of 
the ether’s happiness. You have aid that from your 
single discomfiture which Fate bad ordained it does not 
mean that you shall be subjected to repeated reversea: 
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you havo written like » wise man. Do yew nrt Imow 
that Fortune ia a very powerful factor ? W^t has hap- 
peiwd is through the Inevitabla ordinance of Fate whl^ 
alone la to be blamed, and nobody can overoomo it. 
When Fortune becomes favourable oven a weakling can 
overthrow a giant If wo two combine iho enemy wUj 
not obtain any superior advantage; on the other hand 
Fortune will offer a fitting opportunity to both of us for 
retaliation and revenge. 

" You will be gbd to learn that wo have been able w 
recover Fatepur pergana from the occupation of the 
Moguls : and we shall similarly be delighted to boar thnt 
you have regained possesion of your lost perganas. 
Abridged. 

13. From King CheJerodhtooJ Singbo of Aasem, to 
Rale Ptotui WoTayon of Cooeh Befiar, dated 24th Magh 
1587 Ktka, or 7th Februory 16*6,— 

After complimenU, “I am ever solidtious of your 
frien^Ip. You have sent the verbal message that war 
has commenced between Sbewa [Sbivaji] and ^ 
and that Shewa having defeated the Moguls has 
pushed them back to a distance of twenty days’ march; 
that Daud lOian has fallen and that DilU [DiUr] Khan 
is grounded, and that the Badshah has come from Delhi 
to Agra. It cannot be predicted as to who bcconio 
vanquished and who become victorious. You have 
further informed me that you ore engaged to putting 
your forts and in order; and you have asked us 

to strengthen our fortifications and to train our soldiers. 
It is meet and proper that you should give us such advice 
and encouragement. Because the Mowls have humUiat* 
ed us once, docs it follow that we should make no attempt 
to throw ofi this poaition of subordination to them? 
*rhey have discomfit us once, and we have dealt them 
severe blows on repeated occasions, and of this fact you 
are fully conversanL 

” 1 have come to learn that Gopalcfaaran who had been 
•ent to your place was killed on the way by the men of 
Panbari, and to I have ceased to send men to you to 
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„ol OB yet been i»Me t^nwj coumc ^ 

.XU “■ '*” “■”” 

those sUUoned on j(our frontier. 

3i. or 28tl; October 1667. or On ac- 

our princesses are J“_f -u-J^ have heard 

St ^u*Sw«^SSran army to 

The Moguls 

E9H'%^STi^S 

I ^ 9 n«h n*r«^eT I€M or near ebouir- 

'•>« ““ •®“““ 
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? You Should, thcnt- 
daughter In marriage. You haw 
* "" *7?V^ doJighted to hear that yoi hnw 
^cupied vour old llmlu.” Wc expect *uch on exwS! 

sionoi joyfrmyou. You have furt^r mild,—'• An onw 

ia ready for ^Ing dcipatchcd through Diinnrun, anTSa 

the put we have never followed any aasigned route A% 
d^teh immediately a foiw 

proved a stumbling block to 
ff u expanslon!B>o possasc 

^tlngent through Dimarua wouft^rS 
tbe^Uoaal object of its humiliation at t]» iS'ndS^ 

a-nTica? JfcJ JMr 

complimenU end greeUngf. ■•Wo are aendin* 

offrW«r£!“‘'®"t^““*^ ^torewaao^relTd^ 

Khan and your 

v!iri^^ ^ reputaHon cannot but be cstabliahedif 
k^* “ attempt to revive that friendship, on 
fame wiu be enhanced thereby. Our 
fI5™.k *lii ^ ,regarded aa pillars of gold and silver 

SlaS'L^ “ ;S“« ^ «n a^dXtSn 

the seeds ^ ^ desdrous of sowing 

P^*“« • prompt reply. ! 

"®” not w^te more as you know everything Pr^ts • 
«“« Pfaro of henat, and two glasa^ps^^* ^'resents . 

•^fatter'Ram Stogh^ 

.L ^ relinquish GauhaU if you want to 

S. SL tl™ R ^ Bar-BakshL" About 

"T" on the point of an arrow demanding the 
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ren«WEl of friendship, in which he said,—^"I, Raja Ram 
Sintha, ion of the illustrious and magnanlraoui Srijut 
Ml^ Raja Joi Sincha, have come in person." 

18. From Ixichit Sarphufcait to Raja Rain Sincha, 
taka 1591. Ram Singha it oddroasad os " the ton of 
Sri 5riiut Mirza Ro5a Jai Sinpha.”^ 

After compliments. " Wo soUeli your welfare and 
your liappincan. What you have communicated through 
Sojua and Abdulla is considered by us as being con¬ 
ducive to friendship and amity. My hther the Barbarua 
had entered Into a friendly settlement with Allah Yar 
Khan • this fact has conferred upon them credit and 
renown which prevails till this day. If wu can now do 
the same then the fame of both of tis will be perpetuated 
till the sun and the moon remain in the sky. If you are 
desirous of *hu friendship, then please seod Panditrai to 
me. I have iMthing more to add. You are the lord fjdf 
Amber, son of Jai Singha, and the grandson (d Raja 
Mandhata. The terms of friendship and agreement 
entered into with such a person will be rendered effective 
if they are accompanied by seemly and appropriate con¬ 
duct and not otherwise. The other matters of this place 
will be communicated to you by Srl-nann and Ram- 
charan.” Then follows a list of presents. 

19. From Raja Ram Singha to Lachit BarpHuJnn, 
aaka 1591 ,— 

After com^ments. " I am sending to you Panditrai 
and KahisekW. Now, tou should give active proofs 
of your friendship toward us, and act will lead to 
the preservation of cows and Brahmans. Any arrango- 
ment that we may agree upon will be always respected, 
oimI it will not know any transgression. The remaining 
matters will be communicated to you by Panditrai." 

20. From VachU Barphukon to Raja Aam Singha, 
taka J591,— 

After compliments. " I am sending back Panditrai and 
Kabisekhar. You have communicated to lu messages 
of friendship, but you have forgotten what had happen¬ 
ed in the paA We desire that we should both remain 
our respective positions; and your promises should 
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reUto to the preservation of the old limiU. 1 have noth¬ 
ing more to as you know everything. You will hoar 
the remaining matters from Madhacharan Kaupatia 
and Ramananda, and your own men Panditral and 
Kabitekhar.’* ,, 

Nott: On receiving this letter Ram Singha said 
to Kaupatia Madhabcharan,—^"Well Madhacharan Kau- 

E atia, there is ervdJess coming and going of UUls, 
ut no real friendship has been on evidence. You utter 
of peace, but at the same thno jreu do not abandon 
your wnr-array." 

21. From Rashid Khan to Lachit Btrphukan, datad 
Aahar, 1592 sa/ea,— 

“ I had come here before with Nawab Kban-khana and 
Dilir [Dilil] Khan: and now, I have come again with 
Ram Singha under the orders of the Emperor of Delhi. 
The Bar-Nswab-Phukan Gohainji and myself have been 
friends from before. The revivid of that friendship will 
bring about the happiness and prosperity of both the 
partis.’* 

Note : Rashid Khan was appointed Gauhati Fauzadar 
by Mir Jumla, but was .soon replaced by Firox lOuin. 
Ruhid Khan accompanied Rom Singha's expedition as 
the Raja’s second-in-command. It U recorded in an 
Assamese chronkic that the above letter was sent 
Independently by Rashid Khan to Lachit Baimhukan 
without the pennlsslon of his chief, for which Ram 
Sing^ took him to task. The letter was placed in a 
tube wldcb was then thrown into the Ahom camp. It 
was picked up by an Aaumese sentry on' duty who 
made it over to the Barphukan. As a punislunent for 
Rashid Khan’s unauthori^ action. Ram Singha ordered 
his Rajputs to cut the Khan’s tents. Tlie Raja also 
reprimanded him for beating the trumpat in an unusual 
manner. For those two grievances Rashid Khan sailed 
down the river saying,—“ If I attack Rom Singha I am 
•ure to be defeated by his Pathans and Rajputs. I shall 
besides incur the displeasure of the Emperor.” 
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A NOTE ON RAM SINGHAR YUDDHAR KATHA 


Ms Aisom Burnnjl No. 12 U enUUed Rom Siflflkor 
Yuddhor Kotho, or un oecount ol the wJlh Horn 
Stnah*. The orlgliul manuscript was obWn^ by 
n H A S In 1834 from Srijut Nagcndra Nath Ck^J. 
B.Sc.. of Cherokapar village near Sibsagar town. Tte 
chronicle is devoted entirely to the 
neaotiations with Ram Singha. Prominence b given to 
auwtiUons and rigna of the star*, and to the saj^ga 
and doings of two astrologers, Churamanl and ^robac, 
both of whom directly participated ta the c a mp a i gn, not 
as combatants but as astrologers. 

The narrative commences from the withdravral of tho 
Ahom forces from the garrisons near tho Manaba rivw 
on llth Chaitra 1590 saJca, or c. March 25, 1«9 A.I>. 
It ends obrupay ta the Bret phase ^ the battle of Al^l. 
with the event* of Friday, Aswin 5,1592 solea, or c. 29lh 
September 1670. Hw language is archaic A^amese 
nr^ and the text la mutilated, with irrecoverable gaps 
here and there. There arc strings of Sanskrit paasagea 
elt^ by Churamanl In support of his ftndinga and 
opinions. It wUl be difficult for an uninitiated reader to 
traco tb 0 sec^u^nce of Ihc cvtnts, or find out tho oxaot 
significonce of some minute details. I have made exb’t- 
sive use of this chronicle in my present book l^ait 
Barphufcan and His Times, though I have confin^ my¬ 
self only to those facts which can be deduced with 


eertaiat>'. 

The manuscript has got 28 folios with writings on both 
aides. There arc two series of page*; the fir^ fn^ 
Polios 1 to 7, and the second froro Folios 3 to 23. We 
have thus duplicates of Folios 3 to 7, thi^gh the corres¬ 
ponding contents are not the same. The flirt set <k 
seven rolios represent perhaps an earlier version; and 
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tbo sccood <et, Folios S to 23, include the entt>« matter 
of Folios 1 to 7 of the first set, with textual variations 
hero and there. We shall dUtlnguisb the two sets bjr 
calling them First twrtiea and Second oertion. 

A few ^Kssaagos arc reproduced below to acquaint the 
reader with the tone and spirit of the chronicle, and with 
the grounds for believing that the euthor is Samudra 
Churatnani which name is an appellation of Achyuta- 
nanda Doloi who figures so prominently in Aesant 
Buronfi, SJtf.— 

(1) Ihc Barphukan asked Samudra Churamani 
Gonok,—"Please calculate and tell mo who will be 
defeated and who will be victorious in the war, the 
date of the battle, and the day of the enemy’s defeat”— 
Folio 2, lit v*rtion. 

(2) Having beard thu Samudra Churamani Doled 
said,—“The bMtilities will commence on the 8th day 
of Baisakh, and a pitched battle will take place on the 
Jlth. The issue of this engagement will be favourable 
to us. One Senapeti or oonunandcr will however 
perish Folio 2, Xtt version. 

(3) The Patra-Mantri [Ahom cabinet] convened 

a Barmel [grand assembly of officers and men], and 
they wore despatched by the Swargadeo to the war. 
The Phukans said to the king,—"Wo do not want 
other Ganaks or astrologers, we want two 

[Churamani and Sarobar] ”. The king said,—^ All 
right let the Ganaks go. I shall present them 
elephants on their return "—Folio 3, 1st version. 

(4) All ^>oke about the advent ot a vast ntunber 
of Moguls, tee day [the Barphukan] climbed the 
fortifications, and witnessed the Moguls, and ho asked 
others also to climb and see. Having seen as reported, 
tears in profusion flowed from the eyes of the Pfaukan. 
He then said in his mind,—” It is a tragedy that my 
country has to face this dire catastrophe during my 
Phukanship. How will my king be saved ? How 
will my people be saved ? How will my posterity be 
saved ? ” As he meditated on the situation he be^me 
more and more restless. By a great mental effort 
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bowtver, w«i foon able to com® back to himaelf. 
The Barphukan than went round lh« =f^«f 

and units, and returned to his bate a 
Shortly afterwards, he Issued a wmn^ direc ting a u 
his men to fall uptm the enemy.—foUo 7, 1st verstou, 

^*^5) Swargadeo said,—"Well, Gan^ **wW 

calculate and coiwult the books, and ^ 

RamSlnghaandLachllPh^nwmdo. 

be found out by all ^ 

DoloU then consulted their 

Singha has come as a member of Muae-haTps [rodent 
and Lachlt Barphukan is «olng as we of 
BimIa>baroa [feline spedes]”—Folio 3, 2nd ee^on. 

(6) The Patra-Mantrl then 
about the date of the enemy s 

batUe. and the parties who would te 1,?.. ^ 

victorious. Having heard this the two 

mani and Sarobar. made calculatioM, a^ .Tf 

landing will take place on the 8lh Bais^, 

batUew the Uth. In iho ba^ 

of our* wUl perish." On Saturday 

•aka, (c. 29th March 1669 AJX] ^ Sw«« 

Mahanja became settled at Gauhatl-Folio 3, 2nd 

**(7)”* During the course of the very lame night the 
pKuIun saw a dream. On the morrow he summoned 

Machai*^ [Abom astrologerl. and narrated his dream 

all of you. The man who will leave his posi^ vriU 
be irs^tly kiUad by me with this h^doa 
We *!wld, by despatching emissaries. Inform His 
Majesty of the^eeds and bastions allo^ to the res¬ 
pective commanders [for defence] .-^olu> JJ- 

i9i The Gohains artd the Phukans then ■»«,— The 
Boil, rf tSe^rd WUful »>>'" 
but when they faU they all drop 

shall count only when we shall see [a«., we shall 
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consider our prcpnrstions to bo perfect only when wc 
become victorious ]"—Folio 11. 

(10) In another naval engagement we two Ganaks 
were subjected to a severe fright Wo asked the crew 
of a war-boat to ferry us across the river: end as we 
were proceeding towards the north bank wo wore 
attack^ in the middle of the river by the enemy. The 
Moguls speeded up their boats—^our in number—and 
the fight continued for about two dandss (ono danda~ 
24 minutes]. All around mo I i«aw men dying from 
bullet wounds. A bullet puaicd through the furcbcad 
of one mnn, and the hlooa gushing out of the wound 
fell upon Sarubar, who then sfaout^ otit, " O, Chura- 
mani, I am fallen ! After tfala he became uncooicloua 
and fen down on the floor of the boat I made a smalt 
wall of protection with the hrip of twenty shields 
belonging to the dead soldiers, and concealed mj^lf 
under it I then began to cite the name of the goddess 
Mother ChandL Nineteen of the shklda were hit by 
bullets, and only one remained uninjured .—Folio 14. 

(11) Having heard of the Incident the Barphukan 
became angry with us, and enquired os to who 
permitted ua to board a war-veasel, uyi^,—" Wo shall 
be helpless if the Ganaks perish. Tnolr strength 
[calculation] ia our main prop," Churamani i^n 
replied,'—" In the war of the Mahabharata, men died 
in different theatres of war; and no trace Oould be 
found of them”—Folio 14. 

(12) Bhakatdah end Dhuli used to move between 
the camp of the Ahoms and that of the Moguls. Ram 
Singh made enquiries ot them, saying,—" Please tell 
me why e Kshattriya like myself bu not boon able to 
attain success in this war. What is their strategy 
like? Who are their Sardars. and what are their 
names ? ” To this Bhakatdah replied,—" Listen, O, 
Maharaja, there is one Rupswarga [Rukma ?] Bura- 
gohaln, and one Barphukan named L^it....Wi*h 
these Nahahs has come one Churamani Daivajna. 
When be despatches tbe soldiers to the battle-field after 
having prof^y calculated with the help of the 
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Sastras the anny will not know a thing callad^fcat. 
You canivot droam of victory when you are confronted 
by these invlnelhlas.’'—Follw 16*17- 

(13) Bhakatdah aald,—'’Well Chur^ani, living 
heard of your reputation Ram &ncha ^ aikcd 
to present you before him In order that 
for himself your crudiUon a^ 
nrombod to send ten thousand rupees. Having 
G? words I thought within my^.— « ^ 

BO I may bo captured in return for my 
die s^ighier of to many of their men. Phukan 
may aim accuse me for having visited an^y s 
camp. The king may also charge me with a wrioua 

offehee." Ithenlrdonnd the Phukw, andteb«ame 

very angry, and said,-'* ^^^t _v^ if ^ 

Mogula make you a prisoner ? . T^n to [Bhska^b] 
attempted to [me to Ram Slxigha s camp] by 

kidnapping.—Folio 17. 

fl4) Let us bring to an end the purloiners* story 
wlich we have beard tUl now. Ahe«^_|!)f;J{* 

Raja Chakradhwaj bec^ ? 

tTTho diedl in the fourth month [Bhadiaj, 1591 
aoico.—Folio IS. 

(15) Having received the letter of Bam Sin^. 
the Patra-Mantri began to enterUm m^lvinp about 
their success, and told aeeret consultotions on the 
following llnes,-“ If we come Mi of our 
fiflhl fen the plains] .wo may have to encounter a 
dSat; as one soldier of theirs can vanquish o^ 
hundred men of out*. Ww ^ meet 
to face T Our strength lies m navalJghts, in Iwd- 
fi ffKtu we are not up to the mark. They entertam^ 
^ve fear* in their mi^ to which, 
did not give any outward expression.—FoUo l«. 

.(16) The Cbarlngia Phukan then his lips,— 

“ I'shall giv# a reply to this. Meanw^. Sarobar wd 
Churamani, let me know what yw have “Xv 

Chursmani addressed the assemUy as } 

shall describe the perils of death to whl<* males, 
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K»h 4 ttriyai and warrior* are exposed,” [here follow* 
a Sanskrit passage].—Folio* 18-19. , - , , 

(17) The Phukan [Lachit] obtained proof* [of the 
truth of astrological prediction] which ho desired, and 
there did not occur any discrepancy. He showered 
praises saying,—‘ Praise bo to our Churamani. Ho 
has brought undor his control the whole uclonco of 
warfare.’*—Folio 21. 


From the above fact* recorded in Ram Shwhor 
Yuddhar Katha the following deductioM can rafuly be 
made: 

(a) The selection of Churamani Dalvajna and Suro- 
bar Daivagna by the Patra-Mantri of Assam to tho 

of other astrologer* shows that the*o 
scholars were the jdek of their profesdon. " Tho 
aristocracy or Patrah-Muntree ”, wrota Captain ‘Diomas 
Welsh in 1794, ” was composed of the three Gobains and 
the two Miaistets of SUte. The three Gobaina or Patra 
were the Burii Patrah Gc^iain, Burb Gohain and Boorah 
Gohain. They were permanent and hereditary coun- 
sellers of State, little Inferior to the Monarch in iwic. 
On ^ their counsel, and on all important aiiairs 

their concurrciiee* were IndUpensablo. They proclaimed 
tho hfonarch and could depoee him in the Instance of 
Incapacity or great delinquency." The two Montris or 
executive*, referred to by Welsh were the Barbarua and 
Barphukan. Meetings of the Patra-Mantii used to be 
held frequently at Gauhati to decide upon tho opera¬ 
tional detail* in the plan of war against Ram Singha. 
The opinion of such a responsible body as ^ Patra- 
Mantri, ti» highest admlnijtrativc authority in A«am, 
about the merits of Churamani and Sarobar was un¬ 
doubtedly based on the two astrologers’ exceptional 
qualiHeations and abilities. 

(b) Of the two, Chuismani was more erudite and 
useful than his colleague Sarobar, as we know from the 
tributes to Churamani by Lachit Barphukan, and 
Ram Singha’s attempt to entice him and not Sarobar. 

(c) Churamani was a participator In the events 
described in the chronicle in his non-combatant role of 
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an astrological adviser. Though not a fighter. h« ^ 
to encounter the inddentja perlU ol an 
(d) Churamanl was the narrator of the 
the writer of the chronicle as vre know from the use of 

« S..ud« Chu«. 

manl Dolol which appcUatlon 

version In the Second version, and in the wme 

ITmenUonod as only Churar^. The *v«Jn 
connection with which tho name 

is used, namely, consultatlona wi^ the *5^^ 

the dates and toues of the ensuing conflict, U»k place 
Sngb^XffiofSarlghat. The t-^he wor^ 
“sLudia Churamanl" at that 

sidered to be premature, unwarranted am anticipatory, 
^iJfore dropped to the 2nd version as a 

second thought . , „ z 

In Assom Burottjt, reco^-ered fmni the 
Sukumar Mahanta of North Gauhatl, 
named AchyuUnanda Dolol plays a ve^ 
to the battlTcf Saraighat He wa^y ^ 

Barphukan at a very criUcal juncture. According to 
Achwtananda’s calcuUtions the ausplcioua m^nt for 
commencing an attack did not 
Moguls were presring very hard, and U» 
was anxious to fire the gun [Kheis^oi, lit., IJme-gun3 
as a signal to atari the offence. *^6 
highly Incensed attd threate^ Achyutansi^ ^th 
immediate bcheadal. saying,— O. Ganak, I ^all take 
S™our head long before His Maj^ty hw done «>. 
The tragedy wasThowever, averted by Achyutana^a 
announcement, a few minutes later, rf t^ au^ldous 
moment for firing the signal gun to the fl^t IhM 
ensued the Assamese obtained a deeisive victory ow 
the army of Raja Ram Slngha. to re^ition of hla 
faithful services Achyuunanda was richly revved by 
the Ahoro Swargadeo. Achyuunanda wm given me 
title of Semudro-Wiari. UteraUy, a aea^holar, as the 
battle in connection with which the Dole! render^ 
distinguished service was fought In the waters of the 
14 
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us«d to 8iv« the name 
J»tVer ewn to tan^ wl, Jal-iagar, Sib^gar. Gaurl. 
s^, whjch would literally mean, Jew««, Sib~$ta, 
1*1"' Buranji. SM.. there 1. no mention 
*n connection with the battle o( 
^raig^L Th« title SatFerJtliari also ii used by 
Achyutanandt Samudra-khari'i dosccnclants. ^ 

^ original manuscript of Assam 
^ devoted to a dos4rrip- 
)^n of ^ official funcUons of Daivajna* or oatrologers. 
P omitted In the printed chroSe^ 

na it had bren ^rporated earlier in Deodhal Aaam 

I» deals with 

tte p^ plaj^ by Daivapias in mUitary operations dur- 
Si ^*«^*®**. V Moguls. /USogera were 
^t*!**^*^ 2 ^ Ahom monarch at the capital, 
^ hlf' serving in Lower Assam had teLn- 

7S ** fwquent^ consulted a« to the pro*. 
L ^ different engagements. Thus 

“ todispensable part of the establish- 
^ administrator* staUoned in different 

mcalitiea. In 1539 taka, or 1637 AJ>.. Kina Pratan 
Su^ha, sent two astrologers. Nahar and Kalla to tl» 

acting in obedience to the astrological mandates of the 
iwo^vaji^ won tl^ field. The Icing, being plea^ 
issued an order that the calculations 3 the astrolocera 

were to be toididtly obeyed. During the conflicts wiS 

ff; 

and Kairf Scra^Dat, at the disposal of the clii^aU 
manden. During Nawab Mansur KhaS’s iSSI^ 
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Daivajiu of Bhanul family to the CharHigia Phukan; 
Bijoy-khari of Nahar’s family to the Burafohain; Arjun 
to the PanliJiukan; Kanu to Chengrai Phukan; and 
Rudn^khari to the Namdangia Phukan. Some years 
later, on the representation of the Gnrgayon Sandlkoi 
Phukan that Gauhati was a stratesk centre reoulring 
the presence of expert astralogors, Klnfi Caaodhar 
Singho transferred the following flvo Daivnjnas to tho 
Gav^tl eatabUahment,'-Nahar, Kalia, Bharual, Jyotlr- 
bhushan and Ram-khaxL 

From the chronicle-extract reproduced in Srijut 
Kirtinath Bardoloi’s Sendifiika, pp. 17-18. it appeors that 
Achyutananda Doloi, who belonged to the Kalia Daivajna 
family, was appointed astrologer-in-chief In the establhb- 
meoi of Laenit Barphukan with the title of Bar-ddoi. 
He bad eleven Pati-dolcus or junior astrologen under 
him, belon^g to the follwing famllioa,—Kapou, 
Bharuol, Nahar, Ramkharl, Rudrakharl, I^tal, ^uxnuria, 
Uzlr, Dharamsli, Blrat, and Bijoykhari. Being agitated 
at the delay in announcing the auspicious monnent for an 
attack, Laehit Barpbukin threatened the astrologer, 
saying,—*' I have bdieaded my znatemal uncle, and I 
shall Mhead a Bi-ahman Ganak as well" Achyutananda 
sanctified the guns by uttering upon them maatrat or 
spe^ to ensure their accurate biting of the objectives 
aimed at After the victory at Saraighat, Laehit Baip^u- 
kan extended the jurisdiction of Assam to the river 
Manaha. Achyutananda was given the following rewards 
by the Ahom monarch,—the title of Sanudra-hJiari, a 
pair of Qamkharu or jewelled bangles, a sacred thread 
of gold, and the daughter of Aladib^ GoiaJn of Kamrup 
to wlfOjVtd 120 famBlas of slaves as part of the marriage 
gifts, ^e eleven Patidolols were promoted to the ra^ 
of Bardolols. These twelve families of Bardolois were 
entitled to equal precedence and honour at the court of 
the Ahom monarchs. Descendants of Achyutananda 
Doloi are stiD to be found in the village Kurua on the 
north bonk nearly opposite to Gau^ti. Achyutananda 
was a profoundly learned man; according to Srijut- 
Kirtinath Bartfoloi, he wrote a number of astronomical 
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treatises in Sanskrit,—Koros/uta, Trisira, etc., and the 
following longer poents in ^^tnese,—KurmabaU4>adh, 
Jartphosurbodk, &U-5uprib, Vvosasran^ etc. It may 
be mentioned that Mr. Kirtinatb Baidoloi, author of 
Sendipiko, is seventh in descent on the male line, from 
Aehyutananda DoloL 

In tho light of the facts revealed in the chronicles 
mentioned above, we are led to the conclusion that 
Churamani, also known as Samudra Churamani, was no 
other than Aehyutananda Doloi; and that befora the 
conferment of tiu title of ^amudra-khari by Swargadeo 
Udayadhya Singha, Aehyutananda had been popt^rly 
known as Churamani for bis astronomical Icarni^, and 
as Kavi Saraswati for his poetical talents. There are 
many instances of the udder use of titular names to 
exclusion of the original names. Another eminent 
Daivajna, Balodeva, author of the metrical cluxmicle 
DarTttnp.reH^msaoali, is more universally known as 
9uiyya*kh^ Daivajna; and the name Balodeva has 
been relegated to obscurity and oblivion. From the 
prominence g^ven to Aehyutananda Dolol in AsMtn 
Buranfi, SM., the first-hand character of the narration, 
and the insertion of the account of the official functions 
of Daivajnas appended to that chronicle, I have a feeling 
that AchuUyananda Doloi was also the compiler of that 
chronicle ; but 1 must wait for further evidence to raise 
this assumption to the position of an incontrovertible 
fact. 

The Daivalnu of Assam have contributed a great deal 
to the uplift of their motherland, mainly in the cultural 
and pouUcal spheres; and a few distinguished names 
may be mentioned as examples: Srijut Harakanta 
Majindar Barua Sadar-amin of Sonamua family, author 
of Assam Buranji, published by the DJI.A.S.; Rai 
Bahadur Srijut Midhab Chandra Bardolol of Rudra- 
kharl family, the editor and publisher of Madhab 
Kandall’s Romevs^ In AssamMO; Srijut Malbhog 
Banui of Sarumelia family, pioneer tea planter; Srijut 
Radhanath Changkakatl of Chakradhar ramily, founder 
of the English weekly “Tones of Assam ”; Srijut Rajanl’ 
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kant> BanJolol of Bljoyl^ i^r^y. 
noveliit; Srijut Nabin Cband™ Baitloloi of Rudra^rt 
family, a patriot and a man of letters; Srijut Kir^tn 
Bardoioi. a reputed musidaii, versed both in ^ theory 
and practioe of the art, and a of letlos: 

Mrs. Nalinibala Devi of Rudrakhari famUy. poetess 5 ana 
Srijut Gopinath Bardoioi of family, the 
Prime Minister of A-esam under the Govemtneot of India 
Act of 1935.-5. K. Bhayon, 2S~J2—I94fi. 
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Beveridge, H., and Baini Prashad, English translation of 
Moosir^'I/mora, VoL 1, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1911-1941. 

Rl<v>h^nnn ffenty,—-KucJt Biliar and Asoin, with trans¬ 
lations of portions of the Fathiyiili-i-fbriyafi and otlicr 
Persian coranicles. J.AB.B., 1872, Part 1, Ko. I, 
Calcutta. 

Cunningham. Hiaiory o/ the Slhhf, edited by 

H.O.L. Garrett, and published by 0.lf.P., 1918. 

Deshpan^, Ba^ Saheb,->The Deliverance end Escape 
of 5hioeii the Greet from Agra, Poona, 1929. 

Galt, Sir Edward,—A History of Assam, 1st edition, 
Calcutta, 1906; 2nd edition, 1926. 

•^Raport on the Progrtu of Historical Research in 
Assam, Shillong, 1897. 

Grant-D^, James,— A History of the MahnUtos, in 3 
volumes, Calcutta, 1912. 

Irvine, William,—JL>arcr Mugliels, 1707-1739, in 2 vols., 
Calcutta. 1922. 

Kincaid, CA., and Parasnis. A History of the 

Maratha People, VoL I. O.U.P., 1918. 

MacaulUfe, Max Arthur,— The Sikh Religion, In 6 vols., 
Oxford, 1909, VoL IV, The Life of Guru Teg Bahadur. 

Manucci, Nlc<»lao,—ftoHe do Mogar, translated by 
William Irvine, in 4 vob., London, 1907. 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunath,—Assam and the Ahoms in 1660, 
translation of a part of Fathiyah-i-fbriyoh, J.B.O.RB.. 
Patna, Vol. 1, Part II, Decemter 1915. 

^^istory of Auranyzeb, VoL III, Calcutta, 1916. 

—ShiesTi and His Times, Calcutta, 1919. 

—Fall of the Afuyhel Empire, in 2 vols.. Calcutta, 
1922. 

Sen, Surendra Nath,—Siva Chhatrapati, being a transla¬ 
tion of Sabhasad Bakhar, etc. Calcutta, 1920. 

Shanna, SR..—Mughal Empire in India, 1528*1761, 
Bombay, 1940. 

Shanna, Sri Ram,—Moharana Pratap, DA.V. College 
Historical Monographs, No. 1, Lahore. 

—A Bibliography of Mnghal India, 1528-1707 A.D, 
Bombay, 194L 
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Singh, Arjun,—fielaHon* of th« Sikh Community with 
iftiKun, GauhaU, 1M6. 

Sm^. Vincent A.,—AJehor, the Great Moyul, Oxlox^, 
192o. 

Stewart, Charles,—The HUtory 0 / Benflal, 2nd edlUon. 
Calcutta, 1810. 

Tavernier, Jean-Baptitte,—Travel* in India, edited by V. 

Bail, tai 2 vol*^ O.U.P., 192& 

Tod, Lt-Col. James,—T^ Annoli and Antiquities of 
Rafasthan, 3rd reprint, Madras, 1880. Vol. 11, The 
Annals of Amber. 

Takakhav, N.S., end Keluskor, K.A.,—Th* Life of Shimiii 
Uahonf, Bombay, 192L 

Vudya, C.V.,—iShtvail, the Founder of Mantha Svarai, 
Poona, 1931. 

Assamese. 

Bardoloi, Kirtinath,—Sondipiko, Joihat, 1933. 

Bargohain, Kbetradhar,—Lochitar Xohini, la Avahan, 
Calcutta, VoL V. 

Barua, Indibar,—^ibanadarsa, Sibsagar, 1869. 

Barua, Keshab Kanta,—Baniya'Xakattr Banosabalt-sar. 
Part I, Sibaagar, 1913. 

Barua, Sarbeswar,—Lachit Barphukan, in Rai Bahadur 
Padmanath Gohain>Barua’s Jibanwanoroha, Part I. 
Tezpur, 1946. 

^ K..—Mir Jumlor Asam abhijan, in Aoohan, 
Voii. vn and vm. 

—Historv of Raieswor Sinoha, Bonhi. CauhatL 
Volt. XV and XVL 

Chaudhurl, Sonaram.—Xanat-bamsi-boa-sil, in Alochani. 
Dibrugarh, Vol. VIII. 

Goswaml, Hemchandra,—SarphuJeanar Javostamba. in 
Alochani. VoL VU. w 

—Kan^barssi-boa*«ilar yadye, Alochani, VIII. 

—Samiphotar 'Yuddha, in l/sho, Tezpur, VoL I; and 
also in Alochani. VoL Vni. 

Ooswami, Sarat Chandra,—lifiti-tatankur, an old treatise 
on warfare, DjaA.S., Gauhati, 194L 
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Lekharu, Upend™ Ch«id™,-A lUt of ^ 

posts and fortifications of Assam, «bout IWl 

ad., from a fragmenury manusenpt. Ava'wn, 

Vol. H. Original text In Ms. Assam Buranjl Na 4- 
Saikla. Bhromar Cbandm.—Bimmp^nifc^or 1^ 
Ut-blta, in BonW, Gauhall, Vols. XIII and Xlv. 

SonpaU , 

AmafintuUa Ahmod. Khan Cl«uJhuri. A Htrtory of 

Cooch Bchttr. Vcd. I, Cooch Behnr, 19JI>. , , , 

Bhuyan, S. K.,-A Review of Hnlinim DhekljU 

A«om Desar lUtuu, In the Joun^ Is 

Sahitya-Partahat, Calcutta, Vol XXXIII, No. I, B.5. 
1333. A supplementary note by Pandit Jatindra 
Mohan Bhattadiaryya was published in the volume for 
1339 8 S 

Phukan. HaUram Dheklal,— Asom ^ser ItiJuu, Same- 
char Chandrika Jantra, Calcutta, 1829. 

ASSAkf BUBANJIS 

The Buranjls arc contemporary Assamese c^nlcles 
compiled under the su^rvision of state ofB^ 
records deposited in the goven^nt “■chl^- ^ 
Buranjls, even when they cover the 
not mere replicas of one another, ^ each 
tains fresh materJaU not "horded eUewhe™. For 
information the reader may refer to S. K. Bhuyan a 
paper Assomeie Historical Li^tur. 

I^ion HistoHool Quarterly. C^tta. for 19^ 

and the Prefaces and Introductions in. English to the 
Buranjls published. 

Published 

( 1 ) Ewilish translatioiu: . .. __„ 

Barua, Rai Sahib Golap 

from the earliest times to the British o<»u^<m ' 

Ahom text in Aboro script with parallel English transU- 

^'Bhuya^sf'K^^XunpIchttniTiva IShij 

hfT fi g a translation of Srlnath Duara Barbarua a 
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chronicle, with prefatory and 
Glossary, GenoaloKicol Tables, 
versity Press, 1933. 


supplementary chapters. 
Index, etc. Oxford Uni- 


—Anjjcls of the Delhi BadthahtUt, being a translation 
of the Attameso chronicle PodahaA-Buranji. Published 
?*i“ ^ Islamic Culture, Hyderabad. Deccan, from 

July im to July 1934. Since published in book-form 
by the D.H.A,S. 


Wade, Dr. John Peter,^Account of Auam, being 
mainly a tmnslatkei of a Biiranji in Ahum and of another 
in Assamese. Compiled in 1792-1800. Edited by Srilut 
Benudhor Sharma, Sibsagar, 1927. 

(U) Aiaomcse texts. vitA Pre/aces and Introductions 
in EnoUth : 


Bhuyan, S. K,, edited by.— Assam Buronji, from 12 28 
to A.D. An enlarged version of Kashinath Tomull- 
Phukan’s chronicle by Harakanta Barua. D.ILA.S. 
GauhaU, 1930. 

—Kemrupar Buronji, dealing with Asssun-Mogul con¬ 
flicts with chapters on ancient Kamarupa, and 18 diplo¬ 
matic epistles. DJ1.A.S., Gauhati, 1930. 

—Deodhai Asom Buronji, a collection of old chronicles 
dealing with earlier Ahom history, neighbouring tries, 
Abom customs, etc. D.H-A.S., Gauhati, 1932. 

—^Asomor Podya-Buranji, two metrical chronicles of 
Assam, 1679*1819, by Dutiram Hazarika and BUweswar 
Vaidyadhipa respectively. D.RA.S., Gaubati, 1932. 

—Tun^khungiya Buronji, 1681 to 1806, by Srinath 
Duara Barbarua, D.H.AB., Gauhati, 1932. 

—JCocAari Buronji, a chronicle of Cachar from the 
earliest times to 1714. D.H.A.S., Gauhati, 1936. 

—Joyontia Buronji, a chronicle of Jayantia from the 
earliest times to 1744. D.H.A.S., Gauhati. 1937. 

—Trlpuro Buronji, or Tripure Desor Katha, an account 
of Tripura with special reference to the events of 1710- 
1713, by Ratna Kandali and Arjun Das Bairagi, the two 
a m bassadors of King Rudra Sin^ to the Tripura court, 
Frotn the original m a n uscript in the Briti^ Museum. 
Londoa DJa.A.S.. Gauhati, 1938. 
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rute 

of Delhi, from the cstoblUhmonl of 

to jL Singha n of Jaipur. Kaimrupo Ana«ndhan 

|ra".?lSaisr 

°'Gom^^*'Hmcium<in, edited 
Iho eorliMt times to 

Slngha. Kamarupa Anusandhan Samitl, Gauhatl, 1922. 
Unpublishad Assam BumnjU 

L Assam Buranil. by Maniram Datto 
Bania Dewan, cnUtled " Buranji-vivelu-rat^ ’iKLii 
dcaUng with the political. 

of tha Assamese people. Compile to 1838 A^. 


g^TaJ. Sa^i^rDl^ 

North Gauhati, through Srijut Upendra Chandra 

^^^tSicr I CS., and Mr. C. K. Bhuyan. A.C.S. 

3 aU^Bu^W. co^n ofias letUi^ 

between the kina* and offlcers of Assam, wd “• conma 
S^W, D*S Cooch Behar. Jaytmta. t^chs^fyltet 
Jlc Compiled from the origin^ 

oSd'^ ®the MaS. 
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outpotU and fortificatioiu of Assam, compiled about the 
year 1681. Incomplete manuscript Obtained by the 
X>.H.A.S. from Srijut Upendra Chandra Lekhani of 
vUlase Rudreswar in North Gauhatl. 

5. Auotn Burenji, &om Swargadeo Pratap Singha to 
Ratn^waJ Singha Sulikpba Lora Raja. 1603-1681. 
Obtained fay the 0,H.A.S. from Srijut Sarat Chandra 
Qoswami, BA., son of the late Srijut Hemchandra 
Qoswaml. 

6. Assam Buranji, from the invasion of Mirsa Jahina 
to Swargadeo Siva Singha, 1630-1744. Obtained by the 
DJ1.A.S. from Srijut Sarat Chandra GoawamL 

7. Assam Buranjt, from tho earliest times to Swar- 
gadee Gadad h a r Slngha's recovery of Gauhatl from tho 
Moguls in 1882, with several historical letters. Obtained 
by the D.HAS. from Srijut Sarat Chandra Goswami. 

8. Assam Buranji, from the earliest times to the death 
of Swargadeo Rudra Singha in 1714. Obtained by the 
O.HA.S. from Srijut Sarat Chandra GoswamL 

9. Assom Burenji, containing accounts of misccUa* 
neous events from the earliest times to Swargadeo 
Rudra Singha, with a chapter on Rungaddin Pnd.ghah’a 
conquest of E>elhi. Obtained by the DAA.S. from the 
Ahom Juvak Sammilan, through the late Srijut Anando- 
ram Gohain and Srijut Deveswar Gohain Rajkumar. 

10. Assam Buranji, from Swargadeo JayndhwaJ 
Singha to ChakradhwaJ Singha's recovery of Gauhatl 
from the Moguls, 1648*1667, being a few pages of tran¬ 
script. Obtained by Dr. S. K. Bhuyan freen Srijut Uma- 
nath Gohain, BA., ACjS., now retired. 

11. Assam Buranji, a digest ^ the events of the 
reigns of Ahom mooarebt fr^ Khunlung and Khunlai 
to Swargadeo Rudra Singha. Obtained by the DJf.A.S. 
from the India OiHce library, London. 

12. Assam Buranji, containing an account of tltf wars 
^th Raja Ram Singha, entitled Ram Smghar Yuddkar 
Katha. IVagmcntary and Incomplete, and the text archaic 
and mutilated. Obtained by the D.HAS. from Srijut 
Nagendra Nath Gogol, BBc, of Cherekapar, near Sih- 
sagar town. 
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13. Attam Bitran^, containing nn account of Ahom 
elans, royal matritnonUl alliances, etc., from King Suka- 
^ to King Prmmatta Siogha, 1228-1751. Obtained by 
the DJLAB. from Siijut Ripunath Dilihial Burogobain 
of Dilihial Gohaingaon, District Subsagar. 

14. Assam Buranfi, containing on account of the 
events from the reign of Swergadeo Pratap Singho to 

Burephukan's delivery of Gauhati to Sultan 
Azamtara’s dieputy Nawab Mansur Khan, 1603-1679. 
Obtained by Dr. S. K Bhuyan from Srijut Ratnaswar 
Phufcan of Cinnomara, Jorhat, a descendant of Lachit 
Bar^ukw's family. 

15. Assam Buranji, from Suhuzronung Dihingia Raja 
to King Pramatta Singha, 1497-1751, incomplete, and 
with many irrecoverable gaps. Obtained by the late 
Srijut Hemchandra Goawami for the Government of 
Assam from the Adhikar Goeain of Bengena Ati Satra in 
Majull, JoAiat Sub-divtsion. 

16. Assam Buranji, from Swaigadeo Jayadhwai 
Singha to Rudra Singha’a Kschari wan 1648-1707. 
Obtained by Dr. S. K. Bhuyan from the Amencan Bap¬ 
tist Mission. Gauhati. 

N£. References to the above ui^bliihed Assam 
Buranjis have been cited in ti^ book as '*Ms. 
Assam Buranji No. 1," **Ms. Assam Buranji 
No. 2," and so forth. 


— THI EVl) — 


GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

DEPARMENT OF 

HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN mJDIES 
Publiratioos (or sole 
ASSAMESE 

1. ASSAM BUBANJlr>-1228-U2e AJ)., by Horaksnta Bxnia 

Sadar-Amln. Qoih, Bs. 2^; Paper cover Re. 1. 

S. KAMRVPAK BURANJl—cootelob^ dobdU ot the Aasun- 
HocqI conAlcta CleUi, Rs. 2-2; Paper cover, Re. 1. 

2. CffiODRAI ASAU BURANJI-<«n earlier Ahem bistoiy. 

CloUi Be. S. 

4 TUNOKHUKGIA BURANJI—Utl-lSOe AJ>.. by Srinalh 
Duan BerbenM. Clod), Re. 2-8. 

S. ASAMAR PADYA-BURANJI-two metrical dirotdebs by 
Dudrem Hiuiika end Bbweaww Veidyodhipo. Cloth, 
Re. 8. 

4 KACHARl BURANJI—Amam-Cecher' reletiooe up to 1714 
AJ)., Re. 1-8. 

7. JAYANYIA BIHIANJI^AMUO-Jayantia reletioae up to 

1744 AJ).. Re. 1-8. 

8. TRIPURA BCRANJI—Detailed tcoount of TVipura by two 

Aeamaae envoye deputed to the Tripura Court. Pron a 
menuacript In the Brhiah Huactim. Re. 1-8. 
e. ASSAM BURANJl-t«48-1681 AJ).. Ro. L 
M. ANKIA NAT—centiiiUaf the extant dramaa ot Sankatdove, 
Madhabdeva aud Ooptldeva. Ra. 3. 

11. NRILATANICUR—a IreatiM eo polltica and wartere. Re. 1. 
13- ASSAM BURANJI—1228*1896 AJ)., teoovared from the 
family of the' lata Srljut Sukumar Mahania of North 
Gauhati Ra. 8. 



thi tbftve books eonUbi lotrodoctica In »;»«>■ 
A Synoiids ot Anatjrsh in EnglUi tw nlto been 
luerted in pubUcaUcm Noe. 5, 1^ 7. 10 aid 11. 


IS. 


It. 


ENGLISH 

«. TONCKHUNGIA BUHANJl-oe a History ot Amam, 1681- 
UM AJ>. With Oenaaloded TebiM. Biblkwrw^. Gloaary 
end Index, Pnblishod by llw Oxford Unlvenlty Prcei. 
Rs. 11. 

14. BAHAHISTAN.r..OHAVBI-Coofllcls with the Cegula with 
Biher and Orlaat In asriy aavantfonth 
century. l>aBJat«l from the orl«laal P«i^ fotwo 
volamaa. Cloth, Rs. 10 par set 

BUIXETIN No. 1—With an httroduclion by HU ExcoUency 
Sir Laurie Hammond, Oovonier of Aanm, 1937-1932, B*. L 

*“^***‘ »'* Introduction by HU Cxeellenoy 
Sir Mleh atl Keane, Oovamor of Assam, 1933-1137, B*. j, 
Bm.IOTN No. ^ aottwnlr of the Opening Cmenioivy cd 
th» Ntraytmi H«AdJqtU Klatorloftl XntiUoi#. JU. 

BUUJTIN No. 4-A eouvenlr of the UnveUlnt Ceremony 
0 # the portrait of the late Mn. Namyanl HaadiquL Be. L 
It. ASSAMESE ITS FOBMATION AND DBVKLOPhfKNT— A 

treoUse on the Ustoty and phlloiocy of tbs Aaaaeea 
lanfuage. Rji Id omimnen 

St. ACCOUNT OP ASSAlf-ContpAod bi 1807-14 by Dr rraads 
Hamaton, formerly Buebanaa He. 1-8. 

21. LACHIT BARPHUKAN AND HIS TMES-Oc a hUtory el the 

Aasam-hCocul conflicts of tlia period 1667-1871 vUh a Hfe- 
*rtch of f^a Bam Slnglui of Amb«; notablo untrancei of 
Amraeae kind, mlnUtera and commanders: dlnloaatle 
epUUea j and a Bibliography. Rs. 4. 

22. ANNALS OP THB DELHI BADSRAHATK-^ing a tnnala- 

«OB of^ Aiiamaat ehnnicla Pedshah-BaranN, with 
^ Intredudioo deals with Aasaa’s contact with 
the Hualtm world, Padshah-Boranfl manuscripts, ate. Rs. 5. 

ANOLO-AS SAME SB RBLATrONS-Prom the oariiaat 
tmtaets to the baginnlngs of British sdmiaUtraden in 
Aiwm; based on the origtaa! raoorda cd the East tiwUn 
Cenpaoy, ate. fa (he Press. 
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V£.—Of tJt* sboM books:— 

Kea. 1 to 9, 12 and U. 15 to 18, and 30 to 23, bava baan 
edited or compUad by Rai Bahadur Dr. S. K. Bbuyan, U3.E., 
hUi^ 6X. (Cai.), PluD. (Load.), Diroetor of Hittorical and 
Antlquarisn Studios in Assam. Ko. 13 is an English tranata* 
tion, by Dr. Bhuyan, at Ko. 4, with oKtandon of tha history 
from i9» to 1826. 

No. 8 has been adilad by 8Cr. S. S. DulU, B^. (Cel.), 
BBc. (Load.), Barriatcr-«t-Law, Honorary Deputy Director 
of D.HA.8. 

No. 10 has boon edited fay Srijut Siriiuthi Kunuir Barua, 
BLA., BJL., Honorary Asstotanl Olnetor, DJLA.S. 

No. 11 has been edited by the late Sri|ut Sant Chandra 
Ooewami, L&O. 

No. 14 ia an English trenaUtion of the original Persian 
efaronkle tv the late Dr. H. L Borah, MA., BX^ (Dae.), 
PhD. (LondL), Bead U tba Dapartmant at Persian and Uidu 
In the Univar^ of Dacca. 

No. 19 it by Dr. Banikanta BUcati, MA, nU)., Pro- 
fesaor, Cotton College, GaubatL 

To be had o/ 

OflBoe o( the 

Department of Hlatorical and AnlkiUBriao Studies 
Narayanl Handkiui IBstarical Institute 


OAUHATl. ASSAM, INDIA 
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